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PREFACE 



A CRITICAL edition of Tennyson's poems has long been an 
acknowledged want. He has taken bis place among the 
^English Classics, and as a Classic he is, and will be, studied, 
seriously and minutely, by many thousands of bis countrymen, 
both in the present generation as well as in future ages. As 
in the works of his more illustrious brethren, so in bis trifles 
will become subjects of curious interest, and assume an 
importance of which we have no conception now. Here he 
will engage the attention of the antiquary, there of the social 
historian. Long after bis politics, bis ethics, bis theology have 
ceased to be immediately influential, they will be of immense 
historical significance. A consummate artist and a consum- 
mate master of our language, the process by which he achieved 
results so memorable can never fail to be of interest, and of 
absorbing interest, to critical students. 

I must, I fear, claim the indulgence due to one who 
attempts, for the first time, a critical edition of a text so 
perplesingly voluminous in variants as Tennyson's. I can 
only say that I have spared neither time nor labour to be 
accurate and exhaustive. I have myself collated, or have had 
collated for me, every edition recorded in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, and where that has been deficient I have 
had recourse to other public libraries, and to the libraries of 
private friends. I am not conscious that I have left any . 
variant unrecorded, but I should not like to assert that this 
is the case. Tennyson was so restlessly indefatigable in his 
corrections that there may lurk, in editions of the poems which 
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I have Dot seen, other variants ; and it is also possible that, 
in spite of my vigilance, some may have escaped me even 
in the editions which have been collated, and some may have 
been made at a date earlier than the date recorded. But 
I trust this has not been the case. 

Of the Bibliography I can say no more than that I have 
done my utmost to make it complete, and that it is very 
much fuller than any which has hitherto appeared. That it 
is exhaustive I dare not pi-oniise. 

With regard to the Notes and Commentaries, I have 
spared no pains to explain everything which seemed to need 
explanation. There are, I think, only two points which I 
have not been able to clear up, namely, the name of the 
friend to whom the Palace of Art was addressed, and the 
name of the friend to whom the Verses after Reading a Life 
avd Letters were addressed. I have consulted every one who 
would be likely to throw light on the subject, including the 
poet's surviving sister, many of his friends, and the present 
Lord Tennyson, but without success ; so the names, if they 
were not those of some imaginary person, appear to be ir- 
recoverable. The Prize Poem, Timbuctoo, as well as the 
poems which were temporarily or finally suppressed in the 
volumes published in 1830 and 1832 have been printed in 
the Appendix : those which were subsequently incorporated 
in his Works, in large type ; those whith he never reprinted, 
in small. 

The text here adopted is that of 1857, but Messrs. 
Macmillan, to whom I beg to express my hearty thanks, have 
most generously allowed me to record all the variants which 
are still protected by copyright I have to thank them, too, 
for assistance in the Bibliography. I bave also to thank Mr. 
J, T. Wise for bis kindness in lending me the privately printed 
volume containing the Marts d' Arthur, Dora, etc. 
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Tbe development of Tennyson's genius, methods, aims and 
capacity of achievement in poetry can be studied with singular 
precision and fulness in the history of the poems included in 
the present volume. In 1842 he published the two volumes 
which gave liim, by almost genera! consent, the first place 
among the poets of his time, for, though Wordsworth was 
aiive, Wordsworth's best work had long been done. These 
two volumes contained poems which had appeared before, 
some in 1830 and some in 1832, and some which were then 
given to the world for the first time, so that they represent 
work belonging to three eras in the poet's lite, poems written 
before he had completed his twenty-second year and be- 
longing for the most part to his boyhood, poems written in 
his early manhood, and poems written between his thirty-first 
and thirty-fourth year. 

The poems pubhshed in 1830 had the following title- 
page : " Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson. London ; 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 1830 ■". They are fifty- 
six in number and the titles are : — 



IClaribil. 
ElegiacB.* 
How " and the " Why ". 
ilariana. 



Madiline. 
Tht Merman. 
The Mermaid. 
Supposed Confeasions of a second- 
rate senaitive mind not in unity 
with itself.* 

The Burial of Love. 
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To- . 

(Siisted Juliet denreal nun 

SoHg. The Otvl. 

SiioHii SoHg, To the sa 

^cotUctions of Ike Arabian 

Ode io Memory. 

Song. 

(1' IheKloommgiiebl,) 



A Character, 
Song. 



(Evtt 



Song. 






The Poet. 
The Poefs Mind. 
Nothing will die.* 
All things will die.* 
Hero to Leandei. 

The Mystic. 
The Dying Szcan. 

The Grasshopper, 

Love, Pride and Forgeifulnes 

Chorus 



Lost Hope. 
The Deserted Hoi 
The Tears of Hea 
Love and Sorrow. 
To a. Lady Sleeping. 
Sonnet. 



Sonnet. 

Lovi and Death. 

The Kraken.* 

The Ballad of Oriaaa. 

Circumstance. 

English War Song. 

National Song. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

Dualisms. 

We are Free. 



The Sea-Fail 
Sonnet to J. , 



Of these the poems italicised appeared in the edition of 
1842, and were not much altered. Those marked with an 
asterisli were, in addition to the italicised poems, afterwards 

I included among the JuvenUia in the collected works (1871- 
1872), though excluded fi-om all preceding editions of the 
poems. Those marked with both a dogger and an asterisk 
were restored in editions previous to the first collected 
editions of the works. 
In December, 1832, appeared a second volume (it is dated 
on the title-page, IttSS) : " Poems by Alfred Tennyson, 
London: Moson, MDCCCXXXIII." This contains thirty 
poems : — 
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Id tbiogB bivB not kepi aloof.) 
Buonaparte.+t 



The Laiiy of Skalnll." 
Mariana in ike South.' 



I 



Bleanore. 

The Miller's Daughter. 

rai ^1 Kflvoi laos 9ta7<ii 

iiHlp. 

(Enone.* 

The Sisters. 

To . 

(With (hs Pilice of Arl.l 
The Palace of Art.' 
The May Queen. 



Neai Year's Eve. 

The Hesperides. 

The Lotos Eaters. 

Rosalind.++ 

Dream of Fair Wonie 

Song. 

IWbD can »y.) 

Margaret. 



O Darling Room. 

To Chrisiopher North. 

The Death of the Old Year. 

To y. S. 



Of these the poems italicised were included in the edition 
of 1842 ; those marked with an asterisk being greatly altered 
and in some cases almost rewritten, those marked with a 
da^er being practically unaltered. To those reprinted in 
the collected works a double dagger is prefixed. 

In 1842 appeared the two volumes which contained, in 
addition to the selections made from the two former volumes, 
several new poems ; — 

" Poems by Alfred Tennyson. In two volumes. London : 
Edward Moxon, MDCCCXLII." 

The first volume is divided into two pai-ts : (1) Selections 
from the poems published in 1830, Claribel to the Sonnet 
to J. M. K. inclusive. (2) Selections from the poems of 
1832, The Lady of SlialoU to The Goose inclnsive. The 
second volume contains poems then, with two exceptions, first 
published. 
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The Epic. 

Morie d 'Arthur. 

The Gardener's Daughter. 

Doia. 

Audley Court. 

Walking to the Mail. 

St. Simeon Stylites. 

Conclusion to the May Queen. 

The Tallting Oak. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Love and Duty. 

Lockaley Hall. 

The Two Voices. 

The Day Dream. 

Prologue. 

The Sleeping Palace. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

The Arrival. 

The Revival. 




The Departure. 
Moral. 

Epilogue. 

Amphion. 

St. Agnes. 

Sir Galahad. 

Edward Gray. 

Will Waterproofs Lyrical Mi 

logue, made at the Cock. 

Lady Clare. 

The Lord of Burleigh. 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 

A Farewell. 

The Beggar Maid. 

The Vision of Sin. 

The Skipping Rope. 

" Move Eastward, happy Earth," 

■' Break, break, break." 

The Poefa Song. 



Only two of these poems had been published before, 
hamely, St. Jgnes, which waa printed in The Keepxake for 
1887, and The Sleeping Beauty in Tlie Day Dream, which 
was adopted with some alterations from the 1830 poem, and 
only one of these poems was afterwards suppressed, The 
Skipjnng Ro/x; which was, however, allowed to stand till 
18S1. In 1843 appeared the second edition of these poems, 
which is merely a reprint with a few unimportant alterations, 
and which was followed in 1845 and in 1846 by a third and 
fourth edition equally unimportant in their variants, but 
in the fourth The Golden Year was added. In the next 
edition, the fifth, 1848, The Deserted House was included 
from the poeniH of 1830. In the sixth edition, 1850, was 

included another poem. To , afier reading a Life and 

Letters, reprinted, with some alterations, from the Examiner 
of 84th March, 1849. 
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The seventh edition, 1851, contained Important additions. 
First the Dedication to the Queen, then Edwin Morris, the 
fragment of The Eagle, and the i^tanzas, " Come not 
when I am dead," first printed in 77i£ Keepsake for 1851, 
mider the title of Stanzas. In this edition the ahsurd trifle 
TTie Skippiiig Rope was excised and finally cancelled. In the 
eighth edition, 1853, The Sea-Fairies, though greatly altered, 
was included from the poems of 1830, and the poem To E. L. 
on his Travels in Greece was added. This edition, the eighth, 
may he regarded as the final one. Nothing afterwards of 
much importance was added or subtracted, and compara- 
tively few alterations were made in the text from that 
date to the last collected edition in 1898. 

All the editions up to, and including, that of 1898 have 
been carefully collated, so that the student of Tennyson can 
follow step by step the process by which he arrived at that 
perfection of expression which is perhaps bis most striking 
characteristic as a poet. And it was indeed a trophy of 
labour, of the application " of patient touches of unwearied 
art ". Whoever will turn, say to The Palace of Art, to 
(Enone, to the Dream of Fair Women, or even to The Sea- 
Fairies and to The Lady of Shahtt, will see what labour was 
expended on their composition. Nothing indeed can be more 
interesting than to note the touches, the substitution of 
which measured the whole distance between mediocrity and 
excellence. Take, for example, the magical alteration in the 
couplet in the Dream, of Fair Women : — 

One drew a sharp knife thio' my tender throat 
Slowly, — and nothing more, 



% the same poem :■■ 



into 
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What nights we had in Egypt t 1 could hit 

His humours while I cross'd him. O the life 
I led him, and ihe dLtlliance and the wit, 



We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 

Lamps which oulbiirn'd Canopufl. O my life 
In Egypt! O the dalliance and the wit. 
The flattery and the strife. 
Or, in Mariana in the South : — 

She mov'd her lips, she pray'd alone, 

She praying, disarray 'd and warm 

Prom slumber, deep her wavy form 

In the dark lustrous mirror shone, 

into 

Complaining, '■ Mother, give me grace 

To help me of my weary load ". 

And on the liquid mirror glow'd 
The clear perfection of her face. 

How happy is this slight alteration in the verses To 
J. S. which corrects one of the falsest notes ever struck hy 
a poet : — 

Dropt on my tablets as I wrote. 






n tht Ullers as I w 



or where in LockaUy Hall a splendidly graphic touch of 
description is gained by the alteration of " droops the trailer 
from the crag" into "swings the trailer". 
So again in Love and Duty : — 

Should my shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, so put it back 
For calmer hours in memory's darkest hold, 

where by altering " so put it back " into " remand it thou," 
a somewhat ludicrous image is at all events softened. 

What great care Tennyson took with his phraseology is 
curiously illustrated in The May Queen. In the 1842 edition 
" Robin " was the name of the May (Queen's lover. In 1843 
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it was altered to " Robert," and in 1845 and subsequent 
editions back to " Robin ". 

» Compare, again, the old stanza in The sMilkr's Daughter: — 
How dear to me in youlh, my love, 
Was everything about the mill ; 
The black and silent pool above, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
with what was afterwards substituted : — 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 

Through quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still. 
Another most felicitous emendation is to be found in 
The Poet, where the edition of 1830 reads :— 
And in the boidure of her robe was writ 

Wisdom, a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies, as wUh a thunderfit. 
This in 1842 appears as : — 

^And in her raiment's hem was crac'd in flame 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power — a sacred name, 
ain, in the Lotos Eaters 
Three (huitder-cloven thrones of oldest snow 
Stood sunset-fluGhed 
IS changed into 

Three silent pinnaclts of aged snovi. 

I So in Wili Waterproof the cumbrous 
Like Hezekiah's backward runs 
The shadow of ray days, 
(afterwards simplified into 
r Against its fountain upward runs 

I The current of my days. 

Not less felicitous have been the additions made from 
time to time. Thus in Audky Court the concluding lines 
ran; — 
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The harbour buoy, 
Wilh one green spiU'kle ever and anon 
Dipt by itselt 
But what vividness is there in the subsequent insertion of 

" Sole Htar of phosphorescence in the calm." 

between the first line and the second. 

So again in the Morie d" Arthur how greatly a 
and rhythm improved by the insertion of 

Across the lidge, and paced beside the mere, 
between 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time, 



Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought. 

There ia an alteration in (Enone which is very interesting. 
Till \%H\ this was allowed to stand: — 



U 



No one could have known better than Tennyson that the 
cicala is loudest in the torrid calm of the noonday, as Theo- 
critus, Virgil, Byron and innumerable other poets have 
noticed ; at last he altered it, but at the heavy price of a 
cumbrous pleonasm, into " and the winds are dead ". 

He allowed many years to elapse before he corrected 
another en-or in natural history — but at laat the alteration 
came. In The Poefs Song in the line — 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
the "fly" which the swallow does bunt was substituted for 
what it does not hunt, and that for very obvious reasons. 

But whoever would see what Tennyson's poetry has owed 
to elaborate revision and scrupulous care would do well to 
compare the first edition of Mariana in the South, The Sea- 
Fairies, (Enone, Tite Lady of Shalott, T/ie Palace of Art and 
A Dream qf Fair Women with the poems as they are pre- 
sented in 1858. Poets do not always improve their verses by 
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reviBion, as alt studeotii of Wordsworth's text could abundantly 
illustrate; but it may be doubted whether, in these poems 
at least, Tennyson ever made a single alteration which was 
not for the better. Fitzgerald, indeed, contended that in 
some cases, particularly in The Miiler'x Daug'hter, Tennyson' 
would have done well to let the first reading stand, but 
few critics would agree with him in the instances he gives. 
We may perhaps regret the sacrifice of such a stanza as this — 

I Each coltGfoot down the gtassy bent, 

Whose round leaves hold the gathered shower, 
Each quaintly folded cuckoo pint, 
And silver- paly cuckoo flower. 
fennyson's genius was slow in maturing. The poems 
contributed by him to the volume of 1827, Poems b^ Two 
Brothers, are not without some slight promise, but are very 
far from indicating extraordinary powers. A great advance 
is discernible in Timhuctoo, but that Matthew Arnold should 
have discovered in it the germ of Tennyson's future powers 
is probably to be attributed to the youth of the critic. 
Tennyson was in his twenty-second year when the Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical appeai^ed, and what strikes us in these poems 
is certainly not what Arthur Hallam saw in them : much 
rather what Coleridge and Wilson discerned in them. They 
are the poems of a fragile and somewhat morbid young man 
in whose temper we seem to see a touch of Hamlet, a touch of 
Romeo and, more healthily, a touch of Mercutio. Their most 
promising characteristic is the versatility displayed. Thus we 
find Mariana side by side with the Supposed Con/esstoni, 
the Ode to Memory with ol peavTei, The Ballad of Oriana 
with The Dyitiff Siean, Recollections of The Arabian Nights 
with The Poet. Tlieir worst fault is affectation. Perhaps 
the utmost that can be said for them is that they display a 
^^^p but somewhat thin vein of original genius, after deducing 
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what they owe to Coleridge, to Kests and to other poets. 
This is seen iu the magical touches of description, in the 
exquisite felicity of expression and rhythm which frequently 
mark them, m the pathos and power of auch a poem as 
Oriana, in the pathos and charm of such poems as Miwiana 
and A Dirges in the rich and almost gorgeous fancy dis- 
played in The RecoUeciions. 

The poems of 1833 are much more ambitious and strike 
deeper notes. Here comes in for the (irst time that aivovB- 
aioTtjii, that high seriousness which is one of Tennyson's chief 
characteristics — we see it in The Palace of Art, in (Enone and 
in the verses To J. S. But in intrinsic merit the poems were 
no advance on their predecessors, for the execution was not 
equal to the design. The best, auch as (Enone, A Dream o^ 
Fair Women, Tlie Palace of Art, Tlie Lady of Slialott-—l am 
speaking of course of these poems in their first forni^were 
full of extraordinary blemishes. The volume was degraded 
by pieces which were very unworthy of him, such as 
Darling Room and the verses To Christopher North, 
and affectations of the worst kind deformed many, nay, 
perhaps the majority of the poems. But the capital defect 
lay in the workmanship. The diction is often languid and 
slipshod, sometimes quaintly affected, and we can never go 
far without encountering lines, stanzas, whole poems which 
cry aloud for the file. The power and charm of Tennyson's 
poetry, even at its ripest, depend very largely, often mainly, 
on expression, and the couplet which he envied Browning, 

The liitle more, and how much it is, 
The little leas, and what worlds away, 

is strangely applicable to his own art. On a single word, on 
a subtle collocation, on a slight touch depend often his finest 
effects : " the little less " reduces him to mediocrity, " the little 
more " and he is with the masters. To no poetry would the 
apphcation of Goethe's teat be, as a rule, more tatal — that the 
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real poetic quality in poetry is that which remains when it 
has been translated literally into prose. 

Whoever will compare the poems of 1832 with the sa.aie 
poems as they appeared in 1842 will see that the dillerence is 
not so much a difference in degree, but almost a diifereace in 
kind. Ill the collection of 1832 there were three gem«, TTk 
Sisters, the lines To J. S. and The May Queen. Almost all the 
others which are of any value were, in the edition of 1842, care- 
fully revised, and in some cases practically rewritten. If 
Tennyson's career had closed in 1833 he would hardly have 
won a prominent place among the minor poets of the present 
century. The nine years which intervened between the publica- 
tion of his second volume and the volumes of 1842 were the 
making of him, and transformed a mere dilettante into a master. 
Much has been said about the brutality of Lockhart's review 
in the Q^iarterbf. In some respects it was stupid, in some 
respects it was unjust, but of one thing there can be no 
doubt — it had a most salutary effect. It held up the mirror 
to weaknesses and deficiencies which, if Tennyson did not 
care to acknowledge to others, he must certainly have acknow- 
ledged to himself. It roused him and put him on his mettle, 
It was a wholesome antidote to the enervating flattery of 
coteries and " apostles " who were certainly talking a great 
deal of nonsense about him, as Arthur Hallam's essay in the 
EnglUhmati shows. During the next nine years he pub- 
lished nothing, with the exception of two unimportant con- 
tributions to certain minor periodicals.' But he was educating 
himself, saturating himself with all that is best in the poetry 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, of modem Italy, of Germany 
and of bis own country, studying theology, metaphysics, 

'In rAiAffliftfflic, "Si. Agnes' Eve"; in ThtTribtile. "Slonias"; " Oh I Ihal 
'twrae possible ". Between 1831 and 1B32 he had contributed 10 The Gem three, 
■' No mote," '■ Anacreontics, " and " A Fragment " ; in The BngHskmari s Magaiini, 
a Sonnet ; in Tkt Yorkshire Literary Annua!, lines, " There are three thinga that 
fill my heart with sighs " ; in Friendship's Offering, lines, " Me my own fale ", 
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natural history, geology, astronomy and travels, observing 
nature witli the eye of a poet, a painter and a naturalist. 
Nor was he a recluse. He threw himself heartily into the 
life of his time, following with the keenest interest all the 
great political and social movements, the progress and 
effects of the Keform Bill, the troubles in Ireland, the 
tivaubles with the Colonies, the struggles between the Protec- 
tionists and the Free Traders, Municipal Reform, the advance 
of the democracy, Chartism, the popular education question. 
He travelled on the Continent, he travelled in Wales and Scot- 
land, he visited most parts of England, not as an idle tourist, 
but as a student with note-book in hand. And he had been 
submitted also to the discipline which is of all disciplines 
the most necessary to the poet, and without which, as Goethe 
says, " he knows not the heavenly powers " : he had " ate his 
bread in sorrow ". The death of his father in 1831 had already 
brought him face to face, as he has himself expressed it, with 
the most solemn of all mysteries. In 1833 he had an awful 
shock in the sudden death of his fiieiid Arthur Hallam, " an 
overwlielming sorrow which blotted out all joy from his life 
and made him long for death ". He had other minor troubles 
which contributed greatly to depress him, — the breaking up 
of the old home at Somersby, his own poverty and uncei-tain 
prospects, his being compelled in consequence to break off 
all intercourse with Miss Emily Selwood, It is possible that 
Love and Duiy may have reference to this sori-ow ; it is certain 
that The Two Voices is autobiographical. 

Such was his education between 1832 and 184S, and such 
the influences which were moulding him, while he was slowly 
evolving In Memoriamfmd the poems first published in the latter 
year. To the revision of the old poems he brought tastes and in- 
stincts cultivated by the critical study of all that was best in 
the poetry of the world, and more particularly by a familiarity 
singularly intimate and afiectionate with the masterpieces of 
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the aiicieDt classics ; he brought also the skill of a practised 
workman, for his diligence in production was literally that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the sister art — nulla dies fine lined. 
Into the composition of the new poems all this entered. He 
was no longer a trifler and a Hedonist. As Spedding has 
said, his former poems betrayed "an over-indulgence in the 
luxuries of the senses, a profusion of splendoui-s, hamiouies, 
perfiimes, gorgeous apparel, luscious meals and drinks, and 
creature comforts which rather pall upon the sense, and make 
the glories of the outward world to obscure a little the world 
within ". Like his own Lady of Shahfl, he had communed 
too much with shadows. But the serious poet now speaks. 
He appeals less to the ear and the eye, and more to the heart. 
The sensuous is subordinated to the spiritual and the moral. 
He deals immediately with the dearest concerns of man and 
of society. He has ceased to trifle. The ffTrofSatoTjjs, the 
high seriousness of the true poet, occasional before, now per- 
vades and enters essentially into his work. It is interesting 
to note how many of these poems have direct didactic pur- 
pose. How solemn is the message delivered in such poems 
as The Palace of Art and The Vision of Sin, how noble the 
teaching in Love and Dvty, in CEnone, in Godiva, in lUysses ,- 
to how many must such a poem as The Two Voices have 
brought solace and light ; how full of salutary lessons are the 
political poems You ask me, "why, thoiiffk ill at ease and Love 
thou thy Land, and how noble is their expression ! And, even 
where the poems are less directly didactic, it ia such refresh- 
ment as busy life needs to converse with them, so pure, so 
wholesome, so graciously human is their tone, so tranquilly 
beautiful is their world. Who could lay down The Miller's 
Daiighier, Dora, The Golden Year, The Gardener's Daughter, 
The Talking Oak, Audley Court, Tlie Day Dream without 
something of the feeling which Goethe felt when he first laid 
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^^^1 down The Vicar of Wakefield ? In the best lyrics in these 
^^^H vohimeB, such as Break, Break, and Move Eastward, Happy 
^^^M Earth, the most fastidious of critics must recognise flawless 
^^^1 gems. In the two volumes of 1842 Tennyson carried to per- 
^^^H fection all that was best in his earlier poems, and displayed 
^^H powers of which he may have given some indication in his 
^^H cruder efforts, but which must certainly have exceeded the 
^^f expectation of the most sanguine of his rational admirers. 
I These volumes justly gave him the first place among the 

poets of his time, and that supremacy he maintained — in the 
opinion of most — till the day of his death. It would be 
absurd to contend that Tennyson's subsequent publications 
added nothing to the fame which will be secured to him by 
these poems. But this at least is certain, that, taken with hi 
Memoriam, they represent the crown and flower of his achieve- 
ment. What is best in them he never excelled and perhaps 
never equalled. We should be the poorer, and much the 
poorer, for the loss of anything which he produced subse- 
quently, it is true ; but would we exchange half a dozen of 
the best of these poems or a score of the best sections of In 
Memoriam for all that he produced between 1850 and his 
death ? 

Ill 

The poems of 1842 naturally divide themselves into 
1 g]-oups :- 



(i.) studies 


in Fancy. 


Claribel. 


A Dream of Fair Womm. 


Lilian. 


Tht Sca-Fairits. 


Isabil. 


Tki Deserted House. 


MadiKni. 


Love and Death. 


A spirit Haunts. 


The Merman. 


RecoUalioiti of the Arabian Nights. 


The Mermaid. 


AdlliHC. 


The Lady of Shatott. 


Tht Dying Su>a«. 


Bteanore, 
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Margaret. 

The Death of the Old Year. 

St. Agnes. 

Sir Galahad. 

The Day Dream, 

(ii.) Studies of Passion. 

Mariana. 

Mariana in the South. 

Oriana. 

Fatima. 



Will Waterproofs Monologue. 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 

The Talking Oak. 

The Poet's Song. 



The Sisters. 
Locksley Hall. 
Edward Gray. 



(iii.) Psychological Studies. 



A Character. 
The Poet. 
The Poet's Mind. 
The Two Voices. 



The Palace of Art. 

The Vision of Sin. 

St. Simeon Stylites, 



(iv.) Idylls. 
(a) Classical. 



(Enone. 
The Lotos Eaters. 

The Miller's Daughter. 

The May Queen. 

Morte d' Arthur. 

The Gardener's Daughter. 

Dora. 



Ulysses. 



{b) English. 



Audley Court. 

Walking to the Mail. 

Edwin Morris. 

The Golden Year. 



(v.) Ballads. 



Oriana. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Edward Gray. 



Lady Clare, 

The Lord of Burleigh. 

The Beggar Maid. 



(vi.) Autobiographical. 



Ode to Memory. 

Sonnet to jf. M. K. 

To with the Palace of Art. 

To y. S. 

Amphion. 
To E, L, on his Travels in Greece. 



To 



after reading a Life and 

Letters. 

" Come not when I am Dead." 

A Farewell. 

**Move Eastward^ Happy Earth." 

" Break, Break, Break." 



(vii.) Political Group. 



" You ask me." 
** Of old sat Freedom." 



^* Love thou thy Land." 
The Goose. 
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In surveying these poems two things must strike every one 
— their very wide range and their very fragmentary character. 
There is scarcely any side of life on which they do not touch, 
scarcely any phase of passion and emotion to which they do 
not give exquisite expression. Take the love poems: com- 
pare Fatima with Isabel, The MUlei^s Daughter with Locksky 
HaM, Tfe Gfwdaier's Daughter with Madeline, or Mariana 
with Cleopatra in the Dream of Fair Women. When did 
love find purer and nobler expression than in Love ami Duty ? 
Wlien has sorrow found utterance more perfect than in the 
verses T^j./.^., or the passion for the past than in BrfaA',67-eflA:, 
Break, or revenge and jealousy than in Tlie Sisters ? In Tlie 
Two Voices, The Palace of Art And Tbt Vinon oj Sim we are 
in another sphere. They are ippeah to the soul of man 
on subjects of momentous concern to him And each is 
a masterpiece. What is proper to philosophy and what is 
proper to poetry have never perhips been so happily blended. 
They have all the sensuous charm of Keats, but the prose of 
Hume could not have presented the truths which they are 
designed to convey with more lucidity and precision. In 
that superb fragment the Morte tT Arthur we have many of 
the noblest attributes of Epic poetry. (Enone is the perfec- 
tion of the classical idyll, The Gardenet's Daughter and the 
idylls that follow it of the romantic. Sir Galaltad and St. 
Agnes are in the vein of Keats and Coleridge, but Keats and 
Coleridge have produced nothing more exquisite and nothing 
so ethereal. The Ijitas Raters is p erhaps the mo8t_purely 
delipious poem ever written, the ne plus uttra~o{ sensuous 
loveliness, and yet the poet who gave us that has given us 
also the political poems, poems as trenchant and austerely 
dignified in style as they are pregnant with practical wisdom. 
There is the same versatility displayed in the trifles. 

But all is fragmentary. No thread strings these jewels. 
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They form a collection of gems unset and unarranged. With- 
out any system or any definite scope they have nothing of 
that unity in diversity which is so perceptible in the lyrics 
and minor poems of Goethe and Wordsworth, Capricious 
as the gyrations of a sea-gull weeni the poet's moods and 
movements. We have now the reveries of a love-aick maiden, 
now the picture of a soul wrestling with despair and death ; 
here a study from rural life, or a study in character, there a 
sermon on politics, or a descent into the depths of psycho- 
logical truth, or a sketch from nature. But nothing could be 
more concentrated than the power employed to shape each 
fragment into form. What Pope says of the JEnrid may be 
applied with very literal truth to these poems : — 

• Finiah'il the whole, and laboured every part 

With patient touches of unwearied art. 
In the poems of 1842 we have the secret of Tennyson's 
eminence as a poet as well as the secret of his limitations. 
He appears to have been constitutional !v deficient in what 
the Greeks called arvhitektonike, combination and disposi- 
tion on a large scale. The measure of bis power as a 
constructive artist is given us in the poem in which the 
English idylls may Ire said to culminate, namely, Enoch 
Arden. In Memoriam and the Idylls of the King- have a sort 
of spiritual unity, but they are a series of fragments tacked 
rather than fused together. It is the same with Maud., and 
it is the same with The Princess. His poems have always a 
tendency to resolve themselves into a series of cameos ; it is 
only the short poems which have organic unity. A gift of 
fehcitous and musical expression which is absolutely mar- 
vellous; an instinctive sympathy with what is best and most 
elevated in the sphere of ordinary life, of ordinary thought 
and sentiment, of ordinary activity with consummate repre- 
sentative power ; a most rare faculty of seizing and fixing in 
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very perfect form what is commonly so inexpressible because 
so impalpable and evanescent in emotion and expression ; a 
power of catching and rendering the charm of nature with 
fidelity and vividness which resemble magic; and lastly, 
unrivalled skill in choosing, repolishing and remounting the 
gems which are our common inheritance from the past : these 
are the gifts which will secure permanence for his work as long 
as the English language lasts. 

In his power of crystallising commonplaces he stands next 
to Pope, in subtle felicity of expression beside Virgil. And, 
when he says of Virgil that we find in his diction "all the 
grace of all the muses often flowering in one lonely word," he 
Bays what is literally true of his own work. As a master of 
style his place is in the fii-st rank among English classical 
poets. But his style is the perfection of art. His diction, 
like the diction of Milton and Gray, resembles mosaic work. 
With a touch here and a touch there, now from memory, now 
from unconscious assimilation, inlaying here an epithet and 
there a phrase, adding, subtracting, heightening, modifying, 
substituting one metaphor for another, developing what is 
latent in the suggestive imagery of a predecessor, laying 
under contribution tlie most intimate familiarity with what is 
best in the literature of the ancient and modem world, the 
unwearied artist toils patiently on till his precious mosaic 
work is without a flaw. All the resources of rhetoric are em- 
ployed to give distinction to his style and every figure in 
rhetoric finds expression in his diction : Hypallage as in 

The pillard dusk 
Of sounding sycamores. 



Shrill, chili with flakes of foam. 
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Oxymoron as 

Behold them unheheld^ unheard 

Hear all. 

— (Enone, 

Hyperbaton as in 

The deW'impearled winds of dawn. 

— Ode to Metnory, 

Metonjrmy as in ^ 

The bright death quiver'd at the victim's throat. 

— Dream of Fair Women. 

or in 

For some three careless moans 
The summer pilot of an empty heart. 

— Gardener* s Daughter, 

No poet since Milton has employed what is known as 
Onomatopceia with so much eflFect. Not to go farther than 
the poems of 1842, we have in the Morte d* Arthur : — 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

or 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms^ and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he bas'd 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

or the exquisite 

I heard the water lapping on the crag^ 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds. 

So in The Dymg Swan, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

See too the whole of Oriana and the description of the dance 

at the beginning of The Vision qfSvn. 

/^ Assonance, alliteration, the revival or adoption of obsolete 

uind provincial words, the transplantation of phrases and 

/dioms from the Greek and Latin languages, the employment 

/ of common words in uncommon senses, all are pressed into 

Ithe service of adding distinction to his diction. His diction 

blends the two extremes of simplicity and artificiality, but 
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with such fine tact that this strange combination has seldom 
the effect of incongruity. Longinus has remarked that "as 
the fainter lustre of the stars is put out of sight by the all- 
encompassing rays of the aun, so when sublimity sheds its 
light round the sophistries of rhetoric they become invisible ".' 
What Longinus says of" sublimity " i^qually true of sincerity 
and truthfulness in combination with exquisitely harmonious 
expression. We have an illustration in Gray's Ekgy. No- 
thing could be more artificial than the style, but what poem 
in the world appeals more directly to the heart and to the 
eye ? It is one thing to call art to the assistance of art, it is 
quite another thing to call art to the assistance of nature. 
And this is what both Gray and Tennyson do, and this is 
why their artificiality, so far from shocking us, " passes in 
music out of sight ". But this cannot be said of Tennyson 
without reserve. At times his strained endeavours to give 
distinction to his style by putting common things in an un- 
common way led him into intolerable affectation. Thus we 
have " the knightly growth that fringed his lips " for a mous- 
tache, " azure pillars of the hearth " for ascending smoke, 
" ambrosial orbs " for apples, " frayed magnificence " for a 
shabby dress, " the secular abyss to come " for future ages, 
"the sinless years that breathed beneath the Syrian blue" 
for the life of Christ, " up went the hush'd amaze of hand 
and eye " for a gesture of surprise, and the like. One of the 
worst instances is in^^n Memoriam, where what is appropriate 
to the simple sentiment finds, as it should do, corresponding 
aimplicity of expression in the first couplet, to collapse into 
the falsetto of strained artificiality in the second : — 

To rest beneath the clover sod 
I That takes the sunshine and the tains, 

. Or when Ike kiiccling kamUi drains 
\ The chalice of Iht grapes of God. 
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An illustration of the same thing, almost as offensive, is in 
i.^Enoch Jrden, where, inan otherwise studiously simple diction, 
/Enoch's wares as a (ishernian l)ecorae 
Enoch's ocean spoil 

But these peculiarities are less common in the earlier poema 

than in the later : it was a vicious habit which grew on him. 

But, if exception may sometimes be taken to his diction, 

,tio exception can be taken to his rhythm. No English poet 

' since Milton, Tennyson's only superior in this respect, had 

' a finer ear or a more consummate mastery over all the 

resources of rhythmical expression. What colours are to a 

painter rhythm is, in description, to the poet, and few have 

rivalled, none have excelled Tennyson in this. Take the 

'. following : — 

And ghastly thro' the driazling rain 
Oh the bald strut strikes the blank day. 

— In Memoriam. 

See particidarly In Memoriam, cvii., the lines beginning 
"Fiercely flies," to "darken on the rolling brine": the descrip- 
tion of the island in Enoch. Arden; but specification is need- 
less, it applies to all his descriptive poetry. It is marvellous 
tJaat he can produce such effects by such simple means : a 
mere enumeration of particulai's will often do it, as here : — 

No giay old gr3.ngi: or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed, 

Or simple style from mead to mead, 
Or sheep walk up the windy wold. 

— In Memoriam, c. 

The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 

The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

—The MilUr's Daughter. 



i 
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His blank verse is best described by negatives. It has not 
the endless variety, the elasticity and freedom of Shaicespeare's, 
it has not the massiveness and majesty of Milton's, it has not 
the austere grandeur of Wordsworth's at its best, it has not 
the wavy swell, '* the linked sweetness long drawn out " of 
Shelley's, but its distinguinhing feature is, if we may use the 
expression, its importunate beauty. What Coleridge said of 
Claudian's style may be applied to it : " Every line, nay every 
word stops, looks full in your face and asks and begs for 



praise 



His earlier blank verse is less elaborate and s 



ingly more spontaneous and easy than his later.' But it is in 
his lyric verse that his rhythm is seen in its greatest perfection. 
No English lyrics have more magic or more haunting beauty, 
more of that which charms at once and charms for ever, 
j/ In his description of nature he is incomparable. Take 
the following from The Dyiii^ Swan : — 

Some blue peaks in the diacance rose, 

And while against the cold- white sky, 
It their crowning snows. 
One willow over the river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 

Above in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will. 
or the opening scene in (Enone and in Tfw Lotos Eaters, or 
the meadow scene in The Gardener"/) Daughter, or the con- 

' Tennyson's blank verse in the IJylls of tht King (excepting in the Morte 
d'ArlAvr and in the grundcr passages) is obviously modelled in rhythm on that of 
Shakespeare's earlier style seen to perfection in King Jnhn. Compare the follow- 
ing lines with the rhythm say of Elaine or Guinevere :— 

Bui DOW will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chose the native beauly from bis cheek. 
And he will look as bollow as a ghost ; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit : 
And so he'll die ; and, rising so again. 
When I shall meet bim in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

—KiHgMn, III., i». 
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elusion of Audley Courts or the forest scene in the Dream of 
Fair Women, or this stanza in Mariana in the South : — 

There all in spaces rosy-bright 

Large Hesper glitter'd on her tears, 

And deepening through the silent spheres, 

Heaven over Heaven rose the night; 

A single line, nay, a single word, and a scene is by magic 
before us, as here where the sea is looked down upon from an 
immense height : — 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 

—The Eagle, 

Or here of a ship at sea, in the distance : — 

And on through zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep, 

— To the Rev. F. D, Maurice, 

Or here of waters falling high up on mountains : — 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 

— The Princess, 

Or of a water-fall seen at a distance : — 

And like a downward smoke the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

Or here again : — 

We left the dying ebb thdX faintly lipp*d 
The flat red granite. 

Or here of a wave : — 

Like a wave in the wild North Sea 
Green glimmering toward the summit bears with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies 
Down on a bark. 

— Elaine, 
That beech will gather brown^ 
This maple bum itself away, 

— In Memoriam, 
The wide-winged sunset of the misty marsh. 

— Last Tournament, 
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But illustrations would be endless. Nothing seems to 
escape him in Nature. Take the following : — 

Like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out of place, 

— Edwin Morris, 

Or 

Delays as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself f when all the woods are green. 

— The Princess, 
As black as ash-buds in the front of March, 

— The Gardener*s Daughter, 

A gusty April morn 
That puffed the swaying branches into smoke, 

— Holy Grail, 

So with flowers, trees, birds and insects : — 

The fox-glove clusters dappled bells, 

— The Two Voices. 

The sunflower : — 

Rays round with flame its disk of seed, 

— In Memoriam, 

The dog-rose : — 

Tufts of rosy -tinted snow, 

— Two Voices, 
A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime, 

— Maud, 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within, 

—The Brook, 

Or of a chrysalis : — 

And flash'd as those 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dusk wing ccLses^ all beneath there bums 
A jewelVd harness^ ere they pass and fly. 

— Gareth and Lynette. 

So again : — 

Wan-sallow, as the plant that feeds itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen. 

—Id, 
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AU the silvtry gossam^, 

Tlut ItrinkU into grten tad gold. 

— In UtMotiaai, 



His epithets are in themselves a study : " the deroy-tasselPd 
wood," "the tetider-pettcUTd shadow," " crinuon-circVd star," 
the " hoary clematis," " creamy spray," " dry-ton^ued lattrels ". 
But whatever he describes is described with the same felici- 
tous vividness. How magical is this in the verses to Edward 
Lear ^ — 

Naiads ooi'd 

A glimmering shouldtr under gloom 

OI cavern pillars. 
Or this:— 

• She lock'd hei lips : she left me where 1 stood : 

" Glory lo God," she sang, and past aiar, 
Thiiddingthe sombre boskage of the wood, 
Toward the morning-star. 

— A Dream of Fair Women. 
But if in the world of Nature nothing escaped his sensi- 
tive and sympathetic observation.^and indeed it might be 
said of him as truly as of Shelley's Alastor 

Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heail its choicest impulses, 

— he had studied the world of books with not less sympathy and 
attention. In the sense of a profound and extensive acquain- 
tance with all that is best in ancient and modem poetry, and 
in an extraordinarily wide knowledge of general literature, 
of philosophy and theology, of geography and travel, and of 
various branches of natural science, he is one of the most 
erudite of English poets. With the poetry of the Greek 
and Latin classics he was, like Milton and Gray, thoroughly 
saturated. Its influence penetrates his work, now in indirect 
renuniscence, now in direct imitation, now iuspiiing, now 
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modifying, now moulding. He tells us in The DaUy how 
when at Como " the rich Virgilian rustic measure of Lar\ 
Mcixwme '" haunted him all dav, and in a later fragment how, 
as he rowed from Desenzano to Sirmio, Catullus was with 
him. And they and their brethren, from Homer to Theo- 
critus, from Lucretius to Claudian, always were with him. 
I have illustrated so fully in the notes and elsewhere' the 
influence of the Greek and Roman classics on the poems of 
184S that it is not necessary to go into detail here. But a 
few examples of the various ways in which they affected 
Tennyson's work generally may be given. Sometimes he 
transfers a happy epithet or expression in literal translation. 



On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 
which is Homer's epithet for the shoulder — 

—Od.. xi., ij8. 
It was the red cock skauiing to the light, 
exactly the 

(Until the cock shouted). 

— BatTochomyomachia, 191. 
And all in passion utter'd a dry shriek, 

which is the ^cca vox of the Roman poets. So in The Lotos 
Eaters : — 

His voice was thin as voices from the grave, 
which is Theocritus' voice of Hylas from his watery grave : — 

ipaid, f ImTO •poini 



[Thin 



e the V. 



:e). 



So in The Princess, sect. i. : — 

And cook'd his spleen, 
which is a phrase from the Greek, as in Homer, //., iv., 
■513:— 

' /Itmtratians of Tennyson. 
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(At the ships be cooka his heaii-giieving spleen). 
Again in J^ Princess, sect. iv. : — 

Laugh'd aith alien lipi, 

which fa Homer'. (Od., 69-70)— 

iii* 4|I)| yyaSitolai ytKiftir iAAiTpfaiui. 

So in Ed-mn Morris — 

All perfect, finiehed io ihe finger nail, 

which is a phrase transferred from Latin through the Greek ; 
cf., Horace, Sat., i., v., 32 :— 

'•*" Ad unguent 

^^1 Faclus homo 

^^P (A man faGhioned to the finger nail). 

'™"rhe brtde earth," In Memoriam, cxxvii., which is Horace's 
Bruta tellus. 

—Odes, i., xmtiv., 9, 

So again : — 

A bevy ot tOX6 afple-chiek'd 

in The Island, which is Theocritus' /laXo-n-dpyo^. The line 

in the Morte d'Jrthur, 

This way and that, dividing the swift mind, 

is an ahnost literal translation of Virgil's ^n., iv,, 285 : — 
Atque animum nunc hue celerera nunc dividit illuc 
(And this way and that he divides his swift mind). 

Another way in which they affect him is where, without 
:t imitation, they colour passages and poems as in (Enone, 
Tlie Lotus Eaters, Tithtmus, Tiremas, Tha Death of (Enone, ' 
Defneter arid Persephone, the passage heginniug " From the 
woods" in The Garderier's Daughter, which is a parody of 
Theocritus, Id., vii., 139 seq., while the Cyclops' invocation 
to Galatea in Theocritus, Id., xi., Si9-79, was ptauily the 
model for the idyll, " Come down, O Maid," in the seventh 
section of The Priniess, just as the tournament iu the same 
recalls closely the epic of Homer and Virgil. Tennyaon 
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had a wonderfiil way of transfusing, as it were, the essence 
of some beautifiil passage in a Greek or Roman poet into 
English. A striking illustration of this would be the influ- 
ence of reminiscences of Virgil's fourth JEjieid on the idyll of 
Elaine and Guinevere. Compare, for instance, the following : 
he is describing the love-wasted Elaine, as she sits brooding in 
the lonely evening, with the shadow of the wished-for death 
falling on her : — 

But when they left her to herself again, h 

Death, like a friend's voice from a distant field, S 

Approaching through the darkness, callM ; the owls ^ 

Wailing had power upon her, and she mix'd 
Her fancies with the sallow -rifted glooms 
Of evening and the moaninge of the wind. 

How exactly does this recall, in a manner to be felt rather 
than exactly defined, a passage equally exquisite and equally 
pathetic in Virgil's picture of Dido, where, with the shadow of 
her death also falling upon her, she seems to hear the phantom 
voice of her dead husband, and " mixes her fancies " with the 
glooms of night and the owl's funereal wail : — 

Hinc exaudiri voces et veihi vocantis 

Visa viii, nox quam terras obscura teneret ; 

Solaque culminibus feralj carmine hubo 

Sape queri, et longas in fletnm ducere voces. 

(From it she thought she clearly heard a voice, even the accents of her 
husband calling her when night was wrapping the earth with darkness ; and 
on the roof the lonely owl in funereal strains kept oft complaining, drawing 
out into a wail its protcacted notes.) 

Similar passages, though not so striking, would be the 
picture of Pindar's Elysium in Tiresias, the sentiment per- 
vading The Lotos Eaters transferred so faithfully from the 
Greek poets, the scenery in CEnorie so crowded with details 
from Homer, Theocritus and Callimachus. Sometimes we 
find similes suggested by the classical poets, but enriched by 
touches from original observation, as here iu The Priacesi: — 
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Ab one thai climbs a peak to gaze 
O'ei land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Diag inward from the deeps, a wall of night 
Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore. 
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^^^^P And quenching lake by lake and tain by tarn 

^^^^ Expunge the world, 

which was plainly suggested by Homer, iv., 275 : — 

(0! J' St' inh ffiroirifij tl3« y^ifiBS mVoAot irfip 
ipX^fJ^ffov Kari ir^vTOf inrh Zf<fi6ptno loi^s 
T$ 5< t' intiStr i6rri, nt\dvTtpor iiOri niaan, 
(palm' Ihv KBTi rivTOr, &yii St ts AnTAaTa iroK\hv- 
" (Ab when a goat-herd from some hill-peak sees a cloud coming across 
*e deep with the blast of the west wind behind it ; and to bim, being as he 
is afar, it seems blacker, even as pitch, as it goes along the deep, bringing 
with it a great whirlwind.) 

So again the fine simile in Elaine, beginning 
Bare as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 
is at least modelled on the simile in Iliad, xv., 381-4, with 
reminiscences of the same similes in Iliad, Jtv., 624, and Iliad, 
IT., 42-56. The simile in the first section of the Princess, 
As when a lield of corn 
Bows all its ears before Che roaring East, 
reminds us of Homer's 

uT S' 3te K>iri)in) Zi^vpos BaBaX'hicr, i\9iir 



thede 



AdBpo!, 4Taiyl(my, iirl -r' ii/iifi liirtax6c,TiriP. 
(Ag when (he west wind tosses a deep cornfield rushing down \ 
furious blast, and it bows with all its ears.) 
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fArms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o'ei a little Btone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon il. 
iy Si fiifS oTtfifoiiri Ppax^oaai Hnpor frir' &fuiy 
lirraaia/, fiirf ir^Tpoi oAofrpoxoi oSs t* Ku\lyiay 
Xiifidf^vs TOTOfiii tiiyikais »tp.*f.o-f Styus. 

—Idyll, xxii., 48 seg. 
(And the muscles on his brawny amis close under the shoulder stood 
out like boulders which the wintry torrent has rolled and worn smooth with 
the mighty eddies.) 

But there was another use to which Tennyson applied his 
accurate and intimate acquaintance with the classics. It lay 
in developing what was suggested by them, in unfolding, so to 
speak, what was furled in their imagery. Nothing is more 
striking in ancient classical poetry than its pregnant condensa- 
tion. It often expresses in an epithet what might be expanded 
into a detailed picture, or calls up in a single phrase a whole 
scene or a whole position. Where in Merlin and Vivian 
Tennyson described 

The blind u/avc felling rcujid his long sea hall 

he was merely unfolding to its full Homer's xv/ux Kta<^6v— 
" dumb wave " ; just as the best of all comments on Horace's 
expression, " Vultus nimium lubricus aspici," Odes, I., xix., 8, 
is given us in Tennyson's picture of the Oread in Lucretius : — 
How the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides. 

Or take again this passage in the Agamenmon, 4fl4-5, de- 
scribing Menelaus pining in his desolate palace for the lost 
Helen :— 

(And in his yearning love for her who is over the sea a phantom will 
1 over his palace.) 
the lines in Guinevere but an expansion of what 




is latent but i 
Greek poet : — 
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nfolded in the pregnant suggestiveness of the 



»And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 
Thy shadow still would glide from room to room, 
And I should evermore be vex'd with thee 
In hanging tobi: or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly foot-fall echoing on the stair^ — 

with a i-eminiscence also perhaps of Constance's speech in 
King John, III,, iv. 

It need hardly be said that these particular passages, and 
possibly some of the others, may be mere coincidences, but 
they illustrate what numberless other passages which could 
be cited prove that Tennyson's careful and meditative study 
of the Greek and Roman poets enabled him to enrich his 
work by these felicitous adaptations. 

He used those poets as his master Virgil used his Greek 
predecessors, and what the elder Seneca said of Ovid, who 
had appropriated a line from Virgil, might exactly be applied 
to Tennyson : " Fecisse quod in multis aliis versibus Viigilius 
fecerat, non suiTipiendi causa sed palani imitandi, hoc animo 
ut vellet agnosci ".' 

He had plainly studied with equal attention the chief 
Italian poets, especially Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso. 
On a passage in Dante he founded his Ulynxes, and imita- 
tions of that master arc frequent throughout his poems. 
In Meimrriam, both in its general scheme as well as in 
numberless particular passages, closely recalls Petrarch ; and 
Aiiosto and Tasso have each influenced his work. In the 
poetry of his own country nothing seems to have escaped him, 
either in the masters or the minor poets.^ To apply the term 



; opporlunily of pointing oi 
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plagiarism to Tennyson's use of his predecessoi-s would be as 
absurd as to resolve some noble fabric into its stones and 
bricks, and confounding the one with the other to taunt the 
architect with appropriating an honour which belongs to 
the quarry and the potter. Tennyson's method was exactly 
the method of two of the greatest poets in the world, Virgil 
and Milton, of the poet who stands second to Virgil in 
I Roman poetry, Horace, of one of the moat illustrious of 

^^H our own minor poets. Gray. 

^^H An artist more fastidious than Tennyson never existed. 

^^V As scrupulous a purist in language as Cicero, Chesterfield and 

I Macaulay in prose, as Virgil, Milton, and Leopardi in verse, 

I his care extended to the nicest minutiae of word-forms. 

Thus "ancle" is always spelt with a "c" when it stands 

alone, with a " k " when used in compounds ; thus he spelt 

" Idylls " with one " 1 " in the short poems, with two " I's " 

I in the epic poems; thus the employment of "through" or 
" thro'," of " bad " or " bade," and the retention or suppres- 
sion of "e" in past participles are always carefully studied. 
He took immense pains to avoid the clash of "s" with "s," 
and to secure the predominance of open vowels when rhythm 
rendered them appropriate. Like the Greek painter with his 
partridge, he thought nothing of sacrificing good things if, 
in any way, they interfered with unity and symmetry, and 
thus, his son tells us, many stanzas, in themselves of exquisite 
beauty, have been lost to us. 
ey« 
bav 



Tennyson's place is not among the "lords of the vbionary 
eye," among seers, among prophets, but not the least part of 

have been farther [rom m; intention in thai book Ibaa wbat has so often been 
It unfairly attributed lo it, nsmely. an attempt 10 show tbal a charge of 
;iarisni might be justly urged against Tennyson. No honest critic, who had 

even cursorily inspected the book, could so utterly misrepresent its purpose. 
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the debt which his countrjmen owe to him is his dedication 
of his art to the noblest purposes. At a time when poetry 
was beginning to degenerate into what it has now almost 
universally become — a mere sense- pampering siren, and when 
mtics were telling us, as they are still telling us, that we are 
to understand by it "all literary production which attains 
the power of giving pleasure by its form aa distinct from its 
matter," he remained true to the creed of his great prede- 
cessors. "L'art pour art," he would say, quoting Georges 
Sand, " est un vaui mot : l'art pour le vrai, l'art pour le beau 
et le bon, voili la religion que je cherche." When he suc- 
ceeded to the laureateship he was proud to remember that 
the wreath which had descended to him was 
greener bom ihe blows 
Of him that utter'd nothing base, 
and he was a loyal disciple of that poet whose aim had been, 
in his own words, " to console the afflicted, to add sunshine 
to daylight by making the happy happier, to teach the young 
and the gracious of every age to see, to think, to feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous ".' 
Wordsworth had said that he wished to be regarded as a 
teacher or aa nothing, but unhappily he did not always distin- 
guish between the way in which a poet and a philosopher 
should teach. He forgot that the didactic element in a poem 
should be, to employ a homely illustration, what garlic should 
be in a salad, " scarce suspected, animate the whole," that the 
poet teaches not as the moralist and the preacher teach, but 
as nature and life teach us. He taught us when he wrote TVle 
Fountain and The Highland Reaper, The Leach-gathersr and 
Michael, he merely wearied us when he sermonised in The Ex- 
cursion and in The Prelude. Tennyaonnever make s this mistake. . 
He is seldom directly di dactic. Would he inculcate subjuga- , 



e Wordsworth's 



Lady Beaumonl, Prose Worts, vol H., p. 17S. 
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tion to the law of duty — he gives us the funeral ode on 
Wellington, The Charge of the Light Brigade, and Love and 
Ihity. Would he inculcate resignation to the will of God, 
and the moral efficacy of conventional Christianity — he gives 
us Enoch Arden. Would he picture the endless struggle be- 
tween the sensual and the spiritual, and the relation of ideals 
to life — he jifives us the IdyUs of the King. Would he point 
to what atheism may leld — he gives us Lucretius. Poems 
which are masterpieces of seosuous art, such as mere aesthetes, 
like Rosetti and his school, must contemplate with admiring 
despair, he makes vehicles of the most serious moral and 
spiritual teaching. The Vision of Sin is worth a hundred 
sermons on the disastrous effects of unbridled profligacy. In 
7%*! Palace of Art we have the quintessence of The Book of 
EccU^astes and much more besides. Even in The Lotos 
j Eaters we have the mirror held up to Hedonism. On the 
education of the affections and on the purity of domestic life 
must depend very largely, not merely the happiness of indi- 
1 viduals, but the well-being of society, and how wide a space 
is filled by poems in Tennyson's works bearing influentially 
on these subjects is obvious. And they admit us into a 
I pleasaunce with which it is good to be familiar, so pure and 

wholesome is their atmosphere,so tranquilly beautiful the world 
in which the characters move and the little dramas unfold 
themselves. They preach nothing, but deep into every heart 

I must sink their silent lessons. " Upon the sacredness of home 
life," writes his son, " he would maintain that the stability and 
greatness of a nation lai^ely depend ; and one of the secrets 
of his power over mankind was his true joy in the family 
duties and affections." What sermons have we in The Mtller'a 
Daughter, in Dora, in The Gardener's Daughter and in lA)ve 
and Duty. The Princess was a direct contribution to a social 
question of momentous importance to our time. Matid had 
an immediate political purpose, while in In Memoriam he 
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became the interpreter and teacher of his generation in a stil) 
higher sense. 

Since Shakespeare no English poet has been so essentially 
patriotic, or appealed so directly to the political conscience of 
the nation. In his noble eulogies of the English constitution 
and of the virtue and wisdom of its architects, in his spirit- 
stirring pictures of the heroic actions of our forefathers and 
contemporaries both by land and sea, in his passionate denun- 
ciations of all that he believed would detract from England's 
greatness and be prejudicial to her i-eal interests, in his hearty 
sympathy with every movement and with every measure 
which he believed would contribute to her honour and her 
power, in all this he stands alone among modem poets. But 
if he loved England as Shakespeare loved her, he had other 
lessons than Shakespeare's to teach her. The responsibilities 
imposed on the England of our time— -and no poet knew 
this better — ai* very different from those imposed on the 
England of Elizabeth. An empire vaster and more populous 
than that of the Caesars has since then been added to 
our dominion. Millions, indeed, who are of the same blood 
as ourselves and who speak our language have, by the 
folly of common ancestors, become aliens. But how immense 
are the realms peopled by the colonies which are still 
loyal to us, and by the three hundred millions who in India 
own us as their rulers : of this vast empire England is 
now the capital and centre. That she should fulfil completely 
and honourably the duties to which destiny has called her will 
be the prayer of every patriot, that he should by his own 
efforts contribute all in his power to further such fulfilment 
must be his earnest desire. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that Tennyson contributed more than any man who has 
ever lived to what may be called the higher political education 
of the English-speaking races. Of imperial federation he 
was at once the apostle and the pioneer. In poetry which 
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appealed aa probably no other poetry has appealed to every 
class, wherever our language is spoken, he dwelt fondly on 
all that constitutes the greatness and glory of England, on 
her gi-andeur in the past, on the magnificent promise of the 
part she will play in the future, if her sons are true to her. 
There should be no distinction, for she recognises no distinc- 
tion between her children at home and her children in her 
colonies. She is the common mother of a common race : one 
flag, one sceptre, the same proud ancestry, the same splendid 
inheritance. " How strange England cannot see," he once 
wrote, " that her true policy lies in a close union with her 
colonies." 

Shaieis of our gloiiouG past, 

Shall we not thro' good and ill 

Cleave to one another still ? 

Biitain's myriad voices call, 

Sons be welded all and all 

Into one imperial whole. 

One with Britain, heart and soul I 

One life, one flag, one 6eel, one Throne ) 
Thus did the poetry of Tennyson draw closer, and thus 
will it continue to draw closer those sentimental ties — 
"ties, in Burke's phrase, " light as air, but strong as links 
of iron," which bind the colonies to the mother country ; and 
in so doing, if he did not actually initiate, he furthered, as no 
other single man has furthered, the most important movement 
of our time. Nor has any man of genius in the present cen- 
tury — not Dickens, not Ruskin — been moved by a purer spirit 
of philanthropy, or done more to show how little the qualities 
and actions which dignify humanity depend, or need depend, 
on the accidents of fortune. He brought poetry into touch 
with the discoveries of science, and with the speculations of 
theology and metaphysics, and though, in treating such sub- 
jects, his power is not, perhaps, equal to his charm, the debt 
hich his countrymen owe him, even intellectually, is incal- 
culable. 
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TENNYSON'S EARLY POEMS 



TO THE QUEEN 



Revered, beloved ' — O you that hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria,* — since your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 

Of him that utter'd nothing base ; 

And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme 

If aught of ancient worth be there; 

Then — whde ^ a sweeter music wakes, 
And thro' wild March the throstle calls, 
Where all about your palace-walls 



Thes' 



i-lit ahnond-blossom shakes 



Take, Madam, this poor book of song; 
For tho* the faulte were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your kindness.* May you rule us long, 



' 1851. Revered Victoria, you that h. 

* 1B51. I ttank you thai your Royal 

* This stanza added in 1853. 
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And leave us rulers of your blood 

As noble till the latest day ! 

May children of our children say, 
" She wrought her people lasting good ; ' 

" Her court was pure ; her life s 

God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
;r as Mother, Wife and Queen ; 

" And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet ^ 




ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 

But the solemn oak-tree sigheth. 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial. 

With an ancient melody 

Of an inward agony. 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 



At eve the beetle boometh 

Athwart the thicket lone : 
At noon the wild bee ^ hummeth 

About the moss'd headstone : 
At midnight the moon cometh, 

And looketh down alone. 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth. 

The callow throstle ^ lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 

The babbling runnel crispeth. 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 



LILIAN 

First printed in 1830. 



Airy, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 

Laughing all she can ; 
She'll not tell me if she love me. 

Cruel little Lilian. 



1 1830. "Wild" omitted, and "low" inserted with a hyphen before 
" hummeth ". 

^ J851 and all prerious editions, " fledgling " for " callow ", 
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2 

When my passion seeks 

Pleasance in love-sighs 
She, looking thro' and thro* ^ me 
Thoroughly to undo me, 

Smiling, never speaks : 
So innocent-arch; so cunning-simple. 
From beneath her gathered wimple ^ 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes. 
Till the lightning laughters dimple 

The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 

Then away she flies. 



Pr3rthee weep. May Lilian ! 
Gaiety without eclipse 

Wearieth me, May Lilian : 
Thro* * my very heart it thrilleth 

When from crimson-threaded * lips 
Silver-treble laughter ^ trilleth : 

Prythee weep, May Lilian. 



Praying all I can, 
If prayers will not hush thee. 

Airy Lilian, 
Like a rose-leaf I will crush thee. 

Fairy Lilian. 



1 1830. Through and through me. ' 1830. Purfled. ' 1830. Through. 

* With "crimson-threaded" cf. Cleveland's Sing-song on Clarinda*s Wed- 
dingy " Her lips those threads of scarlet dye" ; but the original is Solomon's Song 
iv. 3, "Thy lips are like a thread 0/ scarlet'*. 

^ 183a Silver treble-laughter. 
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ISABEL 

First primed in 1830. 



Eyes not dowiidropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the transluceut fane 
Of her still spirit ^ ; locks not wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise on either side her head ; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The suinmer calm of golden charity, 
Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood, 

Revered Isabel, the crown and head, 
The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowliliead.^ 



The intuitive decision of a bright 

And thorough -edged intellect to part 

Error from crime ; a prudence to withhold ; 

The taws of marriage ^ charaeter'd in gold 
Upon the blanched ^ tablets of her heart ; 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws ; an accent very tow 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 

Of subtlc'paced counsel in distress. 
Right to the heart and brain, tho' '' undescried, 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Thro' '' all the outworks of suspicious pride ; 



■Wilh thesi 



impared Shelley, Dedkalic 



I 



And through thine ei-es, e'en in thy soul, I s 
A lamp of vesta! fire burning eternally. 
'Lowlihead a. lavourite word with ChauL-er nnd Spenser, 
lod. * 1830, Blenched. 

130 and all before 1353. Through. 
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A courage to endure and to obey ; 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown'd Isabel, thro' ^ all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 



The mellow'd reflex of a winter moon ; 
A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs 

With swifter movement and in purer light 

The vexed eddies of its wayward brother : 
A leaning and upbearing parasite. 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite. 
With cluster'd flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 

Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each other — 
Shadow forth thee ; — the world hath not 
another 
(Though all her fairest forms are types of thee. 
And thou of God in thy great charity) 
Of such a finish'd chasten'd purity. 

MARIANA 

" Mariana in ihe moated grange." — Meagre for Measvfe. 

First printed in 1830. 

lis poem as we know from the motto prefixed 10 it was suggested )^ Shalte- 
speare [Measun fer Measure, iii., 1, "at the moated grange resides this 
dejecletl Mariana," but the poet may have had in his mind the esquisite frag- 
ment of Sappho : — 

rinTii, wap4 S ipvpr' fipo, 

fyu Si fiAiia KarFofiw. 
■' The moon has set and the Pleiades, and it is midnight : the hour too is going 
by, but 1 sleep alooe." II was long popularly supposed that Ihe scene of the 
poem was a [ann near Somersby known as Baumber's farm, but Tennyson 
denied this and said it was a pur^ " imaginary house in the fen," and that 
he "never so much as dreamed of Baumber's farm". See Life, l, a8. 

With blackest moss the Hower-plots 

Were thickly crusted, one and all : 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held the peach * to the garden-wall,^ 

'1830. Through. '1863. Pear, ^ 1873. Gable-walL 
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The broken sheds look'd sad and strange : i ^j % ^ -^ /^ 
Unlifted was the clinking latch; dP<^-^<^ ^ ^ 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch . , , ^ *) !^ I 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, " My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, '' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 



Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at mom or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats. 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, " The night is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 



Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow : ^ 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 

From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her : without hope of change, 
In sleep she seem'd to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed ^ mom 
About the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, "The day is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, *' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 



1 With this beautiful couplet may be compared a couplet of Helvius Cimia : — 

Te matutinus flentem conspexit Eous, 

Te flentem paullo vidit post Hesperus idem. 

— CinneB Reliq. Ed. Mueller, p. 83. 

^ 1830. Grey-eyed, Cf, Romeo and Juliet ^ ii., 3, "The grey mom smiles on 
frowning night '\ 
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About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small, 

The cluster' d marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark : 
For leagues no other tree did mark ' 
The level waste, the rounding gray.^ 
She only said, " My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! " 

And ever when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away,* 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, " The night is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! " 



All day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their hinges creak'd ; 

The blue fly sung in the pane ;' the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd. 

Or from the crevice peer'd about. 
Old faces glimmer'd thro' the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, " My life is dreary, 



He 



" she Si 



1830, 184a, 184.3. Dark, 
' All editions before iBsi. 
1 the shrieking rush of the wi 
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The sparrow's chirrup on the roof, 

Tlie slow clock ticking, and the sound, 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 

Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour 

When the thick- mote d sunbeam lay 

Athwart the chambers, and the day 

Was sloping '- toward his western bower. 

Then, said she, " I am very dreary. 

He will not come," she said ; 

She weptj " 1 am aweary, aweary, 

O God, that I were dead ! " 



friend to whom these verses were addressed whs Joseph William BlakeslBy, 
third Classic and Senior Chancellor's Medallist in 1831, and afterwards Dean 
of Lincoln. Tennyson said of him : " He ought 10 be Ijird Chancellor, for 
he is B subtle and powerful reasoner, and an honest man ".—Life, i., 65. He 
was a contributor to the Edinhurgh and Quarterly Reviaus. and died In April, 
I 1BB5. See memoir of him in the Dictionary i,f National Biography. 



Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds,' 
The wounding cords tliat ° bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds, 
Ray-fringed eyelids of the morn 

Roof not a glance so keen as thine : 
If aught of prophecy be mine, 
Thou wilt not live in vain. 



Low-cowering shall tbe Sophist sit ; 
Falsehood shall bear her plaited brow 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not no' 

With shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

' 1830. Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
' 1830. The knotted lies of human creeds. 
' 183a. " Which " for " that ". 
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Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords 
Can do away that ancient lie ; 
A gentler death shiill Falsehood die, 

Shot thro' and thro' ^ with cunning words. 



Weak Truth a-leaning on her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost need, 
Thy kingly intellect shall feed. 
Until she be an athlete bold, 

And weary with a finger's touch 

Those writhed limbs of lightning speed ; 
Like that strange angel ^ which of old. 
Until the breaking of the light, 

Wrestled with wandering Israel, 

Past Yabbok brook the livelong night. 

And heaven's mazed signs stood still 

In the dim tract of Fenuel. 



MADELINE 

First published in 133c 



s thine, 
Ever varying Madeline. 
Thro' '■' light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 
Delicious spites and darling angers, 
And airy ■" forms of flitting change. 



1 



Smiling, frowning, ( 
Thou art perfect in love-lore. 
Revealings deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles ; but who may know 
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Whether smile or frown be fleeter ? 
Whether smile or frown be sweeter, 

Who may kuow ? 
Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow 
Light -glooming over eyes divine, 
Like little clouds sun-fringed, are thine, 

Ever varying Madeline. 
Thy smile and frown are not aloot 
From one another, 
Each to each Is dearest brother ; 
Hues of the silken sheeny woof 
Momently shot into each other. 
All the mystery is thine ; 
Smiling, frowning, evermore. 
Thou art perfect in love-lore. 
Ever varying Madeline. 



A subtle, sudden flame, 

By veering passion fann'd, 

About thee breaks and dances 

When 1 would kiss thy hand, 
The flush of anger'd shame 

O'erflows thy calmer glances, 
And o'er black brows drops down 
A sudden curved frown : 
But when I turn away, 
Thou, willing me to stay, 

Wooest not, nor vainly wranglest ; 
But, looking flxedly the while, 

All my bounding heart entanglest 
In a golden-netted smile ; 
Then in madness and in bliss, 
If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingers amorously,^ 
Again thou blushest angerly ; 
And o'er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown. 



1830. Three-times -three 
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SONG.— THE OWL 

Fiisl printed in 183a. 
] 

When cats run home and light is come, 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

And the whirring sail goes round ; 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 



When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

SECOND SONG 



First pnnted in 1830, 



Thy tuwhits are lull'd I wot. 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 
Which upon the dark afloat, 
So took echo with delight, 
So took echo with delight, 

That her voice untuneful grown. 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 



I would mock thy chaunt anew ; 

But 1 cannot mimick it ; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo. 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 
With a lengthen'd loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-0-0 



^Bfi£ 
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HECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Fitsl primed in 1830. 

Wilh (his poem should be compared tbe description of Harun a1 Ra^hid'a G^den 
of Gladness in the slory of Nur-al-din Ali and Iba damsel Anis al Talis in Ihe 
Tbirty-Sixlli Night. The style appeara 10 have been modelled on Coleridge's 



When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 

In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow'd back with me, 

The forward-flowing tide of time ; 
And many a sheeny summer-morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was home. 
By Bagdat's shrines of ftetted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn. 

For it was in the golden prime ^ 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Anight my shallop, rustling thro' * 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue ; 
By garden porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide. 
Gold glittering thro' * lamplight dim. 
And hroider'd sofas * on each side : 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Often, where clear-stemm'd platans guard 
The outlet, did 1 turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 

' " Golden prime " from Shakespeare. ■' Thaicropp'dlhe/uitoi/tnjtKof 11 
ct prince. "—.fficA. ///.. i., sc. iu, 348. 
* 1830. Through. 3 1830. Through. * 1830 and 1843. Sophas. 
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Of braided blooms ' uumown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro' the star-strown calm. 
Until another night in night 
1 enter'd, from the clearer light, 
Imbower'd vaults of pillar'd palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay'd beneath the dome 

Of hollow boughs.— A goodly time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 
Thro' little crystal ^ arches low 
Down from the central fountain's flow 
Fall'n silver-chiming, seem'd to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Above thro' ^ many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-colour'd shells 
Wander'd engrain'd. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From Huted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large. 
Some dropping low their crimson belts 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 



1 



' 1830. Through crystal. 
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Far off, and where the lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upspning, 
The living aire of middle night 
Died round the bulbul ' as he sung ; 
Not he : but something which possess'd 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love. 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress'd. 
Apart from place, withholding^ time. 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Black the ^ garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber'd : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo'd of summer wind : 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterc hanged 
The level l^e with diamond -plots 
Of dark and bright,^ A lovely time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead. 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid,^ 
Grew darker froni that under-flame : 
So, leaping lightly from the boat, 
With silver anchor left afloat, 
In marve! whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank. 

Entranced with that place and time, 
So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 



1 I" Bulbul" is the Persian for nightingale. Cf. Prii^ei.w. 
' ■• O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 


., 104:— 




Shall brush her veil ". 




' 1B30, Vntholding. So 1842, 1843, 1B45. 




'1830. Blaokgreen, '1830. Of saffron lighl, "1830. 


Unrayed. 
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Thence thro' the garden I was drawn — ^ 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer'd lawn 
Full of the city's stUIy sound,^ 
And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosariea^ of scented thorn. 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 
In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 



With dazed vis 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. 
Right to the carven cedam doors. 
Flung inward over spangled floors, 
Broad-bas6d flights of marble stairs 
Itan up with golden balusti'ade, 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Abaschid. 



The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look'd ■* to shame 
The hollow -vaulted dark, and stream'd 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous ti; 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 



1 



' 1830, Through . . . borne. 
'Shakespeare has ihe same expression; "The 
iounds".—Hmry V.. act iv., prol. 

' 1B42. Roserics. • 1B30. Wre 



n of either army stilly 
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Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony. 
In many a dark deheious curl, 
Flowing beneath i her rose-hued zone ; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side. 
Pure silver, underpropt ^ a rich 
Throne of the ^ massive ore, from which 
Down-droop'd, in many a floating fold, 
Engar landed and diaper 'd 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr'd 
With merriment of kingly pride, 
Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him — in his golden prime, 
The Good Haroun Alraschid ! 



ODE TO MEMORY 



Iter Ihe tiile in 1830 ed. is " Writlen very early in life ". Tlie influence ti 
perceplible in tins poem is plainly Coleridge, on whose Sungs of Ike Pi 
11 seems 10 liave t)een modelled. Tennyson considered it, and no woni 
as one of the very besl of " hia early and peculiarly concentrated NaT 
poems". See Ufe, i., 27. II is full of vivid and accurate pictures of 
Lincolnshire home and haunts. See Lift. i. , 35-48, pussitn. 



I 



Thou who stealest fire, 
From the fountains of the past. 
To glorify the present ; oh, haste. 

Visit my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 
I faint in tliis obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

S-. '^ 1830. Underpropped. 184a. Underprop 
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Come not as thou earnest ' of late, 
F ling ing the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in soften'd hght 

Of orient state. 
Whilome thou earnest with the moruiiig mist. 
Even as a maid, whose stately brow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have kisa'd,^ 

When she, as thou, 
Stays on her floating locks the lovely freight 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 
Which in wintertide shaU. star 
The black earth with brilliance rare. 



Whilome thou earnest with the morning mist, 

And with the evening cloud, 
Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open breast, 
{Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 

Never grow sere, 
When rooted in the garden of the mind, 

Because they are the earliest of the year). 
Nor was the night thy shroud. 
In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest 
Thou leddest by the hand thine infant Hope. 
The eddying of her garments caught from thee 
The light of thy great presence ; and the cope 

Of the half-attain'd futurity, 

Though deep not fathomless, 
Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
O'er the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 
Small thought was there of life's distress; 
For sure she deem'd no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit -thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful : 
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Sure she was nigher to heaven's spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years.' 

strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



I 

^^^m Come forth I charge thee, arise, 
^^^V Thou nf the many tongues, the myriad eyes I 
^^^V Thau comest not with shows of flaunting vines 
^^H Unto mine inner eye, 

^^H Divinest Memory ! 

^^H^ Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 

^H Which ever sounds and shines 
^^H A pillar of white light upon the wall 

^^^P Of purple clitfs, aloof descried : 
^^H Come from the woods that belt the grey hlU-sid 
' The seven elms, the poplars '' four 

That stand beside my father's door, 
And chiefly from the brook ^ that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand. 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves. 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
' In every elbow and turn, 

I The filter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 
O ! hither lead thy feet ! 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds. 
When the first matin-song hath wakeu'd* loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 
What time the amber mom 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud. 



And Ibese with lavish'd 
Lbtenist tbc lordly mir 
The illimitable years. 



: flowing From 
'Ihe UlimUable years. 

SThe poplar . _ ^^ 

the garden behind Ihe house. See Napier, TAe Laureate's C 

' This la tbe Somersby tn'ook which so often reappears ii 

cf. MilUr'i DaasMer, A Farewell, and fn Memoriant, Ixxix. 

•1830. WakW. For the epithet " dewimpearled " 

,.. if:; •: . .1,. j„i_... J-^impearled Jtmaers," 
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Large dowries cloth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; 

And like a bride of old 
In triumph led, 

With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 
Unto the dwelling she must sway. 
Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 
In setting round thy first experiment 

With royal frame-work of wrought gold ; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay. 
And foremost in thy various gallery 
Place it, wliere sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls ; 
For the discovery 
And newness of thine art so pleased thee, 
That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 

Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With thee unto the love thou bearest 
The first-bom of thy genius. Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days : 
No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the bushless Pike, 
Or even a sand-bmlt ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea. 
Overblown with murmurs harsh. 
Or even a lowly cottage ' whence we see 
Stretch'd wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity,^ 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky ; 
Or a garden bower'd close 
With plaited " alleys of the trailing rose, 



I' The collage at Maplelhorp« where tlie Tennysons used to spend Ihe si 
holidays. (See £(/(, i., 46.) 
' 1830. Emblems or Glimpses of Eternity. 
'1830. Pleacbid. The whole of this passage i! an exact descriplion 
Parsonage garden at Somersby. See Lifi; i. , 37. 



r 
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Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 

Or opening upon level plots 

Of crowned lilies, standing near 

Purple-spiked lavender : 

Whither in after life retired 

From brawUng storms, 

From weary wind, 

With youthful fancy reinspired, 

We may hold converse with all forms 

Of the many-sided mind, 

And those ' whom passion hath not blinded, 

Subtle-thoughted, myriad-minded. 

My friend, with you ^ to live alone, 

Were how much ' better than to own 

A crown, a sceptre, and a throne ! 

strengthen, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

SONG 

First primed in 1830. 



in the garden a 
it faithfully descr 
lirerofTennyEO, 



the Old Bectory. Soniersby ; 
bes. This poem seems to ha 
'5 early poems. 



A spiitET haunts the year's last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly. 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 

In the walks ; 

E.arthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i' the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 



' 1B30. The few. 
" 1B30. Methinka weri 
itadiog. 
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The air is (lamp, and hush'd, and close, 

Ab a sick man's room when he taketh repose 

An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 

And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year's last rose. 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i' the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-hly. 

ADELINE 

First printed in 1830. 



MyaTERV of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest, 
But beyond expression fair 
With thy floating flaxen hair ; 
Thy rose-lips and full blue eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast. 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline f' 



Whence that aery bloom of thine, 
Like a lily which the sun 

Looks thro' in his sad decline, 
And a rose-bush leans upon, 

Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad in a well, 
Looking at the set of day, 

Or a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden passed away, 

Ere the placid lips be cold ? 

Wherefore those faint smiles of thin 
Spiritual Adeline .' 
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What hope or fear or joy is thine ? 

Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 

For sure thou art not all alone : 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own ? 

Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews ? 
Or when little airs arise, 
How the merry bluebell rings ■■ 
To the mosses underneath ? 
Hast thou look'd upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 



Some honey-converse feeds thy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee ? whom waitest thou 
With thy soften'd, ahadow'd brow, 
And those dew-lit eyes of thine, ^ 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline ^ 



Loveat thou the doleful wind 

When thou gasiest at the skies? 
Doth the low-tongued Orient ^ 
Wander from the side of* the mo 
Dripping with Sabsean spice 



*Cf. Collins, Ode to Pity. - ^A eyes of dewy light" . 
•What ■' the low-longued OrienI " may mean 1 eanno 
id and all editions till 1853. O'. 
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On thy pillow, lowly bent 

With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing Light against thy fece, 
While his locks a-dropping ^ twined 
Round thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a ca'rcanet of rays,^ 

And ye talk together still, 
In the language wherewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine. 
Spiritual Adeline. 



A CHARACTER 

First printed in 1830. 

The only authoritative light thrown on the person here described is what the present 
Lord Tennyson gives, who tells us that "the then well-known Cambridge 

orator S was partly described". He was "a very plausible, parliament-like, 

self-satisfied speaker at the Union Debating Society ". The character reminds 
us of Wordsworth's Moralist. See Poet*s Epitaph : — 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling, 

Nor form nor feeling, great nor small ; 
A reasoning, self-sufficient thing, 
An intellectual all in all. 
Shakespeare's fop, too (Hotspur's speech, Henry IV., i., i., 2), seems to have 
suggested a touch or two. 

With a half-glance upon the sky 
At night he said, " The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things *\ 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

He spake of beauty : that the dull 

Saw no divinity in grass^ 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air ; 

Then looking as 'twere in a glass. 

He smooth'd his chin and sleek'd his hair, 

And said the earth was beautifid. 



1 1863. A-drooping. 

* A carcanet is a necklace, diminutive from old French ' ' Carcan ". Cf. Comedy 
of Errors ^ iii., i, "To see the making of her Carcanet". 
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He spake of virtue : not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by : 
And with a sweeping of the arm, 
And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods. 

Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvass'd human mysteries, 
And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 

With lips depressed as he were meek. 
Himself unto himself he sold : 
Upon himself himself did feed : 
Quiet, dispassionate, and cold. 
And other than his form of creed. 
With chiselled features clear and sleek. 



THE POET 

First printed in 1830. 

In this poem we have the first grand note struck by Tennyson, the first poem 

exhibiting the (nrovdai^nis of the true poet. 

The poet in a golden clime was bom, 

With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scom,^ 
The love of love. 

He saw thro' ^ life and death, thro* ^ good and ill, 

He saw thro' ^ his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will. 
An open scroll, 

^ The expression, as is not uncommon with Tennyson, is extremely ambiguous ; 
it may mean that he hated hatred, scorned scorn, and loved love, or that he had 
hatred, scorn and love as it were in quintessence, like Dante, and that is no doubt 
the meaning. 

81830. Through. 
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Before him lay : with echoing feet he threaded 

The secretest walks of fame : 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing'd with flame, 

Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 

And of so fierce a flight, 
From Caipe unto Giucasus they sung, 
Filling with light 

And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 

Thera earthward till they lit ; 
Then, like the arrow-seeds of the iield flower. 
The fruitful wit 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 

Where'er they fell, behold. 
Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold, 

And bravely fumish'd all abroad to fling 

LThe winged shafts of truth. 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 
So 
Tb 
: 
w 



So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho' ' one did fling the fire. 
laven flow'd upon the soul in many dreams 
Of liigh desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 

Like one ^ great garden show'd, 
And thro' the wreaths of floating dark upcurl'd, 
Rare sunrise flow'd. 

And Freedom rear'd in that august sunrise 

Her beautiful bold brow, 
When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 



Ihough. ' iB3a 
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There was no blood upon her maiden robes 

Sunn'd by those orient skies ; 
But round about the circles of the globes 
Of her keen eyes 

And in her raiment's hem was traced in flame 

Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power— a sacred name.' 
And when she spake. 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran, 

And as the lightning to the thunder 
Which follows it, riving the spirit of man. 
Making earth wonder. 

So was their meaning to her wol"da. No sword 

Of wrath her right arm whirl'd, ^ 
But one poor poet's scroll, and with kii word 
She shook the world. 



THE POErS MIND 

it published in 1330. A companion poem to the preceding, 
in 1830 appears this stanza, afterwards oraitled ; — 



Vex not thou the poet's mind 

With thy shallow wit : 
Vex not thou the poet's mind ; 
For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as hght, and clear as wind. 

^ 1B30. And in the bordure of her robe wa 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies, as with a thundei 
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2 

Dark-brow*d sophist, come not anear ; 

All the place ^ is holy ground ; 
Hollow smile and frozen sneer 

Come not here. 
Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower 
Of the laurel-shrubs that hedge it around. 
The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 
In your eye there is death, 
There is frost in your breath 
Which would blight the plants. 
Where you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
The wild-bird's din. 
In the heart of the garden the merry bird chants, 
It would fall to the ground if you came in. 
In the middle leaps a fountain 
Like sheet lightning, 
Ever brightening 
With a low melodious thunder ; 
All day and all night it is ever drawn 
From the brain of the purple mountain 
Which stands in the distance yonder ; 
It springs on a level of bowery lawn. 
And the mountain draws it from Heaven above, 
And it sings a song of undying love ; 
And yet, tho' ^ its voice be so clear and full, 
You never would hear it ; your ears are so dull ; 
So keep where you are : you are foul with sin ; 
It would shrink to the earth if you came in. 



1 1830. The poet's mind. With this may be compared the opening stanza of 
Gray's Installation Ode: " Hence ! avaunt ! 'tis holy ground," and for the senti- 
ments cf. Wordsworth's Poefs Epitaph. 

2 1830 to 1851. Though. 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES 

First published in 1830 but excluded from all editions till its restoration, when it 
was greatly altered, in 1853. ^ ^^'"^ S^^^ ^^^ ^^xt as it appeared in 1830 ; where 
the present text is the same as that of 1830 asterisks indicate it. 

This poem is a sort of prelude to the Lotus-Eaters, the burthen being the same, 
a siren song : " Why work, why toil, when all must be over so soon, and when 
at best there is so little to reward ? " 

Slow sailed the weary mariners, and saw 

Between the green brink and the running foam 

White limbs unrobed in a chrystal air. 

Sweet faces, etc. 
* * * 

middle sea. 



SONG. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? Fly no more ! 

Whither away wi* the singing sail? whither away wi* the oar? 

Whither away from the high green field and the happy blossoming shore ? 

Weary mariners, hither away. 

One and all, one and all. 

Weary mariners, come and play ; 

We will sing to you all the day ; 

Furl the sail and the foam will fall 

From the prow ! one and all 

Furl the sail ! drop the oar ! 

Leap ashore ! 

Know danger and trouble and toil no more. 

Whither away wi' the sail and the oar ? 

Drop the oar, 

Leap ashore, 

Fly no more ! 

Whither away wi' the sail ? whither away wi' the oar ? 

Day and night to the billow, etc. 
* * * 

over the lea ; 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 
And thick with white bells the cloverhill swells 

High over the full-toned sea. 
Merrily carol the revelling gales 

Over the islands free : 
From the green seabanks the rose downtrails 

To the happy brimmed sea. 
Come hither, come hither, and be our lords. 

For merry brides are we : 

We will kiss sweet kisses, etc. 

* * * 

With pleasure and love and revelry ; 

* * * 

ridgM sea. 
Ye will not find so happy a shore 
Weary mariners 1 all the world o'er ; 
Oh ! fly no more ! 
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Harken ye, harken ye, s 



Drop the oar ; 
Hither away, 
IJ3.p ashore ; 
Oh I fly no more— no moi 






Slow sail'd the weary mariners and saw, 
Betwixt the green brink and the running' foa 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ; and while they mused, 
Whispering to each other Iialf in fear, 
Shrill music reach'd them on the middle sea. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? fly 

Whither away from the high green field, and the 

happy blossoming shore ? 
Day and night to the billow the fountain calls ; 
Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 
From wandering over tlie lea : 
Out of the live-green heart of the dells 
Tliey freshen the silvery- crimsoned shells, 
And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea : 
O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 
Come hither to me and to me ; 
Hither, come hither and frolic and play ; 
Here it is only the mew that wails ; 
We will sing to you all the day : 
Mariner, mariner, furl your sails, 
For here are the blissful downs and dales, 
And merrily merrily carol the gales. 
And the spangle dances in bight ' and bay. 
And the rainbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the islands free ; 

And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand ; 
Hither, come hither and see ; 
And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 
And sweet is the colour of cove and cave, 

ight is properly the coil of s. 
or hay. The same phrase i 
em in bight and bay . 



r 
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And sweet shall your welcome be r 
O hither, come hither, and be our lords 
For merry brides are we : 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and apeak sweet words : 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall gbsten 
With pleasure and love and Jubilee : 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
When the sharp clear twang of the golden cords 
Runs up the ridged sea. 
Who can light on as happy a. shore 
All the world o'er, all the world o'er ? 
Whither away ? listen and stay : 
fly no loore. 



THE DESERTED HOUSE 



poem? in Anglo-Sanon poetry. 



Life and Thought have gone away 

Side by side, 

Leaving door and windows wide ; 
Careless tenants they ! 



All within is dark as night : 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door. 
So frequent on its hinge before. 



Close the door, the shutters close. 

Or thro' ' the windows we shall s< 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark deserted house. 
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Come away : no more of mirth 

Is here or merry-making sound. 

The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 



Come away : for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious — 
A great and distant city — have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 

Would they could have stayed with us ! 



THE DYING SWAN 

First printed in 1830. 

The superstition here assumed is so familiar from the Classics as well as from 
modern tradition that it scarcely needs illustration or commentary. But see 
Plato, P)uBdruSy xxxi., and Shakespeare, King John^ v., 7. 



The plain was grassy, wild and bare. 
Wide, wild, and open to the air. 
Which had built up everywhere 

An under-roof of doleful gray.^ 
With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a dying swan. 

And 2 loudly did lament. 
It was the middle of the day. 
Ever the weary wind went on, 

And took the reed-tops as it went. 

2 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose. 
And white against the cold-white sky, 
Shone out their crowning snows. 

One willow over the water ^ wept. 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 

1 1830. Grey. 2 1830 till 1848. Which. » 1863. River. 



I 

^^^1 The wild swan's detLth-bymn took the soul 
^^^H Of that waste place with joy 
^^^1 Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
^^^^ The warble was low, and full and clear ; 
^^^F And floating about the under-sky, 
^^^^ Prevailing; in weakness, the coronach " stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 
But anon her awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Flow'd forth on a carol free and bold ; 
As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold. 
And the tumult of their acclaim is roll'd .« 

Thro'* the open gates of the city afiir, 
To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 
And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 
And the wave- worn horns of the echoing bank, 
II And the sOvery maris h-flowers that throng 

^^^H The desolate creeks and pools among, 
^^^H Were flooded over with eddying song. 
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'Above in the wind was' the swallow. 
Chasing itself at its own wild will. 
And far thro' - the marish green and still 
The tangled water-couraes slept. 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow. 



Cf. s 



ti is a funeral song or lamentation, from tl 
irley. ch. xv., ■"ITieir wives and daughters 

id crying tie caraaacA and shrieking ". 

p till 1851. Through. 



ime dapping 
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A DIRGE 

First printed in 183a 

1 

Now is done thy long day's work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 

Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birk ^ 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

Thee nor carketh 2 care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form. 

Let them rave. 
Light and shadow ever wander 
O'er the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chaunteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 

Let them rave. 
Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Crocodiles wept tears for thee ; 
The woodbine and eglatere 
Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. 
Let them rave. 



1 Still used in the north of England for " birch ". 

^Carketh. Here used transitively, "troubles," though in Old English it 
generally intransitive, meaning to be careful or thoughtful ; it is from the Angl< 
Saxon Carian ; it became ol^lete in the seventeenth century. The substantia 
cark, trouble or anxiety, is generally in Old English coupled with "care' 



» 
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Rain makes music in the tree 
0*er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 



Round thee blow, self-pleached ^ deep, 
Bramble-roses, faint and pale^ 
And long purples ^ of the dale. 

Let them rave. 
These in every shower creep. 
Thro' 2 the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



The gold-eyed kingcups fine : 
The frail bluebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

Let them rave. 
Kings have no such couch as thine, 
As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Wild words wander here and there ; 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 

But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket ^ carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



1 Self-pleached, self -entangled or intertwined. Cf, Shakespeare, "pleached 
bower," Much Ado, iii., i., 7. 

*i830. *' Long purples f** thus marking that the phrase is borrowed from 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, iv., vii., 169 : — 

and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 
It is the purple-flowered orchis, orchis mascula, 

8 1830. Through. 

* Balm cricket, the tree cricket ; balm is a corruption of baum. 
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LOVE AND DEATH 

First printed in 183a 

What time the mighty moon was gathering hght ' 

Love paced the thymy plots of P&radise, 

And all about him roU'd his lustrous eyes ; 

When, turning round a cassia, full in view 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his sight : 

" You must begone," said Death, " these walks are 

Love wept and spread his sheeny vans^ for flight ; 

Yet ere he parted said, " Tliis hour is thine ; 

Thou art the shadow of life, and as tht tree 

Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall. 

But I shall reign for ever over all ",^ 



THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 

First published in 1330, not in 1933. 

This fine ballad was evidently suggested by the old ballad of Helen of Kirkconnel, 
both poems being based on a similar incident, and both being the passionate 
soliloquy of the bereaved lover, though Tennyson's treatment of the subject is 
his own. Helen of Kirkconnel was one of the poems which he was fond of 
reciting, and Fitzgerald saj-s that he used also to recite this poem, in away not 
to be forgotten, at Cambridge tables. Life, i-, p. 77. 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 

Oriana. 
There Is no rest for me below, 

Oriana. 
When the long dun wolds are ribb'd with snow. 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana. 



iTheexpressio 
coUigUignts". 


n is Virgil's. G 


'org.. L. 




na ro-erle 


■Mrs 






by Miiton. Paradis 
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spreads f. 


ar flight. 






So also Tasso, Ger. 
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Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 
At midnight the cock was crowing, 

Orianu : 
Wiiida were blowing, waters flowing. 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 

Oriana ; 



In the yew-wood black as night, 

Oriana. 
Ere I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By stur-ahine and by moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 

Oriana. 

She stood upon the castle wall, 

Oriana : 
She watch'd my crest among them all, 

Oriana ; 
She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there slept a foeman tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oriana. 

The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 
The false, false arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 
The damned arrow glanced aside. 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 

Oriana ! 



Oh ! narrow, narrow was the space, 

Oriana. 
Loud, loud rung out the bugle's brays. 
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Oh ! deathful stabs were dealt apace, 
The battle deepen'd in its place, 

Oriana; 
But I was down upon my face, 

Oriana. 

They should have stabb'd me where I lay, 

Oriana! 
How could I rise and come away, 

Oriana ? 
How could I look upon the day ? 
They should have stabb'd me where I lay, 

Oriana — 
They should have trod me into clay, 

Oriana. 

O breaking heart that will not break, 
Oriana ! 

pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 

Oriana! 
Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 
And then the tears run down my cheek, 

Oriana : 
What wantest thou ? whom dost thou seek , 

Oriana ? 

1 cry aloud ; none hear my cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou comest atween me and the skies, 

Oriana. 
I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within my heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 

O cursed hand ! O cursed blow ! 

Oriana ! 
O happy thou that liest low, 

Oriana ! 
All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe, 

Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 
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When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 

Oriana, 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee^ 

Oriana. 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana. 



CIRCUMSTANCE 

First published in 1830. 

Two children in two neighbour villages 

Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 

Two graves grass-green beside a gray church-tower, 

Wash'd with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one hamlet bom and bred ; 

So runs ^ the round of life from hour to hour. 



THE MERMAN 

First printed in 1830. 



Who would be 
A merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone 
Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold, 
On a throne ? 



1 183a Fill up. 
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I would be a merman bold ; 
I would ait and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power ; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower ; 
And holding them back by their flowing locks 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kiss'd me 

Laughingly, laughingly ; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and hig 

Chasing each other merrily. 



There would be neither moon nor star ; 

But the wave would make music above us afar — 

Low thunder and light in the magic night — 

Neither moon nor star. 
Wc would call aloud in the dreamy dells, 
Call to each other and whoop and cry 

All night, merrily, merrily ; 
They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells. 

Laughing and clapping their hands between. 
All night, merrily, merrily : 

But I would throw to them back in mine 

Turkis and agate and almondine : ^ 

Then leaping out upon them unseen 

1 would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss'd me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh 1 what a happy life were mine 

Under the hollow-hung ocean green ! 

Soft are the moss-beds under the sea ; 

We would live merrily, merrily. 

lAliDondine. This sbould be "aJmaniJine," Ihe ward probably being a. oar- ^^H 

ruption of alnbandina, a gem so called because found at Alabandn in Caria ; it is a ^^H 

gamel of a violet or amethystine tint. Cf. Brownine, Ptfinc al tlu Fnif, iv. , "tlist ^^H 

siting of mock-turquuise, these almandimi of glass . ^^H 
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THE MERMAID 

First printed in 1830, 
1 

Who would be 
A inermaiii fiiir, 
Singing alone. 
Combing her hair 
Under the aea. 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne ? 



I would be a mermaid fair ; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
With a comb of pearl I would eomb my hair ; 
I And still as I comb'd 1 would sing and say, 
" Who is it loves me ? who loves not me ? " 
I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, 
1 From under my starry sea-bud crown 
Low adown and aromid, 
And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound. 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall ; 
Till that ^ great sea-snake imder the sea 
From his coded sleeps in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the liall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large calm eyes for the love of me. 
And all the mermen imder the sea 
Would feel their ' immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 



I But at night I would wander away, away, 
I I would fling on each side my low-flowing locks, 
L And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 



'Till 1857. The. 
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We would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad sea-wolda in the '- crimson shells, 

Whose silvery spikes are Highest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek, 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap 

From the diamond- ledges that jut from the dells ; 
For 1 would not be ktss'd - by all who would list, 
Of the bold merry mermen mider the sea ; 
They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me. 
In the purple twilights under the sea ; 
But the king of them all would earry me, 
Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 
In the branching jaspers under the sea ; 
Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless masses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently, 
All looking up for the love of me. 
And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and homed, and soft 
Would lean out.from the hollow sphere of the sea, 
All looking down for the love of me. 



SONNET TO J. M. K. 

First prinied in 1830, not in 1833. 



1 





e well-known E 


the Brouiui/ and other Angli>Saxon poems. He ii 




Cburch, but was never ordained, and devoted bis life I 


early English 


See memoir of him in Diet, of Nal. Biography. 





My hope and heart is with thee — thou wilt be 
A latter Luther, and a soldier -priest 
To scare church -harpies from the master's feast ; 
Our dusted velvets have much need of thee : 
Thou art no Sabbath -drawler of old saws, 
Distill'd from somt- worm-canker'd homily ; 
But spurr'd at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to wall.-ubout thy-«ause 
With -^ron. worded proof,(jittting to^jark 
The fciimming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 






So till 1853. 



" 1830. Kisi 
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Half God's good sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Brow-beats his desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark. 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

First published in 1833. 

This poem was composed in its first form as early as May, 1832 or 1833, as we learn 
froip Fitzgerald's note — of the exact year he was not certain ^Life of Tennyson, 
i. , 147). The evolution of the poem is an interesting study. How greatly it 
was altered in the second edition of 1842 will be evident from the collation which 
follows. The text of 1842 became the permanent text, and in this no subsequent 
material alterations were made. The poem is more purely fanciful than 
Tennyson perhaps was willing to own ; certainly his explanation of the allegory, 
as he gave it to Canon Ainger, is not very intelligible : "The new-born love 
for something, for some one in the wide world from which she has been so long 
excluded, takes her out of the region of shadows into that of realities ". Poe's 
commentary is most to the point : ' ' Why do some persons fatigue themselves 
in endeavours to unravel such phantasy pieces as the Lady of Shallot f As 
well unweave the ventum textilem". — Democratic Review^ Dec., 1844, quoted 
by Mr. Heme Shepherd. Mr. Palgrave says (selection from the Lyric Poems 
of Tennyson, p. 257) the poem was suggested by an Italian romance upon the 
Donna di Scalotta. On what authority this is said I do not know, nor can I 
identify the novel. In Novella, Ixxxi., a collection of novels printed at 
Milan in 1804, there is one which tells but very briefly the story of KUine's 
love and death, ' ' Qui conta come la Damigella di scalot mori per amore di 
Lancealotto di Lac," and as in this novel Camelot is placed near the sea, this 
may be the novel referred to. In any case the poem is a fanciful and possibly 
an allegorical variant of the story of Elaine, Shalott being a form, through 
the French, of Astolat. 

Part I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro' the field the road runs by 

To many-tower'd Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott.i 

^ 1833. To many towered Camelot 

The yellow leaved water lily. 
The green sheathed daffodilly. 
Tremble in the water chilly, 
Round about Shalott. 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver,^ 
Little breezes dusk und shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot, 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shulott. 

By the margin, willow-veil'd 
Slide the heavy barges traii'd 
By slow horses ; and unluLil'd 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail'd 

Skimming down to Camelot ; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 
Or is she known in all the land. 

The Ladyof Shalott?^ 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 
Hear a song that echoes oheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower'd Camelot : 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Liatening, whispers " 'Tis the fairy / V 

Lady of Shalott ■'." / 

" 1B33. shiver, 

The sunbenm-showers break and quiver 
In iheslream thai runneth ever 
By the island, etc. 

' 1B33. Underneath the bearded barley, 

Heflrs her ever chaJiting cheeriy. 
Like an angel, singing clearly. 

O'er the stream of Camelot. 
Piling the sheaves in fiirrovjsjiiry, 
Beneath the moon, the reaper wear7 
Listening: whispers, " 'tis the fairy 

Lady of Sbalotl ". 
■ 1833, The little isle is all inrailed 

With a rose-fence, and overuailed 
With roses : by the marge unhailed 
The shalloi) flitlelh aitkensniled. 

Skimming dovrn to Camelot. 
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Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a. whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay^ 

To look down to Camelot. .' 
She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so ^ she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she" sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot ; 
There the river eddy whirls. 
And there the surly village-churls,* 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

SometEnies u troop of damsels glad, 
Ad abbot on an ambling pad. 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair' d page in crimson clad. 

Goes by to tower'd Camelot ; 

A pearl garland winds ber head : 
She leanelh on a velvel bed, 
Full royally apparellM, 
The Lady ofShalolc, 
1 1833. No tima halh she to sport and play : 
A charmid web she weaves alway. 

Hor weaving, either night or day 
' 1833. Therefore 

Therefore ... 
The Lady ot Shaloll. 
* 1833. She lives with Utile joy or fear 
Over the water running near, 
The sheep bell tinkles in her ear. 
Before her bangs a mirror clear, 
Reflecting lowered Cameloi. 

She sees the surly village-churls. 
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And aometimfs thro' the mirror blue 
The knij^hls come ridinf; two and two : 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot : ' 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed ; 
" I am half-sick of shadows," said 

The Lady of Shalott.^ 

Part III 

A BOW-SHOT from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley sheaves. 
The son came dazzling thro' the leaves. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot 
A redcrosa knight for ever kneel'd 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field. 

Beside remote Shulott. 

The gemmy hridle glitler'd free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung ill the golden Galaxy.^ 
The bridle hells rang merrily 

As he rode down to' Camelot : 
And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung. 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick -jewell'd shone the saddle-leather, 

' 1833. Came from Camelot. 

' In ihese lines are 10 be found, says ihe present Lord Tennysiai, 
tbe mvslic aymbolisni of the poem. Bm it is not easy 10 see how dcatl 
an advantageous exchnnee for faney-hnnnled solitude. The nllegDry is 
lines 714-115. for love will so break up mere phanlasy. 

' 1833. Hung in the golden galaxy. * 1833. From. 
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The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Buni'd like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot.^ 
As often thro' the purple night. 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott.^ 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd ; 
On bumish'd hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From underneath his helmet flow'd 
His coal-blat^k curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot.^ 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
" Tirra lirra," by the river* 

Sang Sir Lancelot, 
She left the web, she left the loom ; 
She made three paees thro' the room. 
She saw the water-lily ' bloom. 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She iook'd down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide ; ', 

The mirror crack 'd from side to side ; \ 

" The curse is come upon me," cried | 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Part IV 
In the stormy east-wind straining. 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream iu his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower'd Camelot ; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 

The Lady of'SlmloUfi 

' 1833. From Camdol. ' iB33. Green Shalott. ^ 1833. From Camelot. 
* 1833. " Tirra linu, tirra lirra." ' 1B33. Water flower. 

' 1B33. Outside the isle a shallow boat 

The Lady oc Shalott. 
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And now the river's dim expanse — 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look ti) Camelot. 
And At the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

TheLadyofShalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro" the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot ; 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott.i 

Heard a carol, raoumful, holy, 1 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 1 

' 1833- A cloud-white crown of pearl she dighl. 
All raimented in snowy whil^ 
That loosely flew (her tone in sight, 
Clasped with one blinding diamond bright), 

Her wide eyes llxed on Camelot, 
Though the squally eastwind keenly 
Blew, with folded arms serenely 

^ [^yrfShaloll. *"'"™"' 




h 




I 


With a steady, stony glance- 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Beholding all his own mischance, 
Mute, with a glassy countenance — 

She looked down to Camelot. 
It was the closing of the day. 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay. 
The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shaloll. 




1 


As when to sailors while they roam. 
By creeks and outfalls far from home. 
Rising and dropping with the foam. 
From dying swans wild warblings come. 

Blown shoreward ; so to Camelot 
Still as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and 5elds among. 
They heard her chanting her death song. 

The Udy of Shaloll. 
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Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were durken'd wholly,^ 

Tum'd to tower' d Came lot ; 
For ere she reach'd upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale^ between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 

TJie Liidij of SlialoUfi 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they cross'd themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot ; 
But Lancelot ■" mused a little space ; 
He said, " She has a lovely &ce ; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott ".s 

' 1S33. A long drawn carol, mournfiil, holy, 
She chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her eyes were darkened wholly, 
And her amooih face sharpened slowly. 
;orae'' (1853) a a variani for ihe " Dead-pale" of 1857. 

" 1833. A pale, pale corpse she floated by, 

De;4 cold, between the houses high, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 
To the pljpkM wharfage came : 
Below the stern they road her name, 
" The Lady of Shalott ". 
' 1833. Spells it " Launcelot " all through. 
' '833' They crossed themselves, their stars they blest, 
Knight, minstrel, abbot, squire and guest, 
There lay a parchment on her breast. 
That piiEiled more than all the rest, 

The well'fed wits at Camelot. 
" The VKi -was wmien cvrinustj. 
The charm is broken utterly. 
Draw mar and fear nid—lhis is I, 
Tht Lady if Shalott." 
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MARIANA IN THE SOUTH 



■ 1833. 



1 



« Arthur 



s Ictler, Life. 



This poem had been wriiten as earKi a; _ 

i.. 384-5, Appendii), and Lord Tennyson tells IL3 iimi il uuiue lu luj uhuet 
OS he was Iravelling between Narbonne and Perpigtan" ; how vividly the 
eharacteristie features of Souihern France are depicted must be obvious to 
every one wbo is familiar with them. It is interesting to compare it with the 
companion poem ; the central position is Ihesamein both, desolate loneliness, 
and Ihe mood is the same, but the setting is far more picturesque and is there- 
fore more dwelt upon. The poem was very greatly altered when re-published 
in 184a, that text bdng practically the final one, there being no important 
variants afterwards. 
In the edition of TS33 the poem opened with the following stanza 
wards excised ajid the slnnra of the present text substituted. 
Behind the barren hill upsprung 

With pointed rocks against the ligin, 
The crag sharpshadowed overhung 

Each glaring creek and inlet bright. 
Far, far, one light blue rid^e was seen, 
IjOoming hlce baseless fairyland ; 
Eastward a slip of bumiQg sand, 
Dark-rimmed with sea. and bare of green, 
Down in the dry salt-marshes stood 
That house dark latticed. Not a breath 
Swayed the sick vineyard underneath. 
Or moved the dusty southernwood. 

" Madonna," with melodious moan 

Sang Mariana, mght and morn, 
" Madonna I lo I I am all alone, 
Love-forgotlen and love-forlorn." 

Wrm one black shadow at its feet, 

The house thro' aU the level .shines, 
Close-latticed to the brooiiing heat, 

And silent in its dusty vines : 

A feint-blue ridge upon the right, 

An empty river-bed before, 

And shallows on a distant shore, 

In glaring sand and inlets bright. 

But " Ave Mary," made she moan. 

And "Ave Mary," night and mom, 

And "Ah," she sang, "to be all alone, 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn". 

She, as her carol sadder grew. 

From brow and bosom slowly down ■■ 
Thro' rosy taper fingers drew 

Her streaming curls of deepest brown 



' 1B33. From b( 



w and bosom down. 
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To left and right,^ and made appear, 
Still-lighted in a secret shriiie, 
Her melancholy eyes divine,^ 
The home of woe without a. tear. 
And " Ave Mary," was her inoan,^ 

" Madonna, sad is night and mom " ; 

And " Ah," she sang, " to be all alone, 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn ". 

Till all the crimson changed,^ and past 

Into deep orange o'er the sea, 
Low on her knees herself she cast. 
Before Our Lady murmur'd she ; 
Complaining, " Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load ". 
And on the liquid mirror glow'd 
The clear perfection of her face. 

■' Is this the form," she made her moan, 

"That won his praises night and mom?" 
And " Ah," she said, "but I wake alone, 
1 sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn ". '^ 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat, 
Nor any cloud would cross the vault. 

But day increased from heat to heat, 
On stony drought and steaming salt ; 

Till now at noon she slept again, , 

And seem'd knee-deep in mountain grass, 
And heard her native breezes pass. 

And rimlets babbling down the glen. 



' 1833. On eilber side. 

' Compare Keais. Evi of Si. j4g7iei, - her maiden eyes divine ". 

' 1833. " Madonna," with melodious moan 

Sang Mariana, etc. 
* 1S33. When the dawncrimsoo changed. 
' 1B33. Unto our Lady prayid she. 

She moved her lips, she prayed alone. 
She praying disarrayed and warm 
From slumber, deep her wavy form 
In ihe dark-lustrous mirror shone. 
" Madonna," in a low clear lone 
Said Mariana, night and mom, 
Low she mourned, " I ana all alone, 
Love-forgollen, and love-forlorn ". 
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She breathed in sleep a lower moan, 
And murmuring^ as at night and mom, 

She thought, " My spirit is here alone, 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn '*.i 

Dreaming, she knew it was a dream : 
She felt he was and was not there,^ 
She woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and without the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow ^ sere and small. 
The river-bed was dusty- white ; 
And all the furnace of the light 
Struck up against the blinding wall.^ 
She whisper'd, with a stifled moan 

More inward than at night or mom, 
*' Sweet Mother, let me not here alone 
Live forgotten, and die forlorn ".^ 

^ And rising, from her bosom drew 

Old letters, breathing of her worth, 
For ** Love," they said, " must needs be true. 

To what is loveliest upon earth ". 
An image seem'd to pass the door, : ' . 

To look at her with slight, and say, 

" But now thy beauty flows away, 
So be alone for evermore ". 

^ 1833. At noon she slumbered. All along 

The silvery field, the large leaves talked 
With one another, as among 

The spikM maize in dreams she walked. 
The lizard leapt : the sunlight played : 
She heard the callow nestling lisp. 
And brimful meadow-runnels crisp. 
In the full-leav6d platan-shade. 

In sleep she breathed in a lower tone. 

Murmuring as at night and morn, 
" Madonna ! lo ! I am all alone, 
Love-forgotten and love-forlorn". 

2 1835. Most false : he was and was not there. 

8 1833. The sick olive. So the text remained till 1850, when "one" was 
substituted. 

* 1833. From the bald rock the blinding light 
Beat ever on the sunwhite wall. 

5 1833. " Madonna, leave me not all alone, 
To die forgotten and live forlorn." 

^ This stanza and the next not in 1833. 



>. 
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" O cruel heart," she changed her tone, 
" And cruel love, whose end is scorn, 

Is this the end to be left alone, 
To live forgotten, and die forlorn ! " 

But sometimes in the falling day 

An image seem'd to pass the door, 
To look into her eyes and say, 

** But thou shalt be alone no more *'. 
And flaming downward over all 

From heat to heat the day decreased. 
And slowly rounded to the east 
The one black shadow from the wall. 

" The day to night," she made her moan, 
" The day to night, the night to mom. 
And day and night I am left alone 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.'* 

At eve a dry cicala sung. 

There came a sound as of the sea ; 
Backward the lattice-blind she flung. 

And lean'd upon the balcony. 
There all in spaces rosy-bright 

Large Hesper glitter'd on her tears. 
And deepening thro' the silent spheres. 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

** The night comes on that knows not mom. 
When I shall cease to be all alone. 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn '*} 



^ 1833. One dry cicala's summer song 
At night filled all the gallery. 
Ever the low wave seemed to roll 
Up to the coast : far on, alone 
In the East, large Hesper overshone 
The mourning gulf, and on her soul 
Poured divine solace, or the rise 
Of moonlight from the margin gleamed, 
V Volcano-like, afar, and streamed 

On her white arm, and heavenward eyes. 
Not all alone she made her moan, 

Yet ever sang she, night and morn, 
" Madonna ! lo ! I am all alone. 
Love-forgotten and love-forlorn ". 
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Thy dark eyes open'd not, 

Nor first reveald themselves to English air. 
For there is nothing here, 
Which, from the outward to the inward brought, 
Moulded thy baby thought. 
Far off from human neighbourhood, 

Thou wert bom, on a summer mom, 
A mile beneath the cedar-wood. 
Thy bounteous forehead was not fann'd 

With breezes from our oaken glades, 
But thou wert nursed in some delicious land 

Of lavish lights, and floating shades : 
And flattering thy childish thought 

The oriental fairy brought. 
At the moment of thy birth. 
From old well-heads of haunted rills. 
And the hearts of purple hilla, 

And shadow'd coves on a sunny shore. 
The choicest wealth of all the earth. 

Jewel or shell, or starry ore. 

To deck thy cradle, EleSnore.^ 



Or the yellow- banded bees,^ 
Thro' ■'' half-open lattices 
Giming in the scented breeze, 

Fed thee, a child, lying alone, 

With whitest honey in fairy gardens cuU'd — 
A glorious child, dreaming alone. 
In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down. 
With the hum of swarming bees 

Into dreamiiil slumber lull'd. 

I With the picture of EMnore may be eumpared the description which 
Ibycus jjives of Eurynlus, See Bergk's Anlhologia Lyrica (Ibycus), p. 396. 

' With yellow banded bees cf. Keals'a " yellow girled bees," F,n,fymioa. i. 
With this may be lomparetl Pindar's beautiful picture of lamus, who was also feJ 
on honey, Olymfdai. vi., 50-80. 

^ 1833 and 1S43. Through, 



J 
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Who may minister to thee ? 
Summer herself should minister 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be. 
Youngest Autumn, in a bower 
Grape- thicken 'd from the light, and blinded 

With many a deep~hue(l bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven, 
And the crag that fronts the Even, 
All along the shadowing shore, 
Crimsons over an inland ^ mere,^ 
Eleanore ! 



How may full-sail'd verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-]ik<! stateliness, 



.elry 



Eleiinore ? 

The luxuriant sym 

Of thy floating gracefulni 

Eleanore ? 

Every turn and glance of thine, 

Every lineament divine, 

Eleanore, 
And the steady sunset glow, 
That stays upon thee ? For in thee 

Is nothing sudden, nothing single 
Like two streams of incense free 
From one censer, in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho' ^ 
They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 

Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other meUow-deep ; 
Who may express thee, Eleanore ? 

■tTilli857. Island. '1833. Meer. » 1842 and 1843. Though. 
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1 stand before thee, Eleanore ; 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold, 
Daily and hourly, more and more. 
I muse, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a elaud of gold. 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile.' 
I muse, as in a trance, whene'er 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so rapt in ecstacies. 
To stand apart, and to adore, 
Gazing on tliee for e 
Serene, imperial Elei 



Sometimes, with most intensity 

Gazing, 1 seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep 

Slowly awaken'd, grow so full and deep 

In thy large eye,s, that, overpower'd quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight. 

But am as nothing in its light ; 

As tho' '^ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev'n while we gaze on it, 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grov 

To a full face, there like a sun remain 

Fix'd — tlien as slowly tade again, 

And draw itself to what it was before ; 
So full, so deep, so slow, 
Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 



Floating thro' an evening atmosphet 
Grow golden all about the sky ; 



noonday wiih 6aabl and fear. 



J 
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In thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Toueh'd by thy spirit's mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active might 

In a silent meditation, 
Falling into a still delight. 

And luxury of contemplation : 
As waves that up a quiet cove 
Rolling slide, and lying still 

Shadow forth the banks at will : ^ 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land. 
With motions of the outer sea : 
And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 
His bow-string slackened, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand,^ 
Droops both his wings, regarding thee. 
And so would languish evermore. 
Serene, imperial Eleanore. 

8 

But when I see thee roam, with tresses unconfined, 
While the amorous, odorous wind 

Breathes low between the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in a shadowy saloon, 
On silken cushions half reclined ; 

I watch thy grace ; and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps,* 

While I muse upon thy face ; 
And a languid fire creeps 



1 1833. As waves that from the outer deep 
Roll into a quiet cove, 
There fall away, and lying still, 
Having glorious dreams in sleep. 
Shadow forth the banks at will. 

2 Cf, Horace, Odes^ iii., xxvii., 66-8 : — 

Aderat querent! 
Perfidum ridens Venus, et remisso 
Filius arcu. 

' 1833. I gaze on thee the cloudless noon 
Of mortal beauty. 
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Thro' my veins to all my frame, 
Disaolvingly and slowly : soon 

From thy rose-red lips my name 
Floweth ; and then, as in a swoon,' 
With dinning sound my ears are rife, 
My tremulous tongue faltereth, 
I lose my colour, I lose my breath, 
1 drink the cup of a costly deatl), 
Brimm'd with delirious draughts of warmest life. 
I die with ray delight, before 

I hear what I would hear from thee ; 
Yet tell my name again to me, 
I would ^ be dying evermore. 
So dying ever, Eleanore. 

THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER 

First published in 1833. I1 was greatly allered wtien republished in 1842, and in 
some respects, so Fitigerald ihought, nol for the better. No alterations or 
mudi importance were made in it after 1843. The characters as well as the 
scenery were, it seems, purely imaginRiy, Tenoyson sa,id that if he Ibmighl 
□f any mill it was that or Trutnpington, near Cambridge, which bears a general 
resemblance to the picture hero given. 

In the lirst edition the poem opened with the following stanza, which the Quarterly 



ridiculed. 


and which was afterwards excised. Its 




whatever Fitzgerald may have thought. 




I met m all the close green ways, 




While walking with my line and 




The wealthy mlTler'a mealy face. 




Like the moon in an ivy-tod. 




He looked so jolly and so good- 








I laoghed to see him as he stood. 




And dteaml not of the miller's ( 



I SEE the wealthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 

His dusty forehead drtly curl'd, 
Seem'd half-within and half-without. 

And full of dealings with the world ? 

)3. Then I faint, I swoon. The latter part of the eighth atania is little 
10 an adaptation of Sappho's famous Ode, filtered perhaps through the 
if Catullus, 
is ourioos that a poei so scrupulous as Tennyson should have retained to 
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In yonder cliair I see him sit. 

Three fingers round the old silver cup — 
1 see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At hia own jest — gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole. 

His memory scarce can make me ' sad. 

Yet fill my glass : give me one kiss : 

My own sweet ^ Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by and by. 
There's somewhat flows to us in life. 

But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife,^ 

That we may die the self-same day. 

Have I not found a happy earth ? 

I least should breathe a thought of paiiL 
Would God renew me from my birth 

I'd almost live my life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 

And once again to woo thee mine — 
It seems in after-dinner talk 

Across tile walnuts and the wine — * 



To be the long and listless boy 

Late-left an orphan of the squire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 

Looks down upon the village spire : ^ 
For even here,'* where I and you 

Have lived and loved alone ao long, 
Each mom my sleep was broken thro' 

By some wild skylark's matin song. 



' ■833- 



' '833. 



' 18,11. 


Own. 


SWECl wife. 


'This stanza H-a 




■833- 


My father's mansion, mounted high 
Looked down upon the village 9pit 

I wnB a long and listless boy, 
And son and heir unto the squire. 


'1833. 


In these dear waUs. 
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And oft I heard the tender dove 

In firry woodlands making moan ; ^ 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with &ncy play'd 

Before I dream'd that pleasant dream — 
Still hither thither idly sway'd 

Like those long mosses ^ in the stream. 

Or from the bridge I lean'd to hear 

The milldam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when ^ they sprung 

Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with milky cones.* 

But, Alice, what an hour was that, 
When after roving in the woods 

(Twas April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 



1 1833. I often heard the cooing dove 

In firry woodlands mourn alone. 

2 1833. The long mosses. ^ 1842-1851. Where. 

* This stanza was added in 1842, taking the place of the following which was 
excised : — 

Sometimes I whistled in the wind, 

Sometimes I angled, thought and deed 
Torpid, as swallows left behind 

That winter 'neath the floating weed : 
At win to wander every way 

From brook to brook my sole delight, 
As lithe eels over meadows gray 

Oft shift their glimmering pool by night. 

In 1833 this stanza ran thus : — 

I loved from off the bridge to hear 

The rushing sound the water made. 
And see the fish that everywhere 

In the back-current glanced and played ; 
Low down the tall flag-flower that sprung 

Beside the noisy stepping-stones. 
And the massed chestnut boughs that hung 

Thick-studded over with white cones. 
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Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 

And on the slope, an absent fool^ 
I cast me down, nor thought of you. 

But angled in the higher pooL^ 

A love-song I had somewhere read, 

An echo from a measured strain. 
Beat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd comer of the brain. 
It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watch'd the little circles die ; 
They past into the level flood, 

Ajid there a vision caught my eye ; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck. 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck.^ 

1 In 1833 the following took the place of the above stanza which was added 
in 1842 : — 

How dear to me in youth, my love, 

Was everything about the mill, 
The black and silent pool above, 

The pool beneath that ne'er stood still. 
The meal sacks on the whitened floor. 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal 1 
Thus in 1833 : — 

Remember you that pleasant day 

When, after roving in the woods, 
('Twas April then) I came and lay 

Beneath those gummy chestnut buds 
That glistened in the April blue. 

Upon the slope so smooth and cool, 
I lay and never thought oiyou. 

But angled in the deep mill pool. 
* Thus in 1833 : — 

A water-rat from off" the bank 

Plunged in the stream. With idle care, 
Downlooking thro' the sedges rank, 

I saw your troubled image there. 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 

It wandered like a floating light, 
A full fair form, a warm white neck, 

And two white arms — how rosy white I 
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For you remember, you had set, 

That morning, on the casement's edge ' 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge : 
Ana when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so full and bright — 
Such eyes ! 1 swear to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light.^ 

I loved, and love dispeU'd the fear 

That I should die an early death : 
For love possess'd the atmosphere, 

And filled the breast with purer breath. 
My mother thought, What ails the boy ? 

For I was alter'd, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain step of man. 

1 loved the brimming wave that swam 

Thro' quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten'd floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel. 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 



If you remember, you hi 



1 raised my ey 
They met Iv 

That ihoy hi 



iit-edge 
IX oi mignonetle, 
; leaning from the ledge. 
B at once : above 
1 eyes so blue and bright , 
swear lo you, my love, 
re never lost their light. 



u eneised in 1841 :— 



a ihe following was insertei 

That slope beneath Ihe chestnut tall 

[s wooed with choicest breaths of air : 
Methinks that 1 could tell you all 

Each coltsfoot down the grassy bent. 
Whose round leaves hold the gotheruJ shower, 

Each quaioily-folded cuckoo pint. 
And silvcT-paly cucktw tlower. 
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And oft in ramblings od the wold, 

When April nighta begin to blow. 
And April's crescent glimmer'd cold, 

I saw the village lights below ; 
I knew your taper far away. 

And full at heart of trembling hope, 
From oiF the wold I carae, and lay 

Upon the freshly -flower'd slope.' 

The deep brook groan'd beneath the mill ; 

And "by that lamp," I thought " she sits ! ' 
The white chalk-quarry '' from the hill 

Gleam'd to the flying moon by fits. 
" O that I were beside her now ! 

O wiU she answer if 1 call ? 
O would she give me vow for vow, 

Sweet Alice, if I told her all ? " " 

Sometimes I saw you sit and spin ; 

And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within ; 

Sometimes jour shadow cross'd the blind. 



gThus in 1833 :— 

In rambling on the eastern wold, 

When it^' the showery April nights 
Their huelesB crescent Blimmered cold, 

From all the other village lighls 
I knew your taper far away. 

My heart was full of trembling hope, 
Down trotn the wold Icame and lay 
Upon the dewy-swarded slope. 

! /« Tsnnymn Land, p, 75, 
seen from Stockworth Mill, 
which seema to show that if Tennyson did take the mill from Trumpington be must 
also have had his mind on Thetford Mill. Tennyson seems to have taken delight 
in bafHing those who wished to localise his scenes. He went out of his way to say 
that the topographical studies of Messrs. Church and Napier were the only ones 
which could he relied upon. But Mr, Cuming Wallers' book is far more satia- 
fartO TY ihao their thin studies. 

ie chalk quarry from the hill 

Upon the broken ripple gleamed, 
i murmured lowly, silting still. 

While round my feet the eddy streamed: 
"Oh 1 that 1 were the wreath she wrealbes. 

The mirror where her sight she feeds. 
The song she sings, the air she breathes. 

The letters o""" •— '" -■- — "' " 




'.■f' 
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At last you rose and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 

Flitted across into the night, 

And all the casement darken'd there. 

But when at last 1 dared to speak, 

The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 

Flush'd like the coming of the day ; ^ 
And so it was— half-sly, half-ahy,^ 

You would, and would not, little one 1 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 

And you and I were all alone. 

And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to aiy desire ; 
She wish'd me happy, but she thought 

I might have look'd a little high* 
And I was young — too young to wed 

" Yet must I love her for your sake 
Go fetch your Alice here," she said : 

Her eyelid quiver'd as she spake. 

And down I went to fetch my bride : 

But, Alice, you were iU at ease ; 
This dress and that by turns you tried. 

Too fearful that you should not please. 
I loved you better for your fears, 

I knew you could not look but well ; 
And dews, that would have fall'n in tears, 

1 kiss'd away before they fell.^ 

I watch'd the little flutterings, 

The doubt my mother would not see ; 

She spoke at large of many things, 
And at the last she spoke of me ; 



' 6B33. I loved, b 



My love, [he la 






^ ti bm your cheek 

Flushed like the coming of lie day. 
Rosccheeki, roseLipl. half-sLy, half-shy. 
ton. Paradise Li}sl:~ 
Two other precious drops (hnt ready ^lood 
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And turning look'd upon your face. 

As near this door you sat apart, 
And rose, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, press'd you heart to heart.' 

Ah, well — but sing the foolish song 

I gave you, Alice, on the day ^ 
When, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pair, and you wtre gay. 
With bridal flowers— that I may seem, 

As in the nights of old, to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel ia the stream, 

While those full chestnuts whisper by.* 

« three slanias were added in 184a, the following being exci 
Remember you the cleat moonligbl, 

Tbat whitened all the eastern ridge, 
When o'er the water, dancing while, 

t stepped iipOD the old milUbtidge. 
I heard you whisper from above 

A lule-lonetJ whisper, " I am here " ; 
' - -muted. " Speak again, roy love, 






The! 

I henrd, as I have seemed t 

When all the under-air w 
The low vcBce of the glad new year 

Call lo the freshly-flowered hill. 
I heard, as I bate often heard 

The nightingale in leavy woods 
Call to its male, wben nothing stirred 

To left or right but falling Hoods. 
' 1843. I gave you 00 the joyful day. 
' In 1833 the following stanza took the place of the o 

1 made you on our marriage day. 

When, arm in arm, we went along 

H Half-tearfuUy, and you were gay 

■ With brooch and ring : for I shall see 

■ The while you sing that song, to he 
The mill-wheel turning in the stream. 

And the green chestnut whisper nea 



In 1833 the song began thus, the presci 



(So might my shartow tremble 

Over her downv cheek), 
Hid in her hair, ill day and night. 
Touching her neck so warm and white. 
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And I would be ihe girdle 

About her dainly, dainty wa.isl, 

And ber heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest i 

And 1 shouM know if it beat rijjht, 

I'd clasp it round so ciose and tight.^ 

And I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise ^ 

Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs. 

And t would lie so light, so light,* 

I scarce should be ' unclasp'd al night, 

A trifle, sweet ! which true love spells 
True love interprets — right alone. 

Hia light upon the letter dwells, 
For all the spirit is his own.* 



I should know well if it btat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 
This stanza bears so close a resemblance to a stanza, in Joshua Sylvester's 
tVoiximjca's &ar(see Sylvester's Worii, ed. 1641 - - ■ 

asked Tennyson whether Sylvester had suggested it. 
never seen Sylvester's lines iLi/t of Tinnymn, iii. , 51). The Imes ar 
But her slender virgin waste 

Made mee beare her girdle spight 
Which the same by day imbrac'l 

Though it were cast off by night 
That I wishl, I dare not say, 
To be girdle night and day. 
For other parallels see the present Editor's lilustralions of Teni 
' 1333. I wish I were her neoklace. 

So might I ever fall and rise. 
• 1833. So warm and light. » 1833. I would not b 

' 1833. For o'er each letter broods and dwells, 

(Like light from running waters thrown 
On flowery swaths) the blissful flame 

Of his sweet eyes, that, day and night, 
With pulses thriUing thro' his frame 
Do mly tremble, starry bright. 
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So, if I waste words now, in truth 

You must blame Love. His early rage 

Hod force to make me rhyme in youth 
And makes me talk too much in age.^ 

And now those vivid hours are gone, 

Like mine own hfe to me thou art. 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 

Do make a garland for the heart : 
So sing ^ that other song i made, 

Half anger'd with my bappy lot, 
Tbe day, when in the chestnut shade 

I found the blue Forget-me-not," 

Love that batb us in the net,' 
Can he pass, and we forget ? 
Many suns arise and set. 
Many a chance the years beget. 
Love the gift a Love tbe debt. 

Even so. *i, 

Love is hurt with jar and fret. 
Love is made a vague regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle bnbit links us yet. 
What is love ? for we forgel : 



s in 1B33: — How I waste language — yet in truth 

You must blame love, whose early rage 
Made me a rhymster in my youth. 
And over-garrtilous in age. 
^ 1833. SLng me. 

" 1833. When in the breeiy limcwood-shade. 
I found the blue (orget-me-not, 
it In 1833 the following song look tlie place of Ihe song in the 1 
All yesternight you met me not, 
My ladylove, forget me not. 
When I am gone, regret me not. 
Bui, here or there, forget me not. 
With your arched eyebrow threat me not, 
And tremulous eyes, like April skies. 
That seem to say, " forget me not," 
I pray you, love, forget me not. 
In idle sorrow set me noi ; 
Regrel me not ; forget me not ; 

Wear quite away ;— forget me not. 

With roguish laughter fret me not. 
From dewy eyes, like April skies. 
That ever /ooi, " forget me not " 

ilaniai were added in 184a. 
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Look thro' mine eyes with thine. True wife, 

Itoimd my true heart thine arms eatwine ; 
My other dearer life in life, 

Look thro' my very soul with thine ! 
Untouch'd with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears. 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type. 
That into stillness past again. 

And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss that brought us pain, 

That loss but made us love the more. 

With farther lockings on. The kiss. 

The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 

The comfort, I have found in thee : 
But that God biess thee, dear — who wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind — 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 

With blessings which no words can find. 

Arise, and let us wander forth, 

To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset, south and north,' 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 

Touching the sulleij pool below : 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 

' 1833. I've half a mind lo walk, my love, 



I 
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Firtl primed in 1833. 
3 title but thi3 quolalion from Sappho prefixed ; — 
'E/i/iw oMtp.— Sappho. 

1 iSa3 ; it is a. name taken from Til Araiian Night! or from 
lly iospired by Sappho'a great ode, CJ. 
Kragmenl I. of Iliycua. Id the intensity or the passion it stands alone 
EiaiDong Tennyson's poems, 

O Love, Love, Love 1 O withering might ! 

sun, that from ' thy noonday height 
Shudderest when I strain my sight, 
Throbbing thro' all thy heat and light, 

Lo, falling from my constant mind, 

Lo, parch'd and wither'd, deaf and blind, 

I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hateful hours 
Below the city's eastern towers : 

1 thirsted for the brooks, the showers : 
I roU'd among- the tender Rowers : 

I crasb'd them on my breast, my mouth : 
I look'd athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south.^ 

Last night, when some one spoke his uame,^ 

From my swift blood tliat went and came 

A thousand little shafts of Hame. 

Were ahiver'd in my narrow frame 
O Love, O fire ! once he drew 
With one long kiss, my whole soul thro' 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew,' 

At. ''Tbisslnnia was added in [842. 

^Cf. Byron, Orcanvinl Pitas :~ 

They name thee belore me 

A knell to mine ear, 
A shudder comes o'er me, 
Why wert thou so dear ? 
•f? AcliillesTaliiis,C/iViiD*una/irfZiu«>/ir,bk.i., i; Wf (^ux*)tivox9«i"> 

\K<aiiaa. turn taa •ln\i^n,v. (Hersoul, distracted by the kiss, throbs, and bud it 
□1 been close bound by the Hesh wou!d have followed, drawn upward by the 
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Before he mounts the hill, I know 

He Cometh quickly ; from below 

Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow 

Before him. striking on my brow. 
In my dry brain ray spirit soon, 
Down- deepening from swoon to swoon, 
Faints like a dazzled morning moon. 

The wind sounds like a silver wire. 
And from beyond the noon a fire 
Is pour'd upon the hills, and nigher 
The skies stoop down in their desire ; 
And, isled in sudden seas of light, 
My heart, pierced thro' with fierce delight, 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. 

My whole soul waiting silently, 
All naked in a sultry sky, 
Droops blinded with his shining eye : 
jvill possess him or will die. 
I will grow round him in his place, 
e, die looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasp'd in his embrace. 



(ENONE 

Fim publiibed In 1S33. On being republished in 1842 this poem was p 
rewritten, the alterations and additions so transforming the poc 
tnnki! It almost a new work. I have therefore printed a complete transcript of 
the edition of 1S33, which the reader cao compare. The linitl leit is, with the 
exception of one alteration which will be noticed, precisely that of 1849, so 
there is no trouble with variatils. CEnene is the first of Tennyson's fine 
clH9sicBl studies. The poein is modelled partly on the Alexandrian Idyll, such 
an Idyll for instance as the second IdjU of Theocritus or the Megara or Europa 
of Moichus, and partly perhaps on the ilarratives in the Mitamorfhoits of 
Ovid, to wtuch the opening bears a lypica.1 resemblance. It is possible that 
the poem may have been suggested by Bealtie's/Hrf,fDiin( ^/'ani. which tells 
the same slory, and tells it on the same lines on which it is told here, though it 
is not placed in the mouth of G^none. Beattie's poem opens with aa elaborate 
description of Ida nnd of Troy in the distance. Paris, the husband of CEnone, 
is one afternoon confronted with the three goddesses who are, as in Tennyson's 
Idyll, elaborately delineated as symbolising what they here symbolise. Each 
makes her speech and each ulfers what she has to olTer, worldly domlnioo, 
wikdom, sensual pleasure. There is, of course, no conipaiison in point of 
merit between the two poems, Beatlie's being in truth perfectly commonplace. 
In its symbolic aspect the poem may 1* compared with the temptations to 
which Christ is submitted in Paradise Regained. See books iiL and iv. 



I 
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There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier ' 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

ning vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledger midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and (ar below them roars 
The long hrook falling thro' the clov'n ravine 
In cataraet after cataract to the sea. 
Behind the valley topmost GargaruB - 
Stands up and takes the morning : but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion's column'd citadel, 
The crown of Troas, 

I Hither came at noon 

I Mournful CEnone, wandering forlorn 
I Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem'd to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine. 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff. 

"O mother Ida, many-fountain'd '^ Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, liarken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : * 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone,^ 



... a- of 1B30. He wrote part of it in tht valley oT 
Cautereti in the Pyrenees, the picturesque beauty of which fiucinaied him and not 
only su^«sled the scenery of this Idyll, but inspired many years afterwards the 
poem Ail alang the valky. The exquisite scene with which the Idyll opens bears 
no resemblance al all to Mount Ida and the Troad. 

' Gargaius or Cargaron is the liigliesl peak of the Ida range, rising about 4650 

*The epithet many-tountain'd xoXxiSaJ is Homer's stock epithel for Ida- Cf. 
Iliad. wiL. 47; xiv.. 2B3, etc., etc. 

* A literal translation from 1 
/inru/i^piirf] 8' Jix' Spor 'Jo'''X'» ("' 

> So Theocritus, Idyll . 



•vex 34 Kal iTati|iiii i^ oXiiaaAitu KaflciISci. 
sleeping on the loose stones 
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Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps.^ 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 
My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim,^ 
And I am all aweary of my life. 

" O mother Ida, many-fountain 'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Hear me O Earth, hear me O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold crown'd snake ! O mountain brooks, 
1 am the daughter of a River-God," 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, ■■ 
A cloud that gather'd shape ; for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe, 

" O mother Ida, many-fountain'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills, 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy -dark. 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine : 
BeautiAil Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a Jet-black goat white- horn' d, white-hooved. 
Came up from reedy Simois ^ all alone, 

xlraordinory mistalie in naiural history (the cicala being of cours 
id noondBy when the heal is greatest) Tennyson allowed lo stand, til 
iracy at the heavy price of a pointless pleonasm, he substituted in i8S 

a Henry VI., part ii., act ii., sc. iii. ; — 
Mine eyes are full of (ears, my heart of grief. 
^ tEnone was the daughter of the River-God Kebren. 
* For the myth here referred to see Ovid, Htmides. xvi., 179-80 : — 
llion aspicies. firniataique lurribus altis 
Mcenia., PhicbcErE slnicia canore lyr^. 
It was probably an ^plication of the Theban legend of Amphion, and oroi 
^m the assodation of Apollo with Poseidon in founding Troy. 
A fabric huge 
Ron tike an dchalatioH. 

—Mikon'i Para.f lit Lffil. i,, 710-11. 
C/. Garelk and Lyaelte, 254-7. 

"The river Simois, so often referred to in the /liaJ, had its orij;in in Moun 
Cotylus, and passing tiy llion joined the Scamander below ihe city. 
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" O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Far-off the torrent calJ'd me from the cleft : 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt eyes 
1 sat alone : white- breasted hke a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skio 
Droop'd from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Cluster'd about his temples like a God's ; 
And his cheek brighten'd as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and hII my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 
That smelt arabrosially, and while I look'd 
And listeu'd, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

" ' My own CEnone, 
Beautiful- brow 'd Qinone, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingrav'n 
" For the most fair," would seem to award it thine. 
As loveUer than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.' ' 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He prest the blossom of his bps to mine, 
And added 'This was cast upon the board, 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls uf Peleus ; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom 'twere due : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 
Delivering, that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Her6 comes to-<lay, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them unbeheld, unheard \ 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.' 

1 C/. the aifo^pu! xipa {the maid of Ibc meeting brc 
79. "rtis was considered a great beauty among the Grei 
Ovid, ^n. Amal,, iii,, aoi, speaks of woioen effcclinglhisliy art : 
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" Dear mother Ida, harkeo ere I die. 
It was the deep midnoon : one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came. 
Naked they came to tliat smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire,' 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies : and a wind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many « wild festoon 
Rail riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With buncli and berry and flower thro' and thro'. 

" O mother Ida, harken ere 1 die. 
On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 
And o'er him flow'd a golden cloud, and lean'd 
Upon him, slowing dropping fragrant dew. 
Then firet I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Coming thro' Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion'd, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, ' from many a vale 
And river-sunder' d champaign clothed with com. 
Or labour'd mines undrainable of ore. 
Honour,' she said, ' and homage, tax and toll. 
From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng'd beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.' 

" O mother Ida, harken ere 1 die. 
Still she spake on and still she spake of power, 
' Which in all action is the end of all ; 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom — from all neighbour crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre -staff. Such boon from me, 
From me, Heaven's Queen, Paris to thee king-born. 



' The whole of this gorgi 
allericions in the names of tE< 
no doubt of Milton, Paradist 
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A shepherd all thy life but yet king-bom. 
Should come most weltome, seeing men, in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attain'd 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy.' 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's-length, so much the thought of power 
Flatter'd his spirit ; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O'erthwarted with the brazen -headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek ' 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

" ' Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power, (power of herself 
Would come uncall'd for) but to live by law. 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right ^ 
Were wisdom in the scom of consequence.' 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Again she said : ' I woo thee not with gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am. 
So shalt thou find me fairest. 

Yet indeed, 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiass'd by self-profit, oh ! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee. 



'The angry cheek is a fine touo 

' This fine sentiment is, of course, a 
but it may be inlereating to put beside 
14, 45 : ■■ Honesliim id intelligimus qui 

ullis pncmiis fructibusve per se ipsum possit jure l^udari ". We are to understand 
by llie truly honourable tbat whicb, setting aside all conGideiation of utilit; , may 
be rightly praised in itself, exclusive of any prospect of ' '"" 



araonplaoe among ancient philosophers, 
, passage from Cicero, De ^, -1- - 
itelligimus quod tfde cat ut, detract^ 




J 



I 
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So that ray vigour, wedded to thy blood, ^ 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God's, 
To puali thee forward thro' a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew'd with action, and the full-grown will. 
Circled thro' all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.' 

" Here she ceased, 
And Paris ponder'd, and I cried, ' O Paris, 
Give it to Pallas ! ' but he heard me not, 
Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me ! 

" O mother Ida, many* fountain 'd Ida. 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful. 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Papbian ^ wells, 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom ^ her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder ; from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-whisper'd in his ear, ' 1 promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greeee '. 
She spoke and laugh'd : I shut ray sight for fear : 
But when I look'd, Paris had raised his arm, 
And I beheld great Herd's angry eyes, 
As she withdrew into the gulden cloud, 
And I was left alone within the bower; 
And from that time to this I am alone. 
And 1 sliall be alone until 1 die. 

' This passage Is vecy obscurely exprESSed, but Ibe general meaning is clear : 
■' Until endurance giow sinewed with at'lion, and the full-grown will, circled through 
all experiences grow or become law, be identified with law, and commeasure perfect 
freedom ". The true moral ideal is to bring Ibe will into absolute barmony with 
law, so that virtuous action becomes an instinct, the will no longer rebelling against 



'The Paphos referred to is the old Paphos which was sacred to Aphrodite 
as on the soulh-wesl extremity of Cypms. 
'Adopted from a lineexeised in ^oniinii in tlu Son/A. See nf/m, p. 50. 
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" Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Fairest — why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 
My love hath told me bo a thousand times, 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday, 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 
Eyed like the evening star, with playftil tail 
Crouch'd fawning in the weed. Most loving is she ? 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Siraois. 

" O mother, hejir me yet before I die. 
They came, they eut away my tallest pines. 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster'd the callow eaglet — from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark mom 
The panther's roar came muffled, while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone (Enone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro' them ; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 

" O mother, here me yet before I die. 
I wish that somewhere in the ruin'd folds, 
Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 
Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her. 
The Abominable,' that uninvited came 
Into the fair Pelei'an banquet-hall, 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 
And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind, 
And tell her to her fiice how much I hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men. 

" O mother, here me yet before 1 die. 
H^th he not sworn his love a thousand times, 



^^^TJsth he not sv 



I 
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In this green valley, under this green hill, 
Ev'd on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 
Seal'd it with kisses ? water'd it with tears ? 
O happy tears, and how unlike to these ! 
O happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 
O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth. 

Pass by the bappy souls, that love to live : 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
Thou weiphest heavy on the heart within, 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die, 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die, 
I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night corae from the inmost hills, 
Like footsteps upon wool, I dimly see 
My &r-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it ia bom : her child !— a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with his father's eyes ! 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, O earth, I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman,' I will rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars eome forth 
Talk with the wild Cassandra,^ for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 
What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoe'er I am by night and day. 
All earth and air seem only burning fire." 

1 Helen. 

' With these verses s 
with Ihe line. "All earlh 
Malfi .-— 



Tbe eactli of tUming sulphur, 



.d seems made of molten brass. 



I 

■ 
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There is a dale in Tda, lovelier 
Than any in old Ionia, beautiful 
Wilb emerald slopes of sunny sward, tbat lean 
Above the loud glenriver, which hath worn 
A path Ihro' sieepdown granite walls below 
Manded with floweriDg tendriltwine. In from 
The cedarshadowy valleys open vfide. 
Far-seen, high over all the God-built wall 

land'Oods, 
-bright on (he dark-blue sky 
The windy citadel of llion 
Shone, like the crown of Traas. Hither came 
Mournful CEnone wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate. Round her neck, 
Her neck all marblewhite and marblecold. 
Floated her hair or seemed to fioai in real. 
She, leaning on a vine-entwinW stone, 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shadow 
.Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliffi 

"O mother Ida, manyfountained Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass. 
The lizard with his shadow on the sione 

Cicala in the noonday leapetb not 
Along ihe water-rounded granite-rock. 
The purple flower droops : the golden bee 
Is iilyoradled ; I alone awake. 
My q^es are full of tears, my heart of love. 



m all aweary of my life. 



O Hills, O Caves 



"0 mother Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, 
Hear me O Earth, 
That house Ihe cold crowned sn»ki 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 

Rose slowly to a music ^owty breathed , 
A cloud that gathered shape : for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe, 

" O mother Ida, manyfountained Ida, 
Dear mother Ida. hearken ere I die. 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewydork, 

Beaatiftil Paris, evil-bearted Pans, 
Leading a jetblack goat wbitehomed, white 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 



1 Id the Pyrtum. whore part ol Itiii poem s™s written, I raw a very bsMnliftil «p«i« 
r Cicala, which had scarlet wfaga ipotted with bl>ck. ProtHblf DOChinB of thekud ulati 
lUomt Ida. 
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" O moiher Ida, hearken ere I die. 
T sale aloDi- : the galdensandiilJed mom 
Rosehued ihe scornful hitis : I sale alone 
Wich downdropt eyes ; while-breasted like a star 
Frotilin^ Ihe dawn he came : a leopard skin 
From his while shoulder drooped : his sunny hair 
Clostered about his temples like a God's : 
And his cheek brightened, as the foambow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam ; and I tailed out. 
' Welcome Apollo, welcome home Apollo, 
ApoUo, my Apollo, loved Apollo'. 

" Dear moiher Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He, mildly smiling, in his milk-white palm 
Close-held a golden apple, lightningtmght 
With changeml flashes, dropl with dew of Heaven 
Ambrosially smelling. From his lip, 
Curved crimson, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

"■^' My own CEnone, 
Beautifulbrowed CEnone, mine own soul. 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingriv'n 
" For the most fair," in aftertime may breed 

Heartburning toward hallowed Ilion ; 
And all the colour of my afterlife 
Will be the shadow of to-day. To-day 
Here and Pallas and the floating grace 
Of laughter-loving Aphrodite meet 
In manyfolded Ida to receive 
This meed of beauty, she to whom my hand 
Award the palm. Within the green hillside, 
Utxder yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Is an ingoing grotto, strown with spar 
And ivymaited at the month, wherein 
Thou imbeholden may'st behold, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.' 



They came — all 

Naked they came lo mc STTiuomaviarucij uowci. 
Lustrous with lilyflower, violeleyed 
Both white and blue, with lotetree-fruii thickset, 
Shadowed with singing-pine ; and all the while. 
Above, the overwandeting ivy and vine 
This way and that in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarlid boughs 
With bimch and berry and flower thro' and thro' 
On the treetops a golden glorious cloud 
Leaned, slowly dropping down ambrosia! dew. 
How beautiful Ihey were, too beautiful 
To look upon ! but Paris was to me 
More lovelier than all the world beside. 



r 
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With jTchM eyebrow smiling aovranly, 
Fulleyed here. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample role 



n- tda, hea 



■e I die. 



Still she spake on and still she spake i 
'Which in all actioo is the end of all. 
Power fiited lo the season, measured by 
The htaghi of the general feeling, wisdomborn 

Alliance and allegiance evermore. 
Such boon ftom me Heaveo's Queen lo thee king 
A shepherd all thy life and yet kingbotn, 
Should come most wfelcome, seeing men, in this 
Only are likest gods, who have attained 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seals 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
:e of their own aupremai^ ; 
, ess calm of undisputed right: 
st height and topmost strength of powe 



nowledge i 



I 



She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's length, so much the thought of powe 
Flattered his heart : bul Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bar^d limbs 

Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold ; 
The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snowcold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting dtosion, made reply. 



That open into power, everyway 

Without horiton, bound or shadow or cloud. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Will come uncalled-for) but to live by law 

Acting the law we live by without tear. 

And, because right is ri^t, to follow right 

Were wisdom , in the scorn of consequence. 

(Dear motbei Ida, hearken ere I die.) 

Not as men value gold because it tricks 

And blazons outward Life with ornament, 

But rather as the miser, for itself. 

Good for selfgood doth half destroy selfgood. 

The means and end, like two coiled stiaJtes, irvl 

Each other, bound in one with hateful love. 

So both into the fountain and the stream 

A drop of poison falls. Come hearken to me. 
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So shall thou find me fskest, sa endurance, 
Like lo an athlete's arm, shall still become 
Sinewed witb motion, till thine active will 
(As the dark body of the Sun robed round 



Dear mother Ida. hearken ere I die. 

Idalian Aphrodite oceanbom, 

Fresh as the foam, newbathed in Paphian wells, 

With n»y slender fingers upwj-' -" — 



From 



^r dark hair 



Fragrant and thick, and on hi 
In a purple band : below her ludd neck 
Shone ivoryhke, and from the ground her foot 
Gleamed rosywhite, and o'er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

" Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Hair-wbispered m his ear, ' I promise thee 
The fairest and most lovitig wife in Greece '. 
1 only saw my Paris raise his arm : 
I only saw great Hert's angryeyes, 
As she withdrew into ihe golden cloud, 
And I was left alone within the bower ; 
And from thai 



And I. 



il Idi 



" Yet, mother Ida, hearken era 1 die. 
Fairest— why fahtst wife ? am I not fair ? 
My love hath told me so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must be fait, for yesterday. 
When I passed by, a wild and wanton pard. 
Eyed lite the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed. Most loving is s 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, thai my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lips presl 
CIcBB— close to thine in that quickfalling dew 



Offrui 
Flasl 



le pools of whirl 



" Dear mother Ida, hearken ere 1 
They came, they cut away my tallci 
My dark tall pines, that plumed thi 
High over Ihe blue gorge, or lower 
Fillitlg greengulphid Ida, all belwe 
The snowy peak and snowwhite cat 
Fostered the callow eaglet— from bt 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in 
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Sweep Ihro' them — never see ihem overlaid 
Wilh narrow moonlit slips of silver cloud, 



'■Oh I 



other 



a tbousand times, 
In Ibis green valley, utider this green hill, 
Ev'n an this hand, and slLling on this stone? 
Sealed il with kisses ? watered il with tears ? 
Oh happy leaiB, and how unlike to these 1 
Ob happy Heaven, bow can's 1 thou see my face? 
Oh happy earth, how can'sl thou beai my weight ? 
O death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth, 



Pass by the 1 



ippysi 



s, that 



, , . . my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may die 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart wilhir 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids— let me die. 

" Vet, mother Ida, hear me ere I die. 
I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within mo, more ai 



Same as last stanza ol 



" Dear mother Ida, hearlten ere I die. 
Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill, happy laughter, etc. 



THE SISTERS 



The only alterations which have been made i 
alteration of "Ian" " for ■■ and " in the th 
and through " for " ihrc 



e 34- 






it since have simply consisted In the 
d line of each siania, and ' ' througli 
■ '■ wrapt " for " wrapped " 



11 subsequent editions keep to the original. It has been said that 
this poem was founded on the old Scotch ballad "The Twa Sisters" (see 
for that ballad Sbarpe's Ballad Book, No. x., p. 30), but there is no resem- 
blance at alt between the ballad and this poem beyond the fact that in each 
there are two sisters who are both loved by a certain squire, the elder in 
jealousy pushing the younger into a river and drowning her. 

We were two daughters of one race : 
She was the fairest in the face : 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
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They were together and she fell ; 
Therefore revenge became me well. 
O the Earl was fair to see ! 

She died : she went to burning flame : 
She mix'd her ancient blood with shume. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late, 
To win his love I lay in wait : 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

1 made a feast ; 1 bad him come ; 
I won his love, I brought him home. 

The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 
And after supper, on a bed. 
Upon my lap he laid his head ; 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

I kiss'd his eyelids into rest ; 
His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 

The wind is raging in turret and tree. 
1 hated him with the hate of hell. 
But I loved his beauty passing well. 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

I rose up in the silent night ; 

I made my dagger sharp and bright. 

The wind is raving in turret and tree. 
As half-asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times 1 stabb'd him thro' and thro'. 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

I curi'd and comb'd his eomely head. 
He look'd so grand when he was dead. 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
I wrapt his body in the sheet. 
And laid him at his mother's feet 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 



I 
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thorn this dedication whs addressed. Sir 
I he thinks it was an imaginary penon. 
The deilication explains the allegory intended. The poem appears to have 
been suggested, as weleam from Tennyson's Life [loX. i., p. 150), by a remark of 
Trench 10 Tennyson when they were undergraduates at Trinity t ■' We cannot 
live in art". It wias the emlxidimem Tennyson added of bis belief "thai the 
God-l*e life is with man and for man ". C/l his own lines in Lm'e and Duly .— 
For a man is not as God, , 
Bui then most God-like being most a man. 
It is a companion poem to the Vision of Sin ,' in Ihaipoemis (raced (he elTect of 
indulgence in the grosser pleasures of sense, in this the effect of the indulgence 
in the more refined pleasures of sense, 

tl SEND you here a sort of allegory, 
(For you will understand it} of a aotd,' 
A sinful soul poHsess'd of many giftSj 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man. 
Living together under the same roof. 
And never can be sunder'd without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling m outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta'en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper'd with the tears 
Of angels to tiie perfect shape of man. 






in artist and will understand 



» 
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THE PALACE OF ART 

1 in 1833, bul Eiltered so exiensively on iis republicalion in 1842 
practically rewrilten. The aJLerations in il aStei 1842 were not 
consisting cbicHy in the deletion of two stanzas after line 19a and 
cne inserrion of the three stanzas which follow in the present text, together 
with other minor verbal eorreclions, all of which have been noted. No ailera- 
(iot^s were made in the text after 1853. The allegory Tennyson explains in the 
dedicatory verses, but the framework of the poem was evidently suggested by 
Ecckaastes ii. 1-17. The position of the hero is precisely that of Solomon. 
Both began by assuming that man is self-sufficing and the world sufficient ; 
the verdict of the one in consequence being '* vanity of vanities, all is vanity," 
of the other what the poet here records. An admirable commentary on the 
poem is aRbrded by Matthew Arnold's picture of the Romans before Christ 
taugbt the secret of the only real happiness possible to tnan. See Qbtrmann 
Once More. The teaching of the poem has been admirably explained by 
Speddlng. It "represents allegorically the condition of a mind which, in 
the love of beauty and the Irimnphani consciousness of knowledge and intel- 
lectual supremEicy, in the intense enjoyment of its own power and glory, has 
lost sight of its relation to man and God ". See Teanyion's Life, vol. i. , p. aa6, 

1 BUILT my sotil a lordly pleasure-house. 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
1 said, " O Soul, make merry and carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is well ". 
A huge crag- platform, smooth s.% burtiish'd brass, 

I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass ' 

Suddenly scaled the light. 
Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 

The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 

In her high palace there. 
And " while the world ^ runs round and round," I s 

" Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn ^ whirls, his stedfast * shade 
Sleeps on his luminous^ "ng," 

'■B33- 

im gri 
„ ' whi 
*"The shadow of Saturn thrown upon the bright ring that 
pUoel appears motionless, though the body of the planet revolves, 
onitaaxisin the short period often and a half hours, but the shadow 
whirling mass shows tio niore motion than is seen in the shadow of 
BO rapidly that it seems to be standing siilL" Rows and Webb': 



I gladly borrow. 

^^^m <i833and 1B43- Steadfast. ^H 

^^^L ' After this stanra in 1833 this, deleted in 184a : - ^^H 

^^^^1 " Atid richly feast within tby palace hall, ^^H 

^^^^^ L.ikc to the dainty bird that sups, ^^H 

^^^^1 Lodged in the lustrous crown^imperlal, ^^H 

^^^^h Draining the honey cups." ^^H 
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I To which my soul made answer readily 
■' Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for i 
So royal-rich and wide ''. 



Four courts I made, East, West and South and North, 

In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain- foam, 1 



I 



And round the cool green courts there ran a row 

Of cloisters, branch 'd like mighty woods, 
Echoing all niglit to that sonorous flow 

Of spouted fountain-floods. ^ 
And round the roofs a gilded gallery 

That lent broad verge to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 

Dipt down to sea and sands.'^ 
From those four jets four currents in one swell 

Across the mountain stream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 

Lit up a torrent-bow. "^ 
And high on every peak a statue seem'd 

To hang on tiptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of incense of all odour steam'd 

From out a golden cup.^ 
So that she thought, " And who shall gaze upon 

My palace with unblinded eyes, 
While this great bow will waver iti the sun, 

And that sweet incense rise ? " ' 
For that sweet incense rose and never fail'tl, 

And, while day sank or mounted higher, 
The light aerial gallery, golden-rail 'd. 

Burnt like a fringe of tire.'^ 
Likewise the deep-set windows, stsin'd and traced, 

Would seem slow-flaraing crimson fires 
From shadow'd grots of arches mterlaced. 
And tiptwith frost-like spires,' 



' In 1833 these eight slanras wen 
possession of men's minds and dee 
altered, to their present position. 1 






inza beginning, " I take 
vera transferred, greatly 
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Full of long-sounding corridors it was. 
That over-vaulted grateful gloom,' 
Thro' which the livelong day my soul did pass, 
Well-pleaaed, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood^ 

And change of my still sold. 
For some were hung with arras green and blue, 

Showing a gaudy summer-mom. 
Where with pufTd cheek the belted hunter blew 

His wreathed bugle -horn.* 
One seem'd all dark and red — a tract of sand. 

And some one pacing there alone. 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land. 
Lit with a low large moon.'' 

(.)ne show'd an iron coast and angry waves. 
You seem'd to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock -thwarted under bellowing caves, 

Beneath the windy wall.'' 
And one, a fiill-fed river winding slow 

By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thmider brooding low. 
With shadow- streaks of rain.'' 

And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 
And hoary to the wind.^ 

' 1833. Gloom, 
Roofed wilh thick plales of gieen and orange glass 
Ending in stately rooms. 
' 1833, All various, all heauliful, 

Looking all ways, filled lo every mood. 
■' Here in 1S33 was insertal tbesliuiEa, "One showed an English ho[ne,"sft 
warda ira-nsferred 10 it; present position 85-SS, 

^ 1833. Some were all dark and red, a glimmering land 



with a 



V\^t weeping all alt 
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And one, a foreground black with stones and slags, 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All Inrr'd with long white cloud the scornful crags, 

And highest, snow and fire.* 
And one, an Enghsh home— gray twihght pour'd 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.^ 
' Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 
t As fit for every mood of mind, 
I Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stem, i 
Not less than truth design'd.^ 



I Or the maid-mother by a crucifix, 
I In tracts of pasture suimy-wam], 
I Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm,* 



HThus i 



1 1033 i — 
One seemed a foreground black with slones and slags. 
Below sun-smilten icy spire- 



Nearer, a. flood of mild aunshii 

Pouted on long walks and lawns 

TrEllised wilh bunchy vine. 



...isplac*:- 
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Or in a clear-wall'd city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily ; 

An angel look'd at her. 
Or thronging all one porch of Paradise, 

A group of Houris bow'd to see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 

That said, We wait for thee."^ 
Or mythic Other's deeply- wounded son 

In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watch'd by weeping queens.^ 
Or hollowing one hand against his ear. 

To list a foot-fall, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stay'd the Ausouian king to hea 
Of wisdom and of law.' 

Round by Ihe shoulder maved : she BcemiDe blylbc 



llnser 
'Thus 



■ B33 ■■■: 



Or tbal decp-*ounded child of Pendragon 

Mid misty woods on sloping greens 
Dozed in the valley of Avilion, 
Tended by crownM queens. 
The present reading that of 1842. The reference is, of course, 
e supposed son of Uther Pendragon. 

In 1833 tlie following stanza, escised in 184a, followed : — 
Or blue-eyed Kriemhili from b craggy hold, 

Aihwart the light-green rows of vine, 
Poured blazing hoards of Nibeluagen gold, 
Down to the guify Rhine. 
'Inserted in 184a thus: — 

te hand against ^ 



Toll; 
Thew 



a footfall, ere he ss 



Of wisdom and 
, .843. Ausonian for Ti , 
is to Egeria and Num» Pompili 



tautifu] passage in Byron's Chiidc Harold, v 



i 
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Or over hi!ls with peaky tops engrail'd, 

And man}' a tract of palm and rice, 
The throne of Indian Cama ' slowly sail'd 
fann'd with spice. 



Or sweet Europa's ^ mantle blew unclasp'd, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop'd a crocus : one hand grasp'd 
The mild bull's golden hom.^ 

Or else flush'd Ganymede, his rosy thigh 

Half-buried in the Eagle's down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro' the sky 
Above * the pillar'd town. 

Nor ^ these alone : but every ^ legend fair r 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind ^ 



' This picture of Europa seems to have been suggened by Moschus, /ifyll, 

t^vt Top^upfos K6\irov rT{ixm. 
"Then, sealed on IIk bock of Uie dlviae bull, wilh ane hand did she grasp (be 
ball's long bom and with the other she was catching up the purple foldi ofher 



oely picmre&qne poem. 



an^ Ltacifpe. 1 



I 1S33 [ollows a suoia, excised in 1843 
He thro' the ureaming crystal su'j 
Ambrosia] breaths thai seemed 
In ii^i-wieaibed cuils. She Irom the 






lecold 



11 pdrew her saodalled foot. 

'1833. Oct, '1833. Not, '>B33. 

' The r'anrarijn range (ornu the mnh-wcM margio of the jpeai u 
Wouni Asia, aod as it was the borne of those races who afto-wards peopled 
Eoiopc and Wcslem Asia and so became the Talben of drUisation and cullore. 
Ihe " ^lapcaac Caucasian mtnd " is a historically cotrect but cotajalj recondite 
' a for Ihe inidleclua) Howet c4 the hunian race, for the poieciiiia of human 
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Carved out of Nature for itself, was there, 
Not less than life^ design'd.^ 

1 1833. Broidered in screen and blind. 

In the edition of 1833 a^PP^^r the following stanzas, excised in 1842 

So that my soul beholding in her pride 

All these, from room to room did pass ; 
And all things that she saw, she multiplied, 
A many-facM glass. 

And, being both the sower and the seed, 

Remaining in herself became 
All that she saw, Madonna, Ganymede, 
Or the Asiatic dame — 

Still changing, as a lighthouse in the night 

Changeth athwart the gleaming main, 
From r&d to yellow, yellow to pale white, 
Then back to red again. 

" From change to change four times within the womb 

The brain is moulded," she began, 
" So thro' all phases of all thought I come 
Into the perfect man. 

*' All nature widens upward : evermore 

The simpler essence lower lies. 
More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise. 

' ' I take possession of men's minds and deeds. 

I live in all things great and small. 
I dwell apart, holding no forms of creeds. 
But contemplating all." 

Four ample courts there were. East, West, South, North, 

In each a squarM lawn where from 
A golden-gorged dragon spouted forth 
The fountain's diamond foam. 

All round the cool green courts there ran a row 

Of cloisters, branched like mighty woods. 
Echoing all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain floods. 

From those four jets four currents in one swell 

Over the black rock streamed below 
In steamy folds, that, floating as they fell. 
Lit up a torrent-bow. 

And round the roofs ran gilded galleries 
That gave large view to distant lands, 
Tall towns and mounds, and close beneath the skies 
Long lines of amber sands. 

Huge incense-urns along the balustrade, 

Hollowed of solid amethyst, 
E^ch with a diflerent odour fuming, made 
The air a silver mist 
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I 

^^^^■Then iii the towers 1 placed great bells that swung, 
^^^H Moved of themselves, with silver sound ; 
^^^H And with choice paintings of wise men 1 hung 
^^^H The royal dais round. 

^^^HFot there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
^^^H Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 
^^^V'And there the world-worn Dante grasp'd his song, 
^^^^ And somewhat grimly smiled.' 



I 



Far-off 'twas wonderful to look upon 

Those sumptuous towers between the gleam 
Of that great foam-bow trembling in the sun, 

And round tbe lerracws and round the walls. 

While day sank lower or rose liighet, 
To see those rails with all their knobs and balls, 

Burn like a fringe of fire. 
Likewise the deepset windows, stained and traced. 

Biirued, like slow-Haroing crimson fires. 

From shadowed grots of arches inlerlaced, 

And lopped with frosllike spires. 

There deep-haired Milton like an angel tall 

Stood limnM, Shakspeare bland and mild. 
Grim Dante pressed bis lips, and from the wall 
The bald blind Homer smiled. 
it in its present form in iS^a. After this stanza in 1833 appear the foUow- 
And underneath fresh carved in cedar wood. 



Angels who sway the seasons by their art. 

And mould all shapes in earth and sea : 

And with great effort build the human heart 

From earliest infancy. 
And in the sun-pierced Oriels' coloured flame 

Immortal Michfel Angelo 
Looked down, bold Luther, large-browed Vemtam, 
The King of those who know.* 



Cervanles, the bright face of Calderon. 
Robed David touching holy strings, 

Isaiah with fierce Eiekiel, 

Swarlh Moses by the Coptic sea, 
Plato, Pelrarca, Livy, and Raph^, 
And eastern Confulzer. 



I 
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And there the Ionian father of the rest ; ' 

A million wrinkles carved his skin ; 
A hundred winters snow'd upon his breast. 
From cheek and throat and chin,^ 

Above, the fair hall-ceiling stately set 

Many an arch high up did lift, 
And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift.^ 

Below was all 
With cycles 
Of this wide world, the times of every land 
So wrought, they will not fail.^ 

The people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toil'd onward, prick'd with goads and stings ; 
Here play'd, a tiger, rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings ; ^ 

Here rose, an athlete, strong to break or bind 

All force in bonds that might endure. 
And here once more like some sick man declined, 
And trusted any cure.'' 

But over these she trod : and those great bells 

Began to chime. She took her throne ; 
She sat betwixt the shining Oriels, 
To sing her songs alone.'' 

And thro' the topmost Oriels' colour'd flame 

Two godlike faces gazed below ; 
Plato the wise, and large-brow'd Verulam, 
The first of those who know.'' 



Cf. Pope's Timple nf Famt. 1B3-7:— 
Father of verse in holy tiUets drcss'd, 
His silver beard wavd gently o'er his breast, 
Tbough blind a boldness in bis looks appears. 
Iq years he seem'd but not impaired by years, 
: siaozas were added in 1840. In 1833 appear the following st 
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Pull of her own deligbl and DOIhing else, 

My vam-KloriQus. gorgetms soul 

Sal Ihrotied between the shining oriels, 

In pomp beyond control ; 

With piles of flavorous fruits in baskel-lwine 

Of gold, upheapM, crushing down 
Musk-scented blootns — all taste — grape, gourd oi 
In bunch, or single grown— 

Our growths^ And such as brooding Indian heats 

Make out of crimson blossoms deep, 
Ambrosial putps and juices, sweets from sweets 
Sun-chaoged, when sea-winds sleep. 

With graceful chalices of curious wine, 

Wonders of art— and cosily jars, 
And bossM salvers. Ere young nighi divine 
Crowned dying day with stars, 



Ranged on the fretted woodwork to 

Thus her intense uniold delight, 

In deep or vivid colour, smell and si 

Was flattered day and nigbt.* 



'. poem wore not already too long. 1 should have Inserted in the text tl 
lanias, expressive of the joy wherewith the soul contemplate the i 
-onomical experiment. In the centre of the four quadrangles rose i 

Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 

Shuddered with silenL siars she clomb. 

And as with optic glasses her keen eyes 

Pierced thro' the mystic dome, 

Regions of ludd matter taking forms. 

Brushes of lire, bszy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams. 

She saw [he snowy poles of moonless Mars, 

That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and ibose double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 
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And all those names, that in their motion were 

Full-weJIing fountain-heads of change. 
Betwixt the slender shafts were blazon'd fair 
In diverse raiment strange : ' 



Thro' which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 

Flush'd in her temples and her eyes, 
And from her lips, as mom from Memnon,^ drew 
Rivers of melodies. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 

Her low preamble all alone. 
More than my soul to he^r her echo'd song 
Throb thro' the ribbed stone ; 



Singing and murmuring in 

Joying to feel herself alive. 
Lord over Nature, Lord of the 
Lord of th( 




feastful mirth. 



one to me ". She — when young night divine 
Crown'd dying day with stars. 

Making sweet close of his delicious toils — 

Lit light in wreaths and an ad ems, 

And pure quintessences of precious oils 

In hollow'd moons of gems. 



ween [hestoni: sharu Klininiered, blazoned fair 
in divers raiment strange. 

if Memnon near Tbebes in Egypt when tirsl struck by the rays 

i said to have become vocal, to have emitted responsive sounds. 

^KHali, a, 6i ; and Juvenal. 

none Chordae," nnd compare 

[09-113:- 



Old Memnon's image, long renown' 
By fabling Nilns ; to the quivering I 
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I To mimic heaven ; and clapt her hands and 
" I marvel if my still delight 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide, 
Be flatter'd to the height.' 
" O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well ! 
O silent faces of the Great and Wise, 
My Gods, with whom I dwell ! ^ 



O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain.^ 



" In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin. 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep." ^ 

I Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 
And of the rising from the dead, 
As hers by right of full-accomplish' d Fate ; 

And at the last she said : 
" I take possession of man's mind and deed. J i 
I care not what the sects may brawl, / f 

I sit as God holding no form of creed. 
But contemplating all,"^ 

■■Here added in 1843 and remjJning till 1851 when they were exciset 

** From shape to shape at first wilhin the womb 

The brain is modell'd," she began, 
"And Ihto' ail phases of ail Ibought 1 come 

Inlo the perfect man. 
" All nature vridens upward. Evermore 
I The simpler essence lower lies : 

I More complex is more perfect, owning more 

' Discourse, more widely wise." 

•These stanias were added in 1851. 

'Added in 184a, with the following variants which remained till iF 
present text was substituted : — 

' ' I take possession of men's minds and deeds. 
I live in B.11 ttungs great and small, 
sit apart holding no forms of creeds, 
Butconleraplalingall." 
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Full oft» the riddle of the painful earth 

Flash'd thro' her as she sat alone, 
Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth. 
And intellectual throne. 

And so she throve and prosper'd : so three yes 

She prosper'd : on the fourth she fell,^ 
Like Herod,' when the shout was in his ears. 
Struck thro' with pangs of hell. 



The abysmal deeps of Personality,* 
Plagued her with sore despair. 

When she would think, where'er she tum'd her sight, 

The airy hand confusion wrought. 

Wrote " Mene, mene," and divided quite 

The kingdom of her thought.* 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 

Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scora of herself; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scom.'' 

" What ! is not this my place of strength," she said, 

" My spacious mansion built for me, 
Whereof the strong foundation-atones were laid 
Since my first memory ? " 

I1833. Sometimes. 



Of full-sphered conlempletion. So Ihree years 
She throve, but on the fourth she fell. 
And 50 the text remained tiU 1350, wheo the present reading was 51 
'For the reference to Herod see Acts lii. 21-23. 

"That, (".(., Redemption," is m the power 
I the abysmal stcrfts of personality 
" See Danitl v. 94-27. 
° In 1B33 the following stanza, excised in 1S4Z : — 

" Who hath drawn dry the fountains of delight, 

That from ray deep heart everywhere 
Moved in my blood and dwelt, as power and migtit 
Abode in Sampson's hair?" 
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But in dark comers of her palace stood 

Uncertain shapes ; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three-month s-old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seem'd ray sou], 
'Mid onward-sloping ' motions infinite 

Making for one sure goal. 

A still salt pool, lock'd in with ijars of sand; 

Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 

Join'd not, but stood, and standing saw 
The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 
RoU'd round by one 6ji'd law. 

Back on herself her serpent pride had curl'd. 
"No voice," she shriek'd in that lone hall, 
"No voice breaks thro' the stillness of this world ; 
One deep, deep silence all ! " 

She, mouldering with the dull earth's mouldering sod, V 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, \ 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, 

Lost to her place and name ; ,- 

And death and life she hated equally. 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity. 
No comfort anywhere ; 

' 1S33, Downward-sloping. 
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Remaiiiing utterly confused with fears. 

And ever worse with growing time, 
And ever unrelieved by dismal tears. 
And all alone in crime : 



Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 

With blackness as a solid wall, 
Far off she seemd to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall. 

As in strange lands a traveller walking slow. 

In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea ; 

And knows not if it be thunder or a sound 
Of rocks ' thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts; then thinketh, " I havi 
A new land, but Idle". 



She howl'd aloud, " I am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 
What is it that will take away my sin, ) 
And save me lest I die ? " 



So when four years were wholly finished. 

She threw her royal robes away. 
" Make me a cottage in the vale," she said, 
" Where I may mourn and pray.^ 

"Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautifully built: 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt," ' 



' 'B33. 



Of St. 



Or Ihe sound 



lO mi 1851, when " a sound of rocks" was substilutal. 
'1833. "Dying Ihe death I die?" 
Present reading substituted in 184^ 

" Because intellectual and esthetic pleasures are ahmd and their purpose u 
scope roistaken, there is no reason why they should not be enjoyed Sei "■■ " 
gory in /n Mtmariam, ciii., slanias ia-13. 
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LADY. CLARA VEtffi -.D^yi'^JE 



Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shaU not win renown : 
You thought to break a. country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

1 saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find. 
For were you queen of all that is, 

i could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how 1 could love. 

And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blon 

Since 1 beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies : 

A great enchantress you may be ; 
But there was that across his throat 

Which you hardly cared to see. 



She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
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Infleed ThejreT one bitter word : . 
. . JTiat sc»l"8e"is fit -for you to hear ; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 
The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse. 

To make him trust his modest worth, 
And, last, you fix'd a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife ' 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

1 know you, Clara Vere de Vere ; 

You pine among your halls and- towers ; 
The languid light of your proud eyes 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth. 

But sickening of a vague disease. 
You know so ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh I teach the orphan-boy to read. 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew. 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yoeman go. 



1 1843 and 1843. " The gardener Adam and hi 



t 
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THE MAY QUEEN 

11 Iwo parts were first published in 1833. 

The scenery is typical of Lincolnshire : ia Fitzeerald's phtase, it is all Lincolnshiti 
inland, as Loihiey Hail is seaboard. 

You must wake and call tne early, caO me early, mother dear 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad ' New-year 
Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest day 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 

There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so bright 

as mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline : 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say, 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 

I sleep 90 sound all night, mother, that 1 shall never wake, 
If you * do not call me loud when the day begins to break : 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o 
the May. 

As 1 came up the valley whom think ye should I see. 
But Robin ^ leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree ? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, — 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, motlier, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white. 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a Hash of light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 

the May. 



1 1833. ■'Blytlie"'far ■' 

!■ 1843. Robert. This is 

about infies : in 1833 it was " 

wards he returned to '* Rabin 



■1883. Ye. 



F 
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They say he's dying all for love, but that can never be : 
They say his heart is breaking;, mother — what is that to 
There's many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any summer day. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
the May. 



Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the Queei 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from far away. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Quee 
the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has v 
And by the meadow-trenches blow t 

flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shini:s like fire in swamps amtl 

hollows gray, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Quet 

the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow-grassy I 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; I 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live-long day, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' i 

the May, 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still. 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance and ptajV.'] 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Qut 

the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear, V 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New-year: 
To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest merriest day. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o 
the May. 



} 
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NEW-YEAR'S EVE 

If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

For I would see the suii rise upon the glad Ntw-year. 

It is the last New-year that I shall ever see. 

Then you may lay me low 1' the mould and think no more of 



To-niglit I saw the sun set : he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind ; 
And the New-year's coming up, mother, but 1 shall never see 
The blossom on^ the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : we had a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made rae Queen of 

And we danced about the may-pole and in the hazel copse. 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills : the &ost is on the pane : 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high : 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook '11 caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 
And the swallow 'II come back again with s 



But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 

Upon the chancel -casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early, early morning the summer sun 'II shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill. 
When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light 
You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night ; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-erass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the 
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You'll bury me,^ my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade. 
And you'll come * sometimea and see me where I am lowly laid. 
1 shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you whea you pass,^ 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. , 

1 have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive'' me no 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go;' 
Nay, nay, you must not weep,* nor let your grief be wild, 
You should not fret for me, mother, you ^ have another child. J 

If I can I'll come again, mother, from out my resting-place; 

Tho' you'll ' not see me, mother, I shall look upon your fece ; 
Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall harken what you * say. 
And be often, often with you when you think i" I'm far away. 

Good-night, good-night, when I have said good-night for evCT-J 

And you i' see me carried out from the threshold of the door ; 
Don't let ElEe come to see me til! my grave be growing green:. 
She'll be a better child to you than ever 1 have been. 

She'll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor : 
Let her take 'em : they are hers : I shall never garden more: 
But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlour -window and the box of mignonette. 

Good-night, sweet mother: call me before the day is bom.^^ 
All night I lie awake, but 1 fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year, 
So, if your waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 



' 1B33. Ye'U bury mo. 

s 1S33. I shall not forKet ye, mol 

* 1833. Bui ye'U forgive. 

'1833. Yc'llkls5me, myownmi 

for^ve me ere I go, 

« 1833, Ye must not weep. 

' 1833. Ye ... ye. 

«.B33. Ye'lL 

'"1833. Ye when ye Ibink. 

'' 1E33. Call me when ll begins t< 



'1833. Ye. 
"1833. Ye. 
inwn. 184a. Bcror. 
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CONCLUSION 

Added in 184.3. 



I THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, I rememberj rose the morning of the year ! 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet's here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies. 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow. 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 

It seem'd bo hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His wiU be done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before 1 find release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there ! 

blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head ! 

A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside ray bed. 

He taught me all the mercy, for he show'd * me all the sin. 
Now, tho' my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be. 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

1 did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night anil morning meet : 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine. 
And EfRe on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-moming I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all ; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March-moming 1 heard them call my soul. 

11843. 



^^^^k ■1843-18 



1843-184S. He show'd me all ibe mercy, for he taught 
Now. thmgh, etc. 

1850. For Ebow'd bemeall tbeiiD. 
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For lying broad awake I thought of you atid Etfie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here ; 
With all my strength I pray'd lor both, and so I felt resign' 
And up the valley eame a sweU of music on the wind, 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listen'd in my bed, 

And then did something speak to rae — I know not what * 

For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind. 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind- 
But you were sleeping ; and I said, " It's not for them : i 

And if it comes ^ three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the window-bars, 

Then seem'd to go right up to Heaven and die among the star^tl 

So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 
But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past away. 

And say to Robin ^ a kind word, and tell him not to fret ; 
There's many worthier than I, would make him happy yet. 
If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have been his wife ; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with my desire of life. ' 

O look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow ; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light ms] 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun — 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 
And what is life, that we should moan? why make we sucbll 
ado? 

For ever and forever, all in a blessed horae^ 

And there to wait a little while tdl you and Effie come — - 

To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your hreast— 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. I 



1 iB8g, Come; 



■1842. Roberl, 1843. 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS 



ihltshed in 1B33, but when repubUshed in 1843 ihe alterations in the way 
pradicaily the final text. 

This charming poem is founded on Odyssey, ix, , 8a itq, 

■• On [be leulh day we set foot on the land of the lolos-ealers who eat a Rowery 
food. So we stepped ashore and drew water. . . . When we had tasted 
meat and drink I sent forth certain of my company to go and make search 
what manner of loen they vert who here live upon the earth by bread. 
. , . Then straightway they went aud milted with the men of the lotos-eaters. 

them of the lotos to taste. Now whosoever of ihem did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of Ihe lotos bad no more wish to bring tidings nor to come back, but 
theie he chose to abide with the loios-eating men ever feeding on the lotos ai 



forgetful of his homeward way. Therefore I led them back to Ihe ships weep- 
ing and sore against their will . . . lest haply any should eat of the lotos and 
be forgetful of letuming." Lang and Butcher's translati 



ails of his poem Tennyson has laid many other poets under contribu- 
1, notably Moschus, /</}■//, v. ; Bion, /dyJI, v. ; Spenser, Fairii Qtwtn. II. vL 
scriplion of Ihe Idle Lakt\ and Thomson's Castle oj Indolence. 

aid, and pointed toward the land. 
" This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon." 
In the afternoon they came unto a land, | 
In which it seemed always aftenioon. 1 

All round the coast the Janguid air did swoon. 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream, 
Full-feced above the valley stood the moon ; ^ 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some thro" wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow ^ 
From the inner land : far ofl^, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow,^ 
Stood sunset -flusb'd ; and, dew'd with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 



L 



1883. Above the valley burned Ibe golden moo 

1B83. River's seaward flow. 

1833. Three ihunder-cloven thrones of oldest sr 
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The charmed sunset linger'd low adown 

In the red West : thro' mountain clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border'd with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem'd the same ! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them. 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem'd, yet all awake. 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 



They sat thei 
Between the si 

And sweet it w 
Of child, and v 

Most weary si 






I 
i 



a down upon the yelloi 
n and moon upon the sbore ; 
IS to dream of Father-land, 
ife, and slave ; but evermore 
m'd the sea, weary the oar. 
Weary the wandering fields of bfu'ren foam. 
Then some one said, " We will return no more " ; 
And all at once they sang, " Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam ". 

CHORIC SONS 



There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between ^ 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies. 

Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down froi 

Here are cool mosses deep. 

And thro' the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep. 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 
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Why are we weigh'd upon with heaviness, 

Asd utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all tilings else have rest from weariness ? ' 

AU things have rest : why should we toil alone, | 

We only toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm ; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

" There is no joy but calm ! " 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 



Lo ! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo'd from out the bud 

With winds upon the branch, and there 

Grows green and broad, and tikes no care, 

Sun-steep'd at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yeUow 

Falls, and floats adown the air, 

Lo ! sweeten'd with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow. 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

AU its allotted length of days. 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and &1]s, and hath no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 



Hateful is the dark -blue sky. 
Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea."^ 
Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 



i<^ Virgil, ^'...iv,.«i:- 

Tffic 

PuajihrBMdfromMoichiia, Idyll, v., ii 
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Let us Alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last .' 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past, 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil ? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? ' 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave - 

In silence : ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamftil ease. 



How aweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 

To hear each other's whlsper'd speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To -the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory. 

With those ' old faces of our infancy 

Heap'd over with a mound of grass. 

Two handfiils of white dust, shut in an urn of brass ! 



Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears : but all hath sufTer'd change ; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold : 

Our sons inherit us ; our looks are strange : 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 



■ For climbing up the wave 1/ Virgil, -fin,, i 
and c/, generally Bion, /<iyll, v., ii-ij. 
• From Moscbus, /lijiii, v. , passim. 
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Have eat our substance, and the minstrel singB 

Before them of the ten-years' war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? ^ 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile : 

'Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, paiii on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out with ^ many wars 

And eyes grow dim with gazing on the pilot- stars.'' 



But, propt on beds * of amaranth and nioly. 
How sweet (while warm airs lull uSj blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still. 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch tlie long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill — 
To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave thro' the thick-twined vine — 
To watch * the emerald-col our' d water falling 
/ Thro' many a wov'n acanthus -wreath divine ! 
Only to hear and see the fiir-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd out beneath the pine. 



V' 



The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : ^ 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 
Thro' every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust is blown, 
We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 
Roll'd to starboard, rolld to larboard, when the surge was seeth- 
ing free. 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the 



'The little isle. 
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real an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
in the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 
For tliey lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl'd 
" ' ' V them in the valleys, and tlie clouds are lightly curl'd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 

fiery sands. 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships and pray- 
ing hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song | 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, | 

Like a tale of little meaning tho' the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil. 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil ; 
Till they perish and theysuffer — some, 'tis whisper'd — down in heU.^ 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar 
Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 




184a- 



Tossing on Ihe lossing ™eao. 
Where the tusked sea-horse wollowelh 
tripe of grass-green calm, 

iwalloweth 
His foam-founlaiDS in the sea. 
Long enough the ™ine^lark wave our wear 
This is lovelier and sweeter. 
Men of Ithaca, this is meeter. 
In the hollow rosy vale to tutry, 
Like a dreamy Lolos-eater, a delirious Lotos-eater 1 
We will eat the Lotos, sweet 



On the loud hi 

To the I ■ 

At the limit of the brine, 

The little isle of Ithaca, beneath the dav's decline. 

We'll lilt no more the shattered oar, 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 

Firel published in 1833 bul very extensively altered on its republication in 1643. 
Il had been written by June, 1S32, nnd appears to have been originally entitled 
Ugend of Fair Women (see Spalding's letter daled aist June. 133a, Ai/e, 
i,, iiSj. In nearly every edition between 1833 anri 1853 it was revised, and 
perhaps no poem proves more strikingly the scrupulous eare which Tennyson 
took 10 improve what be tboughi susi^ptible of improvement. The work 
which inspired it, Chauoer'a Legend of Goaf Women, was written about 13B4. 
thus "preluding" bv nearly two hundred years the "spacious times d' greai 
Eliiabeth ". There 'is no resemblance beCween the poems beyond the faei that 



1 



e as their here 
unfonunate. Cleopatra is the only one common to the two poems. Tenny- 
son's is an enquisile work of an — the transition from the anarchy of dreams 
to the dreamland landscape and 10 the sharply dehned figures— Ihe skill with 
which the heroines (what could be more perfect that Cleopatra and Jephlha's 
daughter ?| are chosen and contrasted — the wonderful way in which the Iphi- 
gema of Euripides and Lucretius and the Cleopatra of Shakespeare are realised 
are alike admirable. 

The poem opened in 1833 with the following strangely irrelevant verses, excised 
- -842, which as Fitzgerald observed "' make a perfect poem by themselves 



Downlooking sees the solid shining ground 
Stream from beneath him in Ihe broad blue i 

Tilth, hamlet, mead and mound : 
And lakes his flags and waves them to the m 



With t! 









Of the Lotos-land till the Lotos fail ; 
We will not wander more. 
Hark I how sweet Ihe horned ewes bleat 
On the sohtary steeps. 

And the dark pine svceps. 

And Ihe heav; melon sleeps 

Oh I islanders of Ithaca, we will not wander more, 
Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour In the ocean, and rowing with the oar, 

Oh ! islanders of Ithaca, we will return no more. 

The line picture in the le.1t of the gods of Epicurus was no doubt immediately 
uggested by Lucrelius, iii,, tsseq., while Ihe IcaromenippHs oi Lucian ftunishes 
ji excellent commentary on Tennyson's picture of those gods and what they see. 
r/I too the Song of Ihe Parcz m Godl'Die'i Jpkigenie auf Tavri!, iv., 5. 
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Hearing apart Ihe echoes of his fame^ 
While I spoke ihus. Ihe seedsman, memory. 

Sowed my deepfurrowed thought with many a name, 
Whose Elory will not dje. 

I READ, before ray eyelids dropt their shade, 
" The Legend of Good Women," long ago 

Sung by the morning star ' of song, who made 
His music heard below ; 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

And, for & while, the knowledge of his art 

Held me above the subject, as strong gales 

Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho' my heart. 
Brimful ol' those wild tales, 

Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 

1 saw, wherever light illumineth, 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 

The downward slope to death. ^ 

Those fer-renowned brides of ancient song 

Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars. 

And 1 heard sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 
And trumpets blown for wars ; 

And clattering flints batter'd with clanging hoofe: 
And I saw crowds in column'd sanctuaries ; 

And forms that pass'd ^ at windows and on roofs 
Of marble palaces ; 

' SuBBesled apparently by Denham, Vtrsn on Comk/s Dialh .■ — 
Old Chaucer, like the morning star 
To us diBcovers Day from far. 
' Here toUow in 1833 two slanzas excised in 1842 :— 
In every land I thought thai, more or less. 

The stronger sterner nature overbore 
The softer, uncontrolled by gentleness 

And selfish evermore : 
And whether there were any means whereby. 

In some far aftertime. the gentler mind 
Might reassume its just and nill degree 
Of rule among mankind. 
> 1S33. Screamed. 
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Corpses across the threshold ; heroes tail 

Dislodging' pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall ; ' 

Lances in ambush set ; 

And high shrine-doors burst thro' with heated blasts 

That run before the fluttering tongues of fire ; 
White surf wind-scatter'tl over sails and masts, 
[ And ever climbing higher ; 



Ranges of gliminering vaults with iron grates, 
And hush'd seraglios. 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same way, 

Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem'd to start in pain. 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak. 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain. 
And flushes all the cheek. 

And once my arm was hfted to hew down, 

A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, 
That bore a lady from a leaguer'd town ; 

And then, I know not how. 

All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought 

Stream'd onward, lost their edges, and did creep 
t RolI'd on each other, rounded, smooth'd and brought 
Into the gulls of sleep. 

\ At last methought that 1 had wander'd far 

In an old wood : fresh-wash'd in coolest dew. 
The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfast ^ blue. 



> The Lalin tesluiio formal of Itie shields of soldiei 
*iaB3 to 1843 iacliuive. Siedlast. 
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Enormous elmtree- boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 

Their broad curved branches, Hedged with clearest green. 
New from its silken sheath. 

The dim red morn had died, her journey done. 

And with dead lips smiled at the twilight plain, 
Half-falln across tlie threshold of the sun, 



Ne* 



p tor 



There was no motion in the dumb dead air. 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 

Gross darkness of the imier sepulchre 
Is not BO deadly still 

As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine tum'd 
Their humid arms festooning tree to tree,^ 

And at the root thro' lush green grasses burn'd 
The red a 



I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 

The tearful glimmer of the languid dawn 
On those long, rank, dark wood-walks, drench'd in dew. 

Leading from lawn to lawn. 
The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Pour'd back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 

Joyful and free from blame. 
And from within me a clear undertone 

Thrill'd thro' mine ears in that unblissful clime 
" Pass freely thro' : the wood is all thine own. 

Until the end of time". 
At length I saw a lady" within call. 

Stiller than chisell'd marble, standing there ; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall,^ 

And most divinely fair. 

' 1833. Clasping jasmine tunied 

Its twinM arms Testooning tree to iree. 
Altered to present reading, 1843. 
*A lady, i.t.. Helen. 

'Tennyson has here noLiced wbai is so often emphasised bj' Greek n 
Ihat tallness was a great beauly in women. See Aristotle, Rihia. iv. , 3, and H 
fassim, Odyssey, viii., di6 : iviii.. loo and aiB: xxl.. 6. So Xenonhon in d 



^ her tallness, Cyroftd., \ 
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I Her loveliness with shame sad with surprise 
P Froze my swift speech : she turning on my face 

[ The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 
Spoke slowly in her place. 

" 1 had great beauty : ask thou not my name : 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 
Many drew swords and died. Where'er I came 

1 brought calamity." 
"No marvel, sovereign lady' : in fair field 

Myself for such a face had boldly died," ' 
f I answer'd free ; and turning I iippeal'd 

"o one ^ that stood beside. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws ; 
"My youth," she said, " was blasted v ' ' 



This 



s the 



was cut off from hope in that sad place,' 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears : * 
I My father held his hand upon his face ; 
1, blinded witli my tears, 
" Still strove to speak ; my voice was thick with sighs 

As in a dream. Dimly 1 could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 

»"The high masts flicker'd as they lay afloat ; 
The crowds, the temples, waver'd, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver'd at the victim's throat ; 
Touch'd; and 1 knew no more." * 

'18B3. Sovran !ady. 'As Ibe old men say, IliaJ, iii., isM. 

'Tlie one ie Iphigenia. *AuIis. 

siiwasnol till 1884 IhHtthistine was altered to Iha reading of the final editit 
i.ft, "Which men called Aulis in those iron years". For the "iron years" 
_Ibal reading cf. Thomson, Spring, 384, ■' iron limes ". 
^L ' From 1833 till 1853 this stanza ran : — 
■ " The tail masts quivered as they lay aSoat, 

^P The temples and the people and the shore. 

^F One drew a sharp knilc ihro' my lender throat 

Slowly,— and nothing more ". 
It Is curious that Tennyson should have allowed the last line to stand so long ; 
possibly it may have been to defy Lockhart's sarcastic commentary : "What touch- 
ing simplicity, what pathetic resignation — he cut my ihroal, nothing more I " 
With Tennyson's pncture should be compared jEschyltis, Againem., 335-49, and 
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Whereto the other with a downward brow -. 

" I would the whit« cold heavy-plunging foam, > 
Whirl'd l>y the wind, had roll'd me deep below, 

TTien when I left my home." 
Her «low full words sank thro' the silence drear, 

Alt thunder-dropft fall im a sleeping sea : 
Sudden I heard a voi™ that cried, " Come here, 

Tluit I may look on thee ". 
I tiimiiig saw. throned on a flowery rise, 

(>ni- silting on a crimson scarf unroll'd ; 
A queen, with «wart}iy cheeks^ and hold black eyes, 

Drow-hound with burning gold. 
She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began : 

" I govem'd men hy change, and so I sway'd 
All moods, 'TIs long since I have seen a man. 

Once, like the moon, I made 
"Tlie cver-thiftirtg currents of the blood 

Aecording to my humour ebb and flow, 
I hnve nil men to govern in this wood ; 

That makes my only woe. 
" Nay — yet it chafeK me that I could not heud 

One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Cesar. Prythee, triend, 

Where is Mark Antony ? * 



d*i« X'<(»»' *X«"'. " with the new ly-whetled blood 

frtqunlll]' lued by Virgil, nnd c/. Siliu; Italicus. J 

Per pectora J 



mbslilulion of the efiect Tor 
1, Elatra. 139S1 Vf^inTtTia 
■hands". So '■ vulnus''ia .; 
ix,, 368-9:- ■ 



'She 



-. 73-4- 



»C:ieop«tr«. The skill with wh 
■a It were, Shakeapesre's superb crei 
KurprUlns 10 Rnd an accurate scholar like '^'''ii^' 
I rBpremnling Oeopatra as of gipsy eomplexion. The daughter of Ptolemy Aulates 
And *. Indy of Honlua. she was of Greek descent, and had no taint at all of African 
Intiirinlxturci. See Peacock's remarks in Gryll Grange, p. ao6, 7th edit.. 1S61. 
'Ailer this in 18^3 and in 1B43 are tbe fbltowmg alancas, a rterwards excised : — 
" By him ^rcai Pompey dworfi and suffers pain, 

of great Juliiu lapse Di 
Arid shrink from sui 
" That man of all the men 1 
Most touched tny fancy. O I what days and nights 




A 
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The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune's neck ; we sat ss God by God : 
be NUus would have risen before his time 
And flooded Kt our nod.' 
We drank the Libyan * Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outbum'd Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt ! O the dalliance and the wit, 

The flattery and the strife,^ 
" And the wild kiss, when fresh from war's alarms/ 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms. 

Contented there to die ! 
" And there he died ; and when I heard my name 

Sigh'd forth with life, I would not brook my fear* 
Of the other ; with a worm I balk'd his fame. 
What else was left ? look here ! " 



I 



i in Egypl, ever reaping . 



To be so nchly stayed ! 
"What dainty strifes, when fresh from war 

My Hercules, my gBllaiit Aiilony, 
My mail^ captain leapt ir ~ 



ented tt 
"And in those bi 



lodie! 



\vllh life : then I shook off t 
ih, what a Utile snake stole Cxsar's iatne 
What else was left t look here I " 
With that she tore her robe apart," etc. 
iThis Itania was added in 1843. 
Added in 1845 as a substitute for 

What nights we had in Egypl I I could bit 



t84s-iH48. Lyblan. 



His 



while I 



: Oil 



1: and the dalliance and tt 
The flntlery and the strife, 
which is the reading of 1843. Canopus is a star in Argo, not visible in 
but a conspicuous feature in the sky when seen from Egypt, as Pliny not 
iVt^., vi., xxiv. " Falentcs Canopum noctibus lidus ingensel clarum". 
lins, Ailrait., L, J16-17, " Nusquara invenies fulgere Canopum doni 



per pontum veneris eras," and Lucai 

' Substituted in 1843 for the rei 

° Substituted in 1845 for the real 

mfra. 1B4S to 1848. Lyblan. Ai 

Sigh'd forth w 

O wbal a linle v 



Phars, 



' 1833 a. 



, 1B.-3. 
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(With that she tore her robe apart^ and half 
The polish'd argent of her brea.st to sight 

Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a laugh. 
Showing the aspick's bite.) 

" I died a Queen, The Roman soldier found ' 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name for ever ! — lying robed and crown'd. 
Worthy a Roman spouse." 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck ^ by all passion, did fall down and glanc 

From tone to tone, and glided thro' all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 

When she made pause I knew not for delight ; 

Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and fill'd with light 

The interval of sound. 

Stdl with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 

Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming thro' the lawn. 

And singing clearer than the crested bird, 
That claps his wings at dawn. 

" The torrent brooks of hallow'd Israel 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro' the dell, 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 

" The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams div 
All night the splinter'd crags that wall the dell 

With spires of silver shine," 

'Asplendidlransfusionof Horace's lines about her, Ode 1., ixx' 

Prtvala deduct superto 
Nan humilis mulipr iriumptio. 
' 1833 and 1842. Touched. 
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As one that museth where broad Runshine laves 
The lawn by some cathedral, thro' the door 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor. 

Within, and anthem sung, is charm'd and tied 

To where he stands, — so stood I, when that flow 

Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her father's vow ; 

The daughter of the warrior Gileadite,' 

A maiden pure ; as when she went along 

From Mizpeh's tower'd gate with welcome light, 
With timbrel and with song. 

My words leapt forth : " Heaven heads the count of c 
With that wild oath". She render'd answer high 

" Not so, nor once alone : a thousand times 
1 would be born and die. 

" Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 

Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 
Feeding the flower ; but ere my flower to fruit 
• Changed, I was ripe for death. 

B'My God, my land, my father— these did move 
P Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 
tower'd softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 



I 

"T 
We 

I: 



And I went mourning, ' No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
e Hebrew mothers '^emptied of all joy. 
Leaving the dance and song, 

I.eaving the olive-gardens far below. 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 
valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower 
' The tight white cloud swam over us. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from his den ; " 
saw the large white stars rise one by one. 
Or, from the darken'd glen, 
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" Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

1 heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ills. 

" When the next moon was roU'd into the sky, 

Strength came to me that equall'd ray desire. 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire ! 

" It comforts me in this one thought to dwell. 
That 1 subdued me to my lather's will ; 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere 1 fell. 
Sweetens the spirit still. 

" Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew'd Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer ^ 

On Amon unto Minneth." Here her face 
Glow'd, as I look'd at her. 

She lock'd her lips : she lefl me where I stood : 
" Glory to God," she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 
Toward the morning- star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively, 

As one that from a casement leans his head, 
When midnight bells cease rin g in g suddenly. 

And the old year is dead. 

" Alas ! alas ! " a low voice, full of care, 

Murmur'd beside me ; " Turn and look on me : 

1 am that Rosamond, whom men call fair. 
If what I was I be. 

" Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor ! 

O me, that I should ever see the light ! 
Those dragon eyes of anger'd Eleanor 

Do haunt me, day and night." 

She ceased in tears, fallen from hope and trust ; 

To whom the Egyptian : " O, you tamely died ! 
You should have clung to Fulvia's waist, and thrust 

The dagger thro' her side ". 



:e see Judges xi. 33. 
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With that sharp sound the while dawn's creeping beams, 
Stol'n to ray brain, dissolved the mystery 

Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Mom broaden'd on the borders of the dark. 

Ere I saw her, who clasp'd in her last trance 

Her murder'd father's head, or Joan of Arc,^ 
A light of ancient France ; 

Or her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath,''' 
Sweet as new buds in Spring. 

No memory labours longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 

That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o'er 

Each little sound and sight. With what dull pain 
Compass' d, how eagerly I sought to strike 

Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
But no two dreams are like. 

As when a soul laments, which hath been blest, 
Desiring what is mingled with past years, 

In yearnings that can never be exprest 
By sighs or groans or tears ; 

Because all words, tho' euH'd ^ with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 

■Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
k Faints, faded by its heat. 
I ' 1833. Ere I saw hffr, tbat in her latest trance 

Clasped her dead father's heart, or Joan of Arc. 
The reference is, of course, to the well-known slory of Margaret Ropt 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, who is said to have taken bis head when i 
executed and preserved it till her death. 

"Eleanor, the wife of Edward I., is said to have thus saved his life when 1 
stahbed at Acre with a poisoned dagger. 

'The earliest and latest editions, i.e.. 1833 and 1853, have " tho'," and 1 
editions between " though". 

"Though culled," etc 
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MARGARET 

First primed in 1833. 



O 8WEET pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like mooulight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 

Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 

Your melancholy sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower ? 
From the westward-winding flood, 
From the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward you have wi 
A tearful grace, as tho' ^ you stood 

Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile before you speak. 
That dimples your transparent cheek, 
Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound, 

Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth. 
Moving thro' a fleecy night. 



You love, remaining peacefully. 

To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the boil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed sea, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight. 

You are the evening star, alway 

Remaining betwixt dark and bright : 

LuU'd echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 

< All edllioDS excepl 1S33 and 1853. Tbough, 
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What can it matter, Margaret, 

What songs below the waning stars 
The lion-heart, Plantagenet,^ 

Sang looking thro' his prison bars ? 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
The last wild thought of Chatelet,^ 
Just ere the falling axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart, 
Even in her sight he loved so well ? 

l 

A fairy shield your Genius luade 

And gave you on your natal day. 
Your sorrow, only sorrow's shade, 

Keeps real sorrow far away. 
You move not in such solitudes. 

You are not less divine, 
But more human in your moods, 

Than your twin-sister, Adeline. 
Your hair is darker, and your eyes 

Touch'd with a somewhat darker hue, 

And less aerially blue. 

But ever trembling thro' the dew ' 
Of dainty-woeful sympathies. 



O sweet pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 
Come down, come down, and hear m 
Tie up the ringlets on your cheek : 

The sun is just about to set. 






'1833. Uon-soi 



d Pli 






SOQgB 31 






Hi by Ricbard I. 

a derSurope, toi.i.. p. 1^9, and La Timr'TMi/ ., ,„ 

m said to have been written by Richard and Blondel in mised RomanuK Hnu 
vengalpandalove-aonginNprmflJl French, which have frequently been reprinted. 
, too, Burney's //iit. of Music, vol. ii., p. 338, and Walpole'a Royal and 
'It Authors, sub.-tit. '" Richard i.," and Ihefotirlhvolunieof Reynouaj'd's C4m'« 
Poisies da Tnmiai/eurs. All these poems are probably spurious. 
' Chatelet was a poet-squire in the suite of the Marshal Damville, who was 
:uled for a supposed intrigue with Mary Queen of Seols. Set: Tytler, Histmy of 
land, vi., p. 319, and Mr. Svrinbume's tragedy. 
' 1B33. And more aftrially blue, 

And ever trembling thro' ihe dew. 
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The arching lines are tall and shady, 
And faint, rainy lights are seen. 
Moving in the leavy beech. 
Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady. 

Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each. 
Or only look across the lawn. 

Look out below your bower-eaves. 

Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 

Upon me thro' the jasmine-leaves.' 



THE BLACKBIRD. 



. another poem placed among the poems of 1833, bul nol printed lill 1843. 

O BLACKBIRD ! slng me something well : 

While all the neighbours shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground. 

Where thou may'st warble, eat and dwell. 

The espaliers and the standards all 

Are thine ; the range of lawn and park : 
The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark, 

AH thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet, tho' I spared thee all the spring,' 

Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 

With that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer jenneting.^ 

A golden bill ! the silver tongue, 

Cold February loved, is dry : 

Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when young ; 



I1B33. Jasmm-leavea. 

) 1S42. Yet. though I spared ihee kith and kin, 

10 lill 1853, when it was altered to the present readinj 

» 1S43 to 1851. Jetinetin, altered in 1853 10 presei 
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And in the sultry garden-squares, ^ 

Now thy flute-notes are changed to C' 
I hear thee not at all,^ or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his v 

Take warning ! he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue. 
Shall sing for want, ere leaves are ne 

Caught in the frozen palms of Spring, 



THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 



I, where in 184a " one 



Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying-. 

Old year, you must not die ; 

You came to us so readily. 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 



He lieth still : he doth not move : 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true, true-love, 

And the New-year will take 'em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen with us, 

Old year, you shall not go. 
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He froth 'd his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho' his eyes are waxing dim. 
And tho' his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did BO laugh and cry with you, 

I've half a mind to die with you, 

Old year, if you must die. 

He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o'er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bold, ray friend, 

Comes up to take his own. 



How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro : 
The cricket chirps : the light bums low : 
'Tis nearly twelve ^ o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, we'll dearly rue for you : 

What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes : tie up his cliin : 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door. 

There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 



r 
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TO J. s. 

First published in il 



The wind, that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the open wold,^ 

And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould. 

And me this knowledge bolder made, 
Or else I had not dared to flow ^ 

In these words toward you, and invade 
Even with a verse your holy woe. 

'Tis strange that those we lean on most, 
Those in whose laps our limbs are nursed, 

Fall into shadow, soonest lost : 
Those we love first are taken first, 

God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us ; but, when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on wliich it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 

This is the curse of time. Alas ! 

In grief 1 am not all un]eam*d ; 
Once thro' mine own doors Death did pass ; ^ 

One went, who never hath retum'd. 

He will not smile — nor speak to rae 

Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. That was he 

Without whose life I had not been. 



' • Possibly suggested by Tasso, fieri 



t. Iviii. : 



Mh cou fialD piC) placida e p\t molle 
Per le compagne libere poi spira. 
' 1S33. My heart this knowledge bolder mad' 



PTennjson's falber died in March, 1831. 
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Your loss is rarer ; for this star 
Rose with you thro' a, little arc 

Of heaven, nor having wander'd far 
Shot on the sudden into dark. 

I knew your brother r his mute dust 
I honour and his hving worth : 

A man more pure and bold ^ and just 
Waa never bom into the earth, 

I have not look'd upon you nighj 

Since that dear soul hath fall'n asleep. 

Great Nature is more wise than I : 
I will not tell you not to weep. 

And tho' mine own eyes fill with dew, 
Drawn from the spirit thro' the brain, ^ 

I will not even preach to you, 

"Weep, weeping dulls the inward pain", 

Let Grief be her own mistress still. 

She loveth her own anguish deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 

Be done— to weep or not to weep. 

I will not say " God's ordinance 

Of Death is blown in every wind " ; 
For that is not a common chance 



That takes away a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 

That broods above the fallen sun,^ 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 



'1833. Sunken sun. Altered to presentreading, 1842. 
been 5i^geiled by Henry Vau^ian, Beyond lie Vtil.— 
Their very memory is fair and brigbl, 
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Vain solace ! Memory stjinding near 
Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 

Her voice seem'd distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters ' as I wrote. 

1 wrote I know not what. In truth, 
How should I soothe you anyway. 

Who miss the brother of your youth ? 
Yet sometiiing I did wish to say : 

For he too was a friend to me : 

Both are my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth for both ; yet it may be 

That only - silence suiteth best. 



Although myself could almost like ^ 
The place of him that sleeps in peace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While the stars bum, the moons increase. 
And the great ages onward roll. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 

Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 



' 1S33, 184a, 1843. My tablets. This aHected phrase was 
t reading in 1843. 
' 1B33. Holy. Altered 10 " only," 184a. 

^ 1833, Altho' to calm you I would lake. 
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This ia another poem which, (hough included amoag IhoEe belouging to 1B33, was 
not published till 1841. I1 is an interesting illustration, like the next poem but 
one, of Tennyson'5 political opinions ; he was, lie said, " of the same politics 
as Shakespeare, Bacon and every sane man ". He was either ignorant of Ibe 
politics of Shakespeare and Bacon or did himself great injustice by the 
remark. It would have been more true to say— for all his worte illustrate it — 
that he was of the same politics as Burke. He is here, and in all his poems, 
a Liberal-Conservative in the proper sense of the term. At the time this trio 
of poems was written England was passing tbrough the throes which preceded, 
accompanied and followed the Reform Bill, and the lessons which Tennyson 
preaches in them were particularly appropriate. He belonged to the Liberal 
Party rather in relation to soda) and religious than to political questions. Thu^ 
ho ardently supported the Anti-slavery Convention and aduocaled the measure 
for abolishing subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, but he was, as a poli- 
tician, on the side of Canning, Peel and the Duke of Wellington, regarding as 
they did the new-bom democracy with mingled feelings of apprehension and 
perplexity. His exact attitude is indicated by some verses written about this 
time published by his son {Li/c, i., 69-70). If Mr. Aubrey de Vere is 
this and the following poem were occasioned by some popular demotistratioiu 
connected with the Reform Bill and its rejection by the House of Lords. See- 
Li/c of Tennyson, voL L, appendix. 

You ask me, why, tho' ' iU at ease. 

Within this regiou I subsist. 

Whose spirits felter in the mist,- 
And languish for the purple seas .' 

It ia the land that freemen till. 

That sober-suited Freed 01 

The land, where girt with frie, 
A man may speak the thing he v 

A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown. 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent : 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diifusive thought 

Hath time and space to work and spread. 
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Tho' Power should make from land to land ^ 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Tho' every chaunel - of the State 

Should almost choke with golden sand — 

Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind ! I seek a wai-mer sky, 
And I wUl nee before I die 

The pubns and temples of the South. 



1 published in 1842, but it seems to have been wrillen in 1834. The fourth and 
fiflh stantas are given in a postscript o( a letter from Tennyson lo Jnmes 
Spcdding, dated 1S34. 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights : 

She heard the torrents meet. 

There in her place" she did rejoice, 

Self-gather'd in her prophet-mindj 
But fragments of her mighty voice 

Came rolling on the wind. 

Then stept she down thro' town and field 

To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men reveal'd 

The fullness of her face — 

Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down. 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks,* 

And, King-like, wears the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears ; 

• All editions up to and including 1851. Though Power, etc. 

' 1842-1850. Though every channel. 

' 1843 to 1850 inclusive. Within her place. Alierad lo present reading, 1850, 

*The '■ BTsulci ignes" or '■ Irisulea tela" of the Roman poets. 
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That iier fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 

Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 



First published in 1842. 



, '73)- 

Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro' future time by power of thought. 

True love tum'd round on fixed poles. 
Love, that endures not sordid ends. 
For English natures, freemen, friends. 

Thy brothers and immortAt soulf^. 

But pamper not a liasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 

That every sophister can hme. 

Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the i-ay 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 

Tho' I sitting girt with doubtful light. 

Make knowledge '' circle with the winds ; 

But let her herald, Reverence, fly 

Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men and growth ' of minds. 

Watch what main-currents draw the years : 
Cut Prejudice against the grain : 
But gentle words are always gain : 

Regard the weakness of thy peers : 
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Nor toil for title, place, or touch 

Of pension, neither count on praise : 
It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Nor deal in watch-words overmuch ; 

Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not master'd by some modem term ; 

Not swift nor slow to change, but firm : 
And in its season bring the law ; 

That from Discussion's lip may fall 

With Life, that, working strongly, binds— 
Set in all lights by many minds, 

To close the interests of all. 

For Nature also, cold and warm. 
And moist and dry, devising long, 
Thro' many agents making strong. 

Matures tlie individual fonn. 

Meet is it changes should contra] 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by still degrees. 

All but the basis of the soul. 

So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that, which flies. 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy. 

A saying, hard to shape an act ; 
For all the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals. 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 

Ev'n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom — 
The Spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 

A slow-develop'd strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Majesties of mighty States^ 
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The warders of the growing hour. 
But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 

With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join'd, 
Is hodied forth the second whole, 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 

Of Discord race the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fires, 

And heap their ashes on the bead ; 
To shame the boast so often made,^ 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh, yet, if Nature's evil star 

Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war — ^ 

If New and Old, disastrous feud. 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 

That Principles are rain'd in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro' shame and guilt. 
But with his hand against the hilt. 

Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho' dogH of Faction bay,^ 

Would serve his kind in deed and word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 

That knowledge takes the sword away^ 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes : 
And if some dreadful need should rise 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke : 



'Possibly suggesled by Homer's expression, iri n-oAf/io.o ■yt<liiiias, II., viii-, 

K5, and elsewhere; bul Homer's and Tenojson's meaning can hardly be the same. 
Homer the " bridges ot war" seeni lo mean ihe spaces belween the lines of lenls 
in a bivouac ; in Tennyson the meaning is probably the obvious one, 

'Ali up to and including 1851. Not less, though dogs o( Faction isay. 
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To-rao(Tow yet would reap to-dfty, 
As we bear blossom of tlie dead ; 
Earn well the thrifty mouths, nor wed 

Raw hftste, hal twister to Delay. 



THE GOOSE 

This was first published in 1843. No alteration has since been n 

This poem, which was wrinen at the time of the Reform Bill agiiaiion, is a 
political allegory showing how illusory were the supposed advantages held 
out by the Radicals 10 the poor and labouring ctaases. llie old woman 
typifies these classes, the straoger the Radicals, the goose the Radical pro- 
gramme, Free Trade and the like, the eggs such advantages as the proposed 
Radical measures might for a lime seem to confer, the cluttering goose, the 
storm and whirlwind the heavy price which would have to be paid for them in 

■■■ ^ial anarchy resulting from triumphant Radicalism. The allegory may 

rowed to the Free Trade question. 

I KNEW an old wife lean and poor, 

Her rags scarce held together ; 
There strode a stranger to the diM»r, 

And it was windy weather. 

He held a goose upon his arm. 

He utter'd rhyme and reason, 
" Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 

It is a stormy season ". 

She caught the white goose by the leg, 

A goose — 'twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a golden egg 

With cackle and with clatter. 

She dropt the goose, and cauglit the pelf, 

And rati to tell her neighbours ; 
And bless'd herself, and cursed herself. 

And rested from her labours. 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-bodied ; 
Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt her heart grow prouder: 
But, ah ! the more thie white goose laid 

It clack 'd and cackled louder. 
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It clutter'd here, it cbuckled there ; 

It stirr'd the old wife's mettle : 
She shifted in her elbow-cliair, 

And hurl'd the pan und kettle, 

" A quinsy choke thy cursed note ! " 
Then was'd her anger stronger : 

" Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 
I will not bear it longer". 

Then yelp'd the cur, and yawl'd the cat ; 

Ran GafTer, stumbled Gammer. 
The goose flew this way and flew that, 

And fill'd the house with clamour. 

As head and heels upon the floor 

They flounder'd all together, 
There strode a stranger to the door. 

And it was wiQdy weather : 

He took the goose upon his arm, 

He utter'd words of scorning ; 
" So keep you cold, or keep you warm. 

It is a stormy morning ". 

The wild wind rang from park and plain, 
And round the attics rumbled, 

TUl all the tables danced again. 
And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 
The blast was bard and harder. 

Her cap blew ofl^, her gown blew up. 
And a whirlwind clear'd the larder ; 

And while on all sides breaking looae 
Her household fled the danger, 

Quoth she, " The Devil take the goose. 
And God forget the stranger 1 " 



^!!^ 
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THE EPIC 

" tho'" for " though" i 



This Prologue was w 



line 44 has been ihe only 



' ' had been composed. 



At Francis Allen's on the Christmas -eve, — 

The game of forfeits done — the girls all kiss'd 

Beneath the sacred bush and past away^ — 

The parson Holmes, the poet Everard Hall, 

The host, and I sat round the wassail-bowl, 

Then half-way ebb'd : and there we held a talk, 

How all the old honour had from Christmas gone, 

Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 

In some odd nooks like this ; till I, tired out 

With cutting eights that day upon the pond, 

Where, three times slipping from the outer edge, 

I bump'd the ice into three several stars. 

Fell in a doze ; and half-awake I heard 

The parson taking wide and wider sweeps, 

Now harping on the church-commissioners,' 

Now hawking at Geology and schism ; 

Until I woke, and found him settled down 

Upon the general decay of faith 

Right thro' the world, " at home was little left. 

And none abroad : there was no anchor, none, 

To hold by ". Francis, laughing, clapt his hand 

On Everard's shoulder, with " I hold by him". 

"And I," quoth Everard, "by the wassail- bowl." 

" Why, yea," I said, " we knew your gift that way 

At college : but another which you had, 

I mean of verse (for so we held it then), 

What came of that?" "You know," said Frank, ' 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve books" — * 

And then to me demanding why ? " Oh. air, 

He thought that nothing new was said, or else 

Something so said 'twas nothing — -that a truth 

Looks freshest in the fashion of the day : 



' A burning (opic with ihe clergy in 

'1842 101844. "Voukno 

His epic of King A 
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God knows : he has n ftiint of reasons : Ask. 

It pleased me well enough." " Nay, nay," said Hall, 

" Why lake the style of those heroic times ? 

For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 

Nor we those times ; and why should any man 

Remodel models ? these twelve books of mine ^ 

Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing- worth, 

Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt." " But I," 

Said Francis, " pick'd the eleventh from this hearth, 

And have it : keep a thing its use will come. 

I hoard it as a sugar-plum for Holmes." 

He laugh'd, and I, though sleepy, like a horse 

That hears the corn-bin open, prick 'd my ears ; 

For I remember'd Everard's college fame 

When we were Freshmen : then at my request 

He brought it ; and the poet little urged. 

But with some prelude of disparagement, 

Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 

Deep^hested music, and to this result. 



MORTE D'ARTHUR 

study from Malory's Marti d'Arlkur. We learn from 
as written as early as the spring of 1835, for in lha.t year 
Fitzl^rald and Spedding, " out of a MS. in a lillle red 
e learn that he repeated some lines of it at the end of May, 
r on Windermere, adding "Not bad that, Fitt, ia it?" 
(Lye, 1. , 104/, 11 IS here represented as the deventh book of an Epic, the rest 
of which had been destroyed, though Tennyson afterwards irvcorporaled it, 
adding introductory lines, with what was virtually to prove an Epic in twelve 
books. 7"fe Idylls ^ ike King. The substance of the poem Is drawn from the 
third, fourth and fifth chapters of the twenty-first book of Malory's Romano, 
which is followed very closely. It is called "an Homeric echo," but the 
diction bears a much closer resemblance 10 that of Virgil than to that of 
Homer, though the rhythm is perhaps more Homeric than Virgilian. It is 
Tennyson's masterpiece in " the grand style." and is indeed as near perfection 
as any work of this kind could be. ' " ' ' ' ' ' ' 

plicity, purely Homeric, and artiticiali 
never shocks, so noble and impre 
was never subsequently altered exi 
in Unes 37, 77, 147, 155, 163, x,i 
" Across the ridge a 



Fitzgerald that it 

book." and again 
iBas, one eaim d 



In spile of its singular i 
i(y.af' "■-- 



pac'd beside the mere, 
of battle roll'd 



So all day long the 

Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

' 1B42, 1843. Remodel 
Present reading. 1845. 
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Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 

Had fall'n in Lyoimess about their Lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a ehapel nigh the fields' 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
" The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep— the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made, — 
Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more— but let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply smitten thro' the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 
Thou therefore take my brand ^ Excalibur, 
Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
Holding the sword —and how I row'd across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 
But now delay not : take Excalibur, 

om ihe in " ' 



"They 






Utile chapel 

' Cf. Id.. V. : ■■ ' ThBrefore,' said Aithur, ' take ihou my good sword Ktcali- 
bur and go wilb it lo yonder waterside. And when thou comest ihere I charge 
thee throw my sword on that water and come again and tell me wliat Ihou there 
seest.' 'My lord,' said Bedivere, ' your commandment shall be done and lightly 
will I bring thee word again.' So Sir Bedivere departed and by the way he beheld 
thai noble 5Word. that the pommel and Ihe haft were all of precious stones, and 
then he said to himself, ' If 1 throw this rich sword in Ihe water, thereof shall 
never come to good but harm and toss '. And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibar 
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And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word." 

To htm replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten tliro' the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man, 
Yet I thy heat will all perform at fiill. 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word." 

So saying, from the ruin'd shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks,^ 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood. 
This way and that dividing the swift mind,^ 
In act to throw : but at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded king, r 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
" Hast thou perform'd my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen .' or what hast heard ? " 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" I heard the ripple washing in the reeds,^ 
And the wild water lapping on the cn>^." 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 
" Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight ; 



"C/". Rmuma, /i , v. ; '"I saw nothing bat the » 
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For surer sign had follow'd, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again • 

As thou art lief and dtar, and do the thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word." 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere,* 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms togetlier, and he cried aloud, 

" And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable against himself ? 
The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? but were this kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ' King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the bills." 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honour and much fame were lost." 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time. 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 

iSimarice, Id., v.: ■' 'Thai is untruly said of thee.' s.iid the king, 'the 
go Ihou lightly again and do my command as thou lo me art hef and dear ; 

hand, and then him thought sin und sbame to throw away that noble sword, a 
eft he hid the sword and returned again, and told the king that he bad been 

11 inserted till 1B53. 
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" What is it tliou hast seen ? or what hast heard ? " 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds." 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in. wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, i 
Unknightly, traitor- hear ted I Woe is me I 1%' 
Authority forgets a dying king,^ 
Laid widow'd of the power in his eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 
In whom should meet the ofhces of all. 
Thou wouldst betray me tor the precious hilt ; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands," i ■■■ -^ 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran,* 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch'd the sword, 
And strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash'd and fell the brand Excalibur : 
But ere he dipt the sur&ce, rose an arm 

^ Romima, Id., v. ', " ' Ah, irailor untrue I ' said King Arthur, ' now ibou hasl 
betrayed me tvHce. Who would have weened thai Ihou that hast bean bo lief and 
dear, and thou that art named a noble knight, would betray me for the riches of the 
sword, Bui now go again Ughtly. . . . And but if thou do not now as 1 bid thee, 
if ever t may see thee I shall slay tbee with mine own bands.' " 

< There is a curious iltusl rat loo of this in an anecdote told of Queen EUzabeth. 
" Cecil inlimaled that she must go to bed, if it were only to satisfy her people. 
' Must I' she exdaiined ; ' is luvst a word to be addressed to princes? Little man, 
lillle man, thy father if he had been alive durst not have used that word, but thou 
hast grown presumptuous because thou knowest that T shall die.'" L.in?aTd. 



^Somaiui. Id., V. : "Then Sit Bedivere departed and went to the sword and 
lightly look it up and went to the waterside, and then he bound the girdle about the 
hilt and then he threw the sword as far into the water as he might, and then came 
an arm and a hand above the water, and met it and caughl il and so shook LI Ihrioe 
and brandished it, and then vanished away the hand with the sword in the water." 
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Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfiil, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
" Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen P " 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedlvere : 
"Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands 1 flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when 1 look'd again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfiil, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And .answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
" My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet 1 fear ^ 
My wound hath taken cold, and 1 shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he hath rose. 
Slowly, with pain, recLning on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded tlu-o' his tears. 
And would have spoken, but he found not words. 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro' the plate of tombs. ,' 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear "Quick, quick ! 
1 fear it is too late, and I shall die ". 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge. 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd. 
Larger than liuman on the frozen hills. 
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He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him Hke a goad. 

Dry clash'd his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. ffi. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge,^ 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem. 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
Tliat all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black -hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold— and from them rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, " Place nie in the barge," 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his hands. 
And call'd him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east ; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parch'd with dust ; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix'd with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
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So like a ahatter'd column lay the King ; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot thro' the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. : v 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere,! 

»" Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight, 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole HorND table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds." 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 
" The old older chctngeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways,'' 
^L Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
^M Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 
^P I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
^ May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
. Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

'Jfiiniance./il..v.: " Then Sir Bcdivcrc cried : 'Ah, myLofdAnhur.whai 
become of me now ye go from me and leave nie here alone among mine enen 
' Comfort thyself,' said the king, ' and do as well as thoa mayest. for in me 
trust to trust in. For I will unto the vale of Avilion to heal me of my gri 
wound. Atid if thou never hear more of me, pray for my aoul.' " 
m • With this c/: Greene, /ama /r, , v, , 4 :— 
L "Should all things still remain in one estnte 

^H Should not In greatest arts some fcars be found 

^1 Were all upright nor chang'd what world were this ? 

*-Aod f/ Shakespeare, CoriolamKs. ii.', iii, :— 

What custom wills in all things should we do it, 
The dust on antique time would be unswept. 
And mountainous error t09 highly heaped 
For Tratb to overpeer. 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains ^ about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. 1 am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain,^ or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd , happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea,* 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." , 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail '\^ ii !• 
Moved from tlie brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memorieSj till the hull 
Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn. 
And on the mere the wailing died away. ' 

Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink'd and threaten'd darkness, flared and fell ; 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound, 
And waked with silence, grunted " Good ! " but we 
Sat rapt : It was the tone with which he read- — 
Perhaps some modem touches here and there 
Redeem'd it from the charge of nothingness — 
Or else we loved the man, and prized his work ; 
t know not : but we sitting, as I said. 
The cock crew loud ; as at that time of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn : 
Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used, 
" There now— that's nothing ! " drew a little back, J 
And drove his heel into the smouldcr'd log, 
That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue ; 
And so to bed ; where yet in sleep I seera'd 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores. 

I Cf. Archdeacon Hare's ' ' Sennon on (be Law of Self-Sacrifice ". " This is ._ 
„3lden chair of love whereby Ihe whole cieaiion is bound lo tlie Ibrooe of tl 
Creator." For further illustialions see /«iui. ofTainyson, p. 158. 

' Paraphrased from Odjwn, vi., 42-5, or Lucretius. iiL, 18-aa. 

' The expression " crowned vinh summer ieo "from Odyssey,^., 195 ; tflro 
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Point after point ; till on to dawn, when dreams 

Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 

To me, methought, who waited with a crowd. 

There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore. 

King Arthur, like a modem gentleman 

Of Btatehest port ; and all the people cried, 

" Arthur is come again : he cannot die " . 

Then those that stood upon the hills behind 

Repeated — " Come again, and thrice as fair " i^*^ 

And, further inland, voices echoed—" Come 

With all good things, and war shall be no more " . 

At this a hundred bells began to peal. 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 

The clear church-beils ring in the Christmas mom. 

THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER; 

THE PICTURES 



,t dellgblful series of p 

7 English life, and n: 
Ibis species of poetry ii 
England was Southey, in bis English Ecloguei. wrilten before 1759. In Ihe 

Sireface to these eclogues, which are in Wank verse, Southey says: "The 
ollowing eclogaes, I believe, bear no resemblance lo any poems in our lan- 
guage. This species of composilion has become popular in Germany, and I 
was induced to attempt it by an accoont of the German idylls ^ven me In 
converaalion. " Soulhey's eclogues are eight in number : The Old Mansion 
House. Tht Grandmo/ hit's Tali. Hannah, The Sailor's Mother, The Wilch, 
The Ruinid Collage, The Lasl 0/ lie Family and Tie Alderman's Funeral. 
Southey was followed by Wordsworth in TAe Brathcn and Michml. Soulhey 
has nothing of the charm, grace and classical finish of his disciple, but how 
nearly Tennyson follows him, as copy and model, may be seen by anyone who 
compares Tennyson's studies with The Etdned Csltage. But Tennyson's real 
master was Theocritus, whose iniluence pervades these poems not so much 
directly in delinile imitation as indirecdv in colour and tone. 
The Gardener's Daughlervias vn'MfTi asearly as 1S35, as it was read lo Fitzgerald 
inthalyear(Z.i/io/7enn)'j(i«, i., iSa). Tennysonoriginally intended toinscrt 
a prologue lo be entitled The Antechamber, which contained an elaborate 
picture of himself, bnt he afterwards suppressed it. It is given in the Life, 
1. , 333-4- This poem stands alone among the Idylls in being somewhat over- 
loaded with ornament. The text of 1841 remained unaltered throu^ 
all the subsequent editions except in line 135, After 1851 the form " tho" " is 
Eubstiluled for " though ". 

This morning is the morning of the day. 
When I and Eustace from the city went 
To see the Gardener's Daughter ; I and he, 
I Brothers in Art ; a Iriendship so complete 
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Portion'd in halves between us, that we grew 
The fiible of the city where we dwelt. 

My Eustace might have fiat for Hercules ; 
So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 
He, by some law that holds in love, and draws 
The greater to the lesser, long desired 
A certain miracle of symmetry, 
A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summ'd up and closed in little ; — Juliet, she ' 
So light of foot, so light of spirit— oh, she 
To me myself, for some three careless moons, 
The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing ! Know you not 
Such touches are but embassies of love, 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her. 
And said to me, she sitting with us then, 
" When will you paint like this ? " and I replied, 
(My words were half in earnest, half in jest), 
" 'Tis not your work, but Love's. Love, unperceive 
A more ideal Artist he than all. 
Came, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March." 
And Juliet answer'd laughing, " Go and see 
The Gardener's daughter : trust me, after that, 
You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece ". 
And up we rose, and on the spur we went. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that 1 love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash'd by a slow broad stream. 
That, stirr'd with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on. 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown'd with the minster-towers. 

' Cf. fipmfo and Mitt, iu, vi, :— 
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The fields between 
dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-uddeHd kine, 
And «1I about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.^ 

In that still place she, hoarded in herself, 
Grew, seldom seen : not less among us Lved 
Her fame from lip to lip. Who had not heard 
Of Rose, the Gardener's daughter ? Where was he, 
So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 
At such a distance from his youth in grief. 
That, having seen, forgot? The common mouth. 
So gross to express delight, in praise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 
Would play with flying forms and images. 
Yet this is also true, that, long before 
1 look'd upon her, when I heard her name 
My heart was like a prophet to my heart. 
And told me 1 should love. A crowd of hopes, 
That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds. 
Bom out of everything I heard and saw, 
Flutter'd alwut my senses and my soul ; 
And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balra 
To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought, 
That verged upon them sweeter than the dream 
Dream'd by a happy man, when the dark East, 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal mom. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud* 
Drew downward : but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun, and May from verge to verge. 
And May with me from head to heel. And now. 
As tho' 'twere yesterday, as tho' it were 
The hour just Aown, that mom with all its sound, 

^ C/. KeaB, Ode to NighHngaU .— 



f. Theocritus, Jd., ' 
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(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these), 

Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 

And, where the hedge row cuts the pathway, stood. 

Leaning his horns into the neighbour field. 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 

But shook his song together as he near'd 

His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hOls ; 

The mellow ouy.el fluted in the elm ; 

The redcap ^ whistled ; '-^ and the nightingale 

Sang loud, as tho' he were the bird of day. 

And Eustace tum'd, and smiling said to me, 
" Hear how the bushes echo ! by my life, 
These birds have joyful thoughts. Think you they sing 
Like poets, from the vanity of song ? 
Or have they any sense of why they sing ? 
And would they praise the heavens for what they have ? " 
And I made answer, " Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love, 
That only love were cause enough for praise ". 

Lightly he laugh'd, as one that read my thought. 
And on we went ; but ere an hour had pass'd, 
We reach'd « meadow slanting to the North ; 
Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 
This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Thro' crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 
And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter'd in the cool. 
The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 
The garden -glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter'd silver lights. 

" Eustace," I said, "This wonder keeps the house." 
He nodded, but a moment afterwards 
He cried, " Look ! look ! " Before he ceased 1 tum'd. 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 
That, flowering high, the last night's gale had caught, 

' Provincial name for ihe goldfincli. See Tennyson's leller lo the I 
Vrgyll, Lyi, ii.,2ai. 

'This passage is imitated from Theocritus, vii. , 143 irqq. 
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And blown across the walk. One arm aloft — 
Gown'd in pure white, that fitted to the shape- 
Holding the bush, to (is it back, she stood. 
A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour'd on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist — 
Ah, happy shade— and still went wavering down, 
But, ere it touch'd a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles, dipt. 
And mix'd with shadows of the common ground ! 
But the fiill day dwelt on her brows, and sunn'd 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe-bloom, 
And doubled his own warmth against her lips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 

So rapt, we near'd the house ; but she, a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil. 
Nor heard us come, nor from her tendance tum'd 
Into the world without ; till close at hand. 
And almost ere I knew mine own intent. 
This murmur broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round about her : 

" Ah, one rose, 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull'd, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Less exquisite than thine." 

She look'd : but all 
Suffused with blushes — neither self-possess' d 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that, 
Divided in a graceful quiet^pauaed. 
And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 
Her looser hair in braid, and stirr'd her lips 
For some sweet answer, tho' no answer came, 
Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it, 
And moved away, and left me, statue-like, 
In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day. 
Saw her no more, altho' I linger'd there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love's white star 
Beam'd thro' the thicken'd cedar in the dusk. 

So home we went, and all the livelong way 
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With solemn gibe did Eustace banter me. 

" Now," said he, " will you climb the top of ArU 

You cannot &il but work in hues to dim 

The Titianic Flora. Will you match 

My Juliet? you, not you, — the Master, Love, 

A more ideal Artist he than all," 

So home I went, but could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kissing the rose she gave me o'er and o'er, 
And shaping fatthtiil record of the glance 
That graced the giving — such a noise of life 
Swarm'd in the golden present, such a voice 
Call'd to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimm'd the dark. 
And all that night 1 heard the watchmen peal 
The sliding season ; all that night 1 heard 
The heavy clocks knoUing the drowsy hours. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O'er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Love at first sight, first-bom, and heir to all, 
Made this night thus. Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep me from that Eden where she dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew me : sometimes a Dutch love 
For tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk, 
To grace my city-rooms ; or fruits and cream 
Served in the weeping elm ; and more and more 
A word could bring the colour to my cheek ; 
A thought would fill my eyes with happy dew ; 
Love trebled life within me, and with each 
The year increased. 

The daughters of the year, 
One after one, thro' that still garden pass'd : 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 
Danced into light, and died into the shade ; 
And each in passing touch 'd with some new grace 
Or seem'd to touch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known, 
^ Her beauty grew ; till Autumn brought an hour 

' This passage originally ran : — 

Her beautji grew till drawn in narrowing ares 
Tbe souibmg autumn [ouch'd with sallowEr gleams 
The granges on the fallows. At that lime. 
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Eustace, when I heard his deep " I will," 
Irenthed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
From thence thro' all the worlds : hut I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt earth as air beneath me,' till 1 reach'd 
The wicket-gate, and found her standing there. 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 
Two mutually enfolded ; Love, the third. 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
Reveal'd their shining windows : from them clash'd 
The bells ; we listen'd ; with the time we play'd ; 
We spoke of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 
Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there.* 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her, 
Requiring, tho' I knew it was mine own. 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear. 
Requiring at her hand tJie greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved ; 
And in that time and place she answer'd me, 
And in the compass of three little words. 
More musical than ever came in one, 
The sdver fragments of a broken voice, 
Made me most happy, faltering ^ " I ara thine ". 

Shall I cease here P Is this enough to say 



^^^^H Tir'd of Xhe noisy town I wander'd there. 

^^F The bell toll'd four, and by tbe time I reach'd 

^^^ The wickel-gale 1 found her by herself. 

But Fitigerald pointing out thai the autumn landscape was taken from the back- 
ground of Titian (Lord EWesmae's ylgn 0/ Mat] Tennyson struck out the passage. 
If Ibis was tbe reason he must have been in an unusually scrupulous mood. See 
his IJ/t, i„ 93a. 

I So Massinger, Cj/y Madam, 'm., 3 ;— 
1 am aublim'd. Gross earth 
Supports me not. / mali on air. 
> Cf. Dante, Infemo, v., 87-83;- 
Qiiali colunibe dal desio chiama 
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That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfilled itaelf^ 

Merged in completion ? Would you learn at full 

How passion rose thro' circumstantial grades 

Beyond all grades develop'd ? and indeed 

I had not staid so long to tell you all, 

But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes. 

Holding the folded annals of my youtli ; 

And while I mused. Love witli knit browa went by, 

And with a flying finger swept my lips. 

And spake. " Be wise : not easily forgiven 

Are those, who setting wide the doors, that bar 

The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the day ". Here, then, ray words have end. 

Yet might 1 tell of meetings, of farewells — 
Of that which came between, more sweet than each, 
In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a uightingale — in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplex'd for utterance, 
Stole from her ^ sister Sorrow. Might 1 not tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given. 
And vows, where there was never need of vows. 
And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap i 

Hung tranced Irom all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow'd all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars ; 
Or while the balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 
Spread the light haze along the river-shores. 
And in the hollows ; or as once we met 
Unheedful, tho' beneath a whispering rain 
Night slid down one long stream of sighing wind, 
And in her bosom bore the baby, Sleep. 

But this whole hour your eyes have been intent 
On that veil'd picture — veil'd, for what it holds 
May not be dwelt on by the common day. 
This prelude has prepared thee. Raise thy soul ; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes ; the time j 
Is come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart, 
My first, last love ; the idol of my youth. 
The darling of my manhood, and, alas ! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age, 

■ In privately printed volume 1843. His. 
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DORA 

Firsi published in 1641. 



Thi3 poem had been writt 
Bpeddingjiyi. i., li 
Theslory m this poei 
Blory of Mis5 ■'--'— 



itford'a. 



IS early as 1835, when it was read to Fitzgerald and 
No alterations were made in the text after 1B53. 
as taken even 10 the minutest details from a prose- 
namely, Tie Tale of Dim Cresmell {Our Village, 
vny. 111., 343-53), loe omy alterations bdng; in the names. Farmer Cresswell, 
Dora Creswelli Walter Cresswell, and Mary Hay becoming respecdvely 
Allan. Dora. William, and Mary Morrison. How carefully the poet has pre- 
served Ihe pIctiUBsque touches trf the original may be seen by comparing the 
following two passages 1 — 



took Ih 



ihild, a 



Across the wheat, i 

That was unsown, where many poppies grei 

She rose and look 

The child once more, and sal upon the mou 

That grew abocl, and tied it round his hat. 
Lutiful child lay on the ground at some distance, whilst 
m the| labour of reaping, was twisting a rtistic wreatt 
poppies . . . round its hat." The style 
if the a/ysily. 



ffiTK farmer Allan at the farm abode 
' William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often look'd at them. 
And often thought " I'll make them n 



1 young girl, resting 
of enamelled com- 
i evidently modelled 



all, 
; but the youth, because 
in the house, 



k. 



Now Dora felt her uncle's 
And yearn'd towards Willian 
He liad been always with he 
Thought not of Dora, 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said, " My son : 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die : 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother's daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora ; take her for your wife ; 
For I have wish'd this marriage, uiglit and day. 
For many years." But William anawer'd short; 
" I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 
will not marry Dora ", Then the old man 
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Was wroth, and doubted up his hands, and said: 
" You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus I 
But in my time a father's word was law, 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 
Consider, William : take a month to think, 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 
And never more darken my doors again." 
But William unswer'd madly ; bit his lips, 
And broke away.' The more he look'd at her 
The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father's house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half in love, half spite, he woo'd and wed 
A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said : " My girl, I love you well ; 
But if you speak with him that was my son. 
Or change a word with her he calls his wife. 
My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
" It cannot be : my uncle's mind will change ! " 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he pass'd his father's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father helped him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save. 
And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 






CoQBider ; lake a Tnanlb iq think, and give 
An answer lo my wish ; or by Ibe Lord 
Thai made me, you shall puck, and nevermore 
Darken my door^ again." And William beard, 
And answeKd something madty ; bit his lips. 
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" I have obey'd my uncle until now, 
And I have sinn'd, for it was all thro' me 
This evil came on William at the first. 
But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gone, 
And for your sake, the woman that he chose. 
And for this orphan, I am come to you : 
You know there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest, let me take the boy, 
And I will set him in my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the fill! harvest, he may see the boy. 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart fail'd her ; and the reapers reap'd 
And the sun fell, and all tile land whs dark. 
But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle's eye. 
Then when the farmer passed into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 
And came and said : " Where were you yesterday.' 
Whose child is that .' What are you doing here ? " 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And answer'd softly, " This is William's child ? " 
"And did I not," said Allan, "did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? " Dora said again : 
" Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone ! " 
And Allan said : " I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you I 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. W^U— for I will take the boy ; 
But go you hence, and never see me more." 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 

; u 
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And straggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora's feet. She bow'd upon her hands, 
And the boy's cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She bow'd down her head. 
Remembering the day when first she came, 
And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke nut in praise 
To God, that help'd her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 
He says that he will never see me more". 
Then answer'd Mary, " This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 
And, now, I think, he shall not have the boy, 
For he wilt teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 
But if he will not take thee back again. 
Then thou and I will live within one house, 
And work for William's child until he grows 
Of age to help us." 

So the women kiss'd 
Each other, and set out, and reach'd the form. 
The door was off the latch : they peep'd, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees, 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. 
Like one that loved him ; and the lad stretch'd out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in : but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 
And Allan set hira down, and Mary said : 

" O Father ! — if you let me call you so — 
I never came a-begging for myself, 
Or WiUiam, or this child ; but now I coAe 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 
O Sir, when William died, he died at peace 
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With all men ; for I ask'd him, and he said, 

,ld not ever rue his marrying me— 
1 have been a patient wife : but, Sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his &ther thus ; 
' God bless him ! ' he said, ' and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro' ! ' Then he tum'd 
His face and pass'd — unhappy that J am ! 
But now, Sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will leam to slight 
His father's memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before." 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 
And all at once the old man burst in subs : 

" I have been to blame — -to blame. I have kill'd my son. 
I have kill'd him— but I loved him — my dear son. 
May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children." 

Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 
And for three hours he sobb'd o'er Wiltiani's child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 



THE EAELY POEMS OF 

AUDLEY COURT 

First published in 1843. 



^ 



Onlj four alterations were made in Ihe lext after 184a, all of which are duly 
noted. Tennyson told his son that the poem was partially si^gested by Abbey 
Park at Torquay where it was written, and thai the iB^t lines described the 
scene from ihe hill looking over the bay. He saw he said " a star of phos- 

Ehoresceoce made by the buoy appealing and disappearing in the dark sea,*' 
ut it is curious that the line describing that was not inserted till long after 
the poem had been published. The poem, though a trifle, is a triumph of 
felicitous description and expression, whether we regard the pie or the moonlit 

" The Bull, the Fleece are cramm'd, and not a room 
For love or money. Let us picnic there 
At Audley Court." 

I spoke, while Audley feast 
Humm'd like a hive all round the narrow qtiay, 
To Francis, with a basket on his arm, 
To Francis just alighted from the boat, 
And breathing of the sea. "With all my heart," 
Said Francis. Then we shoulder'd thro' ' the swarm, 
And rounded by the stillness of the beach 
To where the bay runs up its latest horn. 

We left the dying ebb that faintly lipp'd 
The flat red granite ; so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth from aftermath we reach 'd 
The grilfin- guarded gates and pnss'd thro' all 
The pillar'd dusk^ of sounding sycamores 
And cross'd the garden to the gardener's lodge, 
With all its casements bedded, and its walls 
And chimneys muflled in the leafy vine. 

There, on a slope of orchard, Franeis laid 
A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound. 
Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 
And, half-cut- down, a pasty costly-made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks ^ 

1 1S42 to 1850. Through. 
'C/ Milton, ParaJiit Lost, ii,, 1106-7!— 
A pillar'd shade 
High overarch' d. 
'134a. Golden yokes. 
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Imbedded and injellied ; last with these, 
A flask of cider Irom his Other's vats, 
Prime, which 1 knew ; and so we sut aiid eat 
And talk'd old matters over ; who was dead, 
Who married, who was like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall : 
Then touch'd upon the game, how scarce it was 
This season ; glancing thence, discuss'd the farm, 
The fourfield system, and the price of grain ; ' 
And struck upon the corn-laws, where we apht. 
And came again together oo the king 
With heated laces ; till he laugh 'd aloud ; 
And, while the blackbird on the pippin hung 
To hear him, clapt his hand in mine and sang — 

" Oh ! who would fight and march and counter- march. 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field. 
And shovell'd up into a ^ bloody trench 
Where no one knows? but let me live my life, 

" Oh ! who would cast and balance at a desk. 
Perch' d like a crow upon a three -1 egg 'd stool, 
Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk ? but let me live my life. 

" Who'd serve the state ? for if 1 carved my name 
Upon the cliffs tliat guard my native land, 
I might as well have traced it in the sands ; 
The sea wastes all : but let me live ray life. 

" Oh ! who would love ? I wooed a woman once, 
But she was sharper than an eastern wind, 
And all my heart tum'd from hei 



1 the sea : 
He sang his song, 
1 found it in a volui 
Knock'd down to mi 
His books —the mot 
Came to the hammer here 
I set the words, and added 



but let me live my life," 
,od I replied with mine : 
i, all of songs, 
when old Sir Robert's pride, 
the pity, so I said- 
March — and this^ 



" Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep and dream of me 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister's arm, 
And sleeping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

■■ Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia's arm ; 
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Emilia, fairer than all else but thou, 
For thou art fairer than all else that is, 

" Sleep, breathing health and peace upon her breast : 
Sleep, breathing love and trust against her lip ; 
I go to-night : I come to morrow mom. 

" I go, but I return : I would I were 
The pilot of the darkness and the dream. 
Sleepj Elleu Aubrey, love, and dream of me.'" 

So sang we each to either, Francis Hale, 
The fanner's son who lived across the bay, 
My friend ; and I, that having wherewithal. 
And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stone of here and everywhere,' 
Did what I would ; but ere the night we rose 
And saunter'd home beneath a moon that, Just 
In crescent, dimly rain'd about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till we reach'd 
The limit of the hills ; and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the gloomy quay, 
The town was hush'd beneath us : lower down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the harbour buoy 
With one green sparkle ever and anon - 
Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart.^ 

WALKING TO THE MAIL 

Firat published in 1843, Nol altered in any respecl after 1853. 

John. I'm glad I walk'd. How fresh the meadows look I 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 
The whole hill-side was redder than a fox. 
Is yon plantation where this byway joins 
The turnpike ? * 

John. And when does this come by ? 
James. The mail ? At one o'clock. 

John. What is it now ? 
James, A quarter to. 

' Inserted in 1857. 

' Here was inacrled, in 187a, the line — 

Sole star of p! ' ... 



^Like the shepherd in Homer at tbe moonlit landscape. y^y'H'i St t( ^ 
^»,//.,viii.,SS9. 

• 1843. /oin. I'm glad 1 walk'd. How fresh the country looks I 
Is yonder planting where this byway joins 
The turnpike? 
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John. Whose house is that I see ? "■ 
No, not the County Member's with the vane : 
Up higher with the yewtree by it, and half 
A score of gables. 

James. That ? Sir Edward Head's : 
But he's abroad : the place is to be sold. 

John. Oh, his. He was not broken ? 

James. No, sir, he, 
Vex'd with a morbid devil in his blood 
That veil'd the world with jaundice, hid his face 
From all men, and commercing with himself. 
He lost the sense that handles daUy life — 
That keeps us all in order more or less — 
And sick of home went overseas for change. 

John. And whither? 

Jamex. Nay, who knows ? he's here and there. 
But let him go ; his devil goes with him. 
As well as with his tenant, Jockey Dawes. 

Juhit. What's that ? 
James. You saw the man — -on Monday, was it ? — * 
There by the hump-back *d willow ; half stands up 
And bristles ; half has fall'n and made a bridge ; 
And there he caught the younker tickling trout — 
Caught inJlagraiUe — what's the Latin word ? — 
Delicto; but his house, for so they say, 
Was haunted with a jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 
And rummaged like a rat ; no servant stay'd : 
The farmer vest packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff; and with his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt, 
Sets out,^ and meets a friend who hails him, " What ! 
You're flitting ! " " Yes, we're flitting," says the ghost 



But he's abro^, e 
'Thus 1842 10 iSci :— 



Sir Edward Head's: 



i Ihe man bul yesterday : 
He pick'd the pebble from your horse's foot. 
His house was haunted by a jolly gbosl 



I 
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(For they had paok'd the thing among the beds). 
" Oh, well," says he, " you flitting with ua too — 
Jack, turn the horsea' heads and home again ". ' 

Joh„. He left Am wife behind ; for so I heanl. 

James. He left her, yes. I met my lady once : 
A woman like a butt, and harsh as crabs. 

John. Oh, yet, but I i^raember, ten years back — 
' Tis now at least ten years — and then she was — 
You could not light upon a sweeter thing : 
A body slight and round and like a pear 
In growing, modest eyes, a hand a foot 
Lessening in perfect cadence, and a skin 
As clean and white as privet when it flowers. 

Jamen. Ay, ay, the blossom fades and they that loved 
At first like dove and dove were cat and dog. 
She was the daughter of a cottager. 
Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame and pride, 
New things and old, himself and her, she sour'd 
To wliat she is : a nature never kind ! 
Like men, like manners : like breeds like, they say. 
Kind nature is the best : those manners next 
That fit us like a. nature secDod-hand ; 
Which are indeed the manners of the great. 

John. But I had beard it was this bill that past, 
And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

James. That was the last drop in the cup of gall, 
1 once was near him, when his bailiff brought | 

A Chartist pike. You should have seen him wince i 
As &om a venomous thing : he thought himself 
A mark for all, and shudder'd, lest a cry 

' This is a rolk-lore story which has il5 variaots, Mr. Alfred Nuu tdli me, tt _ 
almost every country in Europe. Thp Lincolnshire version of it \s given in Miv 
Peacock's MS. coLleciion of Uncolnshire folk-lore, of which she has most kind^ 
sent me a cofy. and ii runs thus i— 

" There is a house in East Halton which is haunled by a hob-thmah. . . . 
Some years ago, it is said, a family who had lived io the house (or more than a 
hundred years were much annoyed by it, and determined to quit the dwelling. 
They had placed their goods on a waggon, and were just on the point of starting 
when 3, neighbour asked the farmer w-beiher he was leaving. On this ilie hob- 
Ihnish put his head out of the splash-churn, which was amongst the household 



nuft 



er decided to give up the 



Whereupon the 

mpt to escape from it and remain where he was." 

The same story is told of a Cluricaune m Croker's Fairy legends and Tradi- 
ioni in the South of Ireland See Tht Haunled Cellar in p. 8i of the edition of 
869, and as Tennyson has elsewhere in Guinevin borrowed a passage from the 
une story (see Illuslration^ of Tennyson, p. i^) it is probable that that was the 
Durce of the story here, Ihoi^ tbere the Cluncaune uses the expression, " H;ic 
It gonUt^elher . 
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Should break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw mechanie's bloody thumbs 
Sweat on his blazon'd chairs ; but, sir, you know 
That these two parties still divide the world — 
Of those that want, and those that have : and still 
The same old sore breaks out from age to age 
With much the same result. Now I myself,* 
A Tory to the quick, was as a boy 
Destructive, when 1 had not what I would. 
I was at school — a college in the South : 
There lived a flayfiint near ; we stole his fruit. 
His hens, his eggs; but there was law for tu; 
We paid in person. He had a sow, air. She, 
With meditative grunts of much content,^ 
Ijty great with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 
By night we dragg'd her to the college tower 
From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair 
With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow. 
And on the leads we kept her till she pigg'd. 
Large range of prospect had the mother sow, 
And but for daily loss of one she loved. 
As one by one we took them— but for this — 
As never sow was higher in this worlds 
Might have been happy : but what lot is pure ! 
We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine. 
And so retum'd unfarrowed to her sty. 
Jofm. They found you out .'' 

James. Not they. 

John. Well— after all— 
What know we of the secret of a man ? 
His nerves were wrong. What ails us, who are sound, 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world. 
Which cliarts us all in its coarse blacks or whites, 
Ah ruthless as a baby with a worm, 
As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To Pity — more from ignorance than will. 
But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That we shall miss the mail : and here it comes 
With five at top: as quaint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see — three pyebalds and a roan. 



'1B43. 
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This poem first appeared in the seventh edition of the Poems, 1851. It was wiil 
at Llanberis. Several alterations were made in the eighth edition of 1853, si 
then none, with the exception of" breath" for " breaths" in line 66. 

O HE, my pleasaot rambles by the lake. 
My sweet, wilil, fresh three-quarters of a year, 
My one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life ! 1 was a sketcher then : 
See here, my doing : curves of mountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
When men knew how to build, upon n rock. 
With turrets lichen-gilded like a rock: 
And here, new-comers in an ancient hold. 
New-comers from the Mersey, millionaires, 
Here Uved the Hills— a Tudor-chiranied bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 
O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate ; he was &tter than his cure. 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names, 
Long-learned names of agaric, moss and fern,' 
Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 
Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good, 
HU own— I call'd him Crichton, for he seem'd 
All-perfect, finish'd to the finger nail,^ 

And once I ask'd him of his early life, 
And his first passion ; and he anawer'd me ; 
And well his words became him : was he not 
A fiill-cell'd honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers.' Poet-like he spoke. 

" My love for Natiu'e is as old as I ; 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that, 
And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 

'Agaric a properly the fungus on the larch; it then came lo mean fiiDgut 
■enerally. Mioshew calls it " a while soft mushroom ". See Halliwell, Diir/, of 
ArckBtc and Prmineial Words, sab vaitn. 

ungvtm. For Ciichloo. a half-mylhical Bgure, see 
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Of different ages, like twin-sisters grew,' 

Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

~ full music rose and sank, the sun, 

And some full music seem'd to move and change 

With all the varied changes of the dark, 

And either twilight and the day between ; 

For daily hope fulfiU'd, to rise again 

Revolving toward fulfilment, made it sweet 

To walk, to sit, to sleep, to wake, to breathe." ^ 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate Edward Bull, 

" I take it, God made the woman for the man. 
And for the good and increase of the world. 
A pretty face is well, and this is well, 
To have a dame indoors, that trims us up. 
And keeps us tight ; but these unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 
I say, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world." 

" Parson," said 1, " you pitch the pipe too low ; 
But I have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into his : 
Tho' if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 
I do not hear the bells upon my cap, 
I scarce hear' other music : yet say on. 
What should one give to light on such a dream ? " 
I ask'd him half-sardonically. 

Give all thou art," he answer' d, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 
" I would have hid her needle in my heart. 
To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin : my ears could hear 
Her lightest breaths : her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. 1 went and came ; 
Her voice fled always thro' the summer land ; 
~ spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days j 
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The flower of each, those moments when we met, 
The crown of ajl, we met to part no more." 

Were not his words delicious, 1 a beast 
To take them as I did f but something jarr'd ; 

Whether he spoke too largely ; that there seem'd 
A touch of something false, some self-conceit. 
Or over-smoothness : howsoe'er it was, 
He scarcely hit my humour, and I said ; — 

" Friend Edwin, do not tjiink yourself alone 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 
Sneeze out a fiill God-blesa-you right and left ? "■ 
But you can talk : yours is a kindly vein ; 
I have 1 think — Heaven knows — as much within; 
Have or should have, but for a thought or two, 
That like a purple beech ^ among the greens 
Looks out of place r 'tis from no want in her: 
It is my shyness, or my self-distrust, 
Or something of a wayward modem mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right." 

So spoke 1 knowing not the: things that were. 
Then said the fat-feced curate, Edward Bull : 
" God made the woman for the use of man. 
And for the good and increase of the world ". 
And I and Edwin laugh'd ; and now we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
The soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ^ ; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply shallows of the lisping lake. 
Delighted with the freshness and the sound. 

But, when the bracken rusted on their crags. 
My suit had wither'd, nipt to death by him 
That was a God, and is a lawyer's clerk, 
The rentroll Cupid of our rainy isles.* 

> Tbc rererencE 13 to the Acnie and Sefitimius of Catullus, i 

Deiiram slernuil approbalioiiem. 

> 1851, That like a copper beech. 

'1B51. garden-isles ; and now vre ran 

Bf ripply sballows. 
* 1851. The rainy isles. 
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true, we met ; one hour I had, no more ; 
She sent a Dote, the seal an Elle vous suit,^ 
The close " Your Letty, only yours " ; and this 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of mom 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel ; 
And out I stept, and up I crept : she moved, 
Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers : '^ 
Then low and sweet 1 whistled thrice ; and she, 
She tum'd, we closed, we kiss'd, swore faith, I breathed 
In some new planet : a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed : " Leave," she cried, 
" O leave me ! " " Never, dearest, never : here 
I brave the worst : " and while we stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of pugs 
And poodles yell'd within, and out they came 
Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. " What, with him I 
" Go " (shrill'd the cottonspinuing chorus) " him ! " 
I choked. Again they shriek'd the burthen " Him ! " 
Again with hands of wild rejection " Go !^ 
Girl, get you in ! " She went— and in one month ^ 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 
To lands In Kent and messuages in York, 
And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. But for me. 
They set an ancient creditor to work : 
It seems I broke a close with force and arms : 
There came a mystic token from the king 
To greet the sheriff, needless courtesy ! 
I read, and fled by night, and flying tum'd : 
Her taper glimmer'd in the lake below : 
I tum'd once more, close-button'd to the atorra ; 



' C/. Byron, Don /uan, t, kcvIL :- 

The seal a siuiflower — elle 

' Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, iv., 368-9 



Was galher'd. 

" Go Sir I " Again they shrieked the burthen " Him I ' 

Again wiih hands of wild rejection " Go ! 
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So left the place,' left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 

Nor cared to hear ? perhaps ; yet long ago 
I have pardou'd httle L,etty ; Qot indeed, 
It may be, for her own dear sake but this, 
She seems a part of those fresh days to me ; 
For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake, 
While the prime swallow dips his wing, or then 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 



ST. SIMEON STYLITES 

rst published in 1842, reprinled in all the subsequent ediiions of the poeina but 
with no alteraiions in the text, except thai in eighth line from the end "my" 
was Bubatituled for " mine" in 1B46. Tennyson iaformed a fiiend that it was 
not from the Ada Sanctorum, tnit from Hone's Bvery-Day Book, voL i. , pp. 
35-^6, that he got the material for this poem, and a comparison with the nar- 
rative in Hone and the poem seems to dio* that this was the case. 

is not easy to identify the St. Simeon Siylites of Hone's natrative and Tenny- 
son's poem, whether he is to be ideniified with Sl Simeon the Elder, of whom 
there are three memoirs given in the .4(/i7 5ontfBrB«, torn. L. jth January, 36t- 
a86, or with St. Simeon Stylitea. Junior, of whom there is an elaborate biography 
in Greek by Nicephcims printed with a Latin translation and notes in the Acla 
SoTUtoruvt, torn, v., Z4.th May. 298-401. It seems clear that whoever compiled 
the account popularised by Hone had read both and amalgamated them. The 
main lines In the story of both saints are exactly the same. Both stood on 
columns, both tortured themselves in the same ways, both wrought miracles, 
and both died at their posts of penance. St. Simeon the Elder was born at 
Sisan in Syria about A.o. 390, and was buried at Antioch in>.D, 459 or 460. 
The Simeon the Younger was bom at Antioch A.D. jai and died in A.D. 592. 
"' '" * much more elaborately related. 



I life, which is of singular 

pnilosopby of lit^ In these early poems he has given us four studies in 
the morbid anatomy of character ; The Palate of Art, which illustmtes the 
abuseofasslhetic and intellectual enjoymentof self; The Vision of Sin, which 
illustrates the effects of similar indulgence in the grosseT pleasures of the 
senses ; The Two Voicn. which illustrates the mischief of despondent self- 
absorption, while the present poem illustrates the equally pernicious indulgence 
in an opposite extreme, asceticism affected for the mere gratification of 
personal vanity. 

Altho' I be the basest of mankind. 
From scalp to sole one slough and crust of 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
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I read and wish'd to crush the race 1 
And Hed by nipht : tum'd once upoi 
Her taper elimmer'd in the lake : and then 
1 left the place, etc 
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Of saintdom, and to clamour, mom and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away uiy ain. 

Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty God, 
This not be all in vain that thrice ten years, 
Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 
In hungers and in thirste, fevers and cold, 
In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 
Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 
Rain, wind, fi-ost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow ; 
And I had hoped that ere this period closed 
Thou wouldst have caught rae up into Thy rest, 
Denying not these weather-beaten limbs 
The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning, Lord : I do not breathe. 
Not whisper, any murmur of complaint. 
Pain heap'd ten-hundred- fold to this, were still 
Less burthen, by ten-hundred-fold, to bear. 
Than were those lead-like tons of sin, that crush 'd 
My spirit flat before thee. 

O Lord, Lord, 
Thou knowest I bore this better at the first, 
For I was strong and hale of body then ; 
And tho' my teeth, which now are dropt away. 
Would chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
Was tagg'd with icy fringes in the moon, 
I drowo'd the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 
Now am 1 feeble grown ; my end draws nigh ; 
I hope my end draws nigh : half deaf I am. 
So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the column's base, and almost blind, 
And scarce can recognise the fields I know ; 
And both my thighs are rotted with the dew ; 
Yet cease I not to clamour and to cry. 
While my stiff spine can hold my weary head. 
Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 
Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

O Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul, 
Who may be saved ? who is it may be saved ? 
Who may be made a saint, if I fail here ? 
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Show me the man hath suffered more than I. 
For did not all thy martyrs die one death ? 
For either they were stoned, or crucified, 
Or bum'd in fire, or boil'd in oil. or sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but I die here 
To-day, and whole years long, a life of death. 
Bear witness, if 1 could have found a way 
(And heedfully I sifted all my thought) 
More slowly-painful to subdue this home 
Of sin, my flesh, which I despise and hate, 
I had not stinted practice, O my God. 

For not alone this pillar-punishment,' 
Not this alone I bore : but while I lived 
In the white convent down the valley there. 
For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets from the well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose ; 
And spake not of it to a single soul, 
Until the ulcer, eating thro' my skin, 
Betray 'd my secret penance, so that alt 
My brethren marvell'd greatly. More than this 
1 bore, whereof, O God, thou knowest all.' 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 
My right leg chain'd into the crag, I lay 
Pent in a roofless close of ragged stones ; 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
Black'd with thy branding thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking the damps for drink, and eating not, 
Except the spare chance-gift of those that came 
To touch my body and be heal'd, and live ; 
And they say then that I work'd miracles, 
Whereof my fame is loud amongst mankind, 
Cured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, O God, 1 
Knowest alone whether this was or no. 
Have mercy, mercy ; cover all my sin. 
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Then, that I might be more alone with thee,' 
Three years I hved upon a pillar, high 
Si« cubits, and three years on one of twelve ; 
And twice three years I crouch'd on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; last of all, I grew 
Twice ten long weary weary years to this, 
That numbers forty cubits from the soil. 

1 think that I have borne as much as this — 
Or else I dream- — and for so long a time, 
If 1 may measure tim.e by yon slow hght. 
And this high dial, which my sorrow crowns — 
So much^even so. 

And yet I know not well. 
For that the evil ones comes here, and say, 
" Fall down, O Simeon : thou hast suffer'd long 
For ages and for ages ! " then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gone thro', 
Perplexing me with lies ; and oft 1 fall, 
Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies. 
That Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 

But yet 
Bethink thee, Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in Heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs. 
Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food. 
And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 
I, 'tween the spring and downfall of the light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times. 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints ; 
Or in the night, after a little sleep, 
I wake : the chill stars sparkle ; 1 am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 
I wear an undress'd goatskin on my back ; 
A grazing iron collar grinds my neck ; 
And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross. 
And strive and wrestle with thee till I die : 
O mercy, mercy ! wash away my sin. 

O Lord, thou knowest what a man I am ; 



m columna ad sex erecla cubitos est, deindc ad duodecim, post lul vigenli 
IB est " ; but for Cbe thirty-siii cabits which is assigaed as the height a the 
1 cQlumn Tennyson's lUtliority, drawing on anolher account (/if., 371), substi- 
sa (brty : " FecGiunt illi cotumoani babenteni cutulos quadraginta ". 
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A sinful man, conceived and bom in sin : 

■Tis their own doing ; this is none of mine ; 

Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this, 

That here come those that worship me ? Ha ! ha 1 

They think that I am somewhat. What am I ? 

The silly people take me for a saint, 

And bring me offerings of fruit and flowers ; 

And I, in truth {thou wilt bear witness here) 

Have all in all endured aa much, and more 

Than many just and holy men, whose names 

Are register'd and calendar'd for saints. 

Goad people, you do ill to kneel to me. 
What is it I can have done to merit this ? 
I am a simier viler than you all. 
It may be I have wrought some miracles, '^ 
And cured some halt and maim'd ; but what of that ? 
It may be, no one, even among the saints, 
May match his pains with mine ; but what of that ? 
Yet do not rise : for you may look on me, 
And in your looking you may kneel to God. 
Speak ! is there any of you halt or maim'd ? 
1 think you know 1 have some power with Heaven 
From my long penance : let him speak his wish. 

Yes, I can heal. Power goes forth from me. 
They say that they are heal'd. Ah, hark ! they shout 
"St. Simeon Stylites". Why, if so, 
God reaps a harvest in me. O my soul, 
God reaps a harvest in thee. If this be, 
Can 1 work miracles and not be saved ? 
This is not told of any. They were saints. 
It cannot be but that I shall be saved ; 
Yea, crown'd a saint. They shout, " Behold a saint I " 
And lower voices saint me from above. 
Courage, St. Simeon ! This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives. 

O my sons, my sons, 
I, Simeon of the pillar, by surname 
Stylites, among men ; I, Simeon, 
The watcher on the column till the end ; 

' For the miradca wroUBhl by him see all the livei. 
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I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshine bakes ; 
I, whose bald brows in silent hours become 
UnnaturaUy hoar with rime, tlo now 
From my high neat of penance here proclaim 
That Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show'd like fair seraphs. Un the coals i lay, 
A vessel full of sin ; all hell beneath 
Made me boil over. Devils pluck'd my sleeve ; ' 
Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at me. 
I smote them with the cross ; they swarm'd again. 
In bed like monstrous apes they crush'd my chest : 
They flapp'd my light out as I read : I saw 
Their faces grow between me and my book ; 
With colt-like whinny and with hoggish whine 
They burst my prayer. Yet this way was left, 
And by this way I 'scaped them. Mortify 
Your flesh, like me, with scourges and with thorns ; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may be, fast 
Whole Lents, and pray. I hardly, with slow steps, 
With slow, faint steps, and much exceeding pain, 
Have scrambled past those pits of fire, that still 
Sing in mine ears. But yield not me the praise : 
God only thro' his bounty hath thought fit, 
Among the powers and princes of this world, 
^_ To make me an example to mankind, 
^^L Which few can reach to. Yet I do not say 
^H But that a time may come^yea, even now, 
^V Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life^I say, that time is at the doors 
When you may worship me without reproach ; 
For 1 will leftve my relics in your land. 
And you may carve a shrine about my dust, 
And bum a fragrant lamp before my bones, 
When I am gather'd to the glorious saints. 

While 1 spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro' me, and a cloudlike change. 
In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, homy eyes. The end ! the end ! 
Surely the end ! What's here ? a shape, a shade, 
A flash of light. Is that the angel there 
That holds a crown ? Come, blessed brother, come, 

I These details seem taken from the well-known stories about Lu 
Bunyan. All that tbe Acta say about SL Siineoa is that he wa^ pes 
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1 know thy glittering face. I waited long ; 

My brows are ready. What ! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I dutch it. Christ ! 

'Tis gone : 'tis here again ; the crown ! the crown ! ^ 

So now 'tis fitted on and grows to me, 

And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 

Sweet ! sweet j spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. 

Ah ! let me not be fool'd, sweet saints ; I trust 

That I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of God, 
Among you there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the shaft, 
And climbing up into my airy home, 
Deliver me the blessed sacrament ; 
For by tfie warning of the Holy Ghost, 
I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 
A quarter before twelve. - 

But thou, O Lord, 
Aid all this foolish people ; let them take 
Example, pattern ; lead them to thy light. 

THE TALKING OAK 

First published ia 184a, and republished in all Bubsequent editiuns ultb only tv 

in plsce of [be preseni reading Ihe editions between 1849 and 1B4S read, " Fc 
■" ' "%e Ilryad-days were brief". 

e power of poetry to humnnise eiiemal natui 
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nearly two iboiisRnd years a^ci, 
in his charming Drr Junggestll 
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that Ovid b1 
hile Goeihe had immediately anticipated him 
md der MUhlback. There was certainly no 
poem is in parts charmingly written, bill the 
n," and comes perilously near lo lediousness. 

the gate behind me falls ; 



Once more before my face 
I see the moulder'd Abbey-walls, 

That stand within the chace. 
Beyond the lodge the city Ues, 

Beneath its drift of smoke ; 
And ah ! with what delighted eyes 

I turn to yonder oak. 
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„ t. Simeon in Aaa, i, 
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For when my passion first began, 

Ere that, which in me bum'd. 
The love, that makes me thrice a msn, 

&iuld hope itself retum'd ; 

To yonder oak within the field 

I spoke without restraint, 
And with u larger faith appeal'd 

Than Papist unto Saint. 

For oft I talk'il with him apart, 

And told him of ray choice. 
Until he plagiarised a heart. 

And anawer'd with a voice. 

Tho' what he whisper'd, under Heaven 

None else could understand ; 
1 found him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 

Is many a weary hour ; 
'Twere well to question him, and try 

If yet he keeps the power. 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 

Broad Oak of Suraner-chace, 
Whose topmost branches can discern 

The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

Say thou, whereon I carved her name. 

If ever maid or spouse. 
As fair as my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs. — 

■' O Walter, I have shelter'd here 

Whatever maiden grace 
The good old Summers, year by year. 

Made ripe in Suniner-chace : 

" Old Summers, when the monk was fat. 

And, issuing shorn and sleek. 
Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 

The girls upon the cheek. 
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" Ere yet, in scorn of Peter's- pence, 
And number'd bead, and shrift, 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence,' 
And tum'd the cowls adrift : 

"And I have seen some score of those 

Fresh faces, that would thrive 
When his man-minded offset rose 

To chase the deer at five ; 

" And all that from the town would stroll, 
Till that wild wind made work 

In which the gloomy brewer's soul 
Went by me, like a stork : 

"The slight she-slips of loyal blood. 

And others, passing praise, 
Strait-laced, but all too full in bud 

For puritanic stays r ^ 

"And I have shadow'd many a group 

Of beauties, that were bom 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop, 

Or while the patch was worn ; 

" And, leg and arm with love-knots gay, 

About me leap'd and laugh 'd 
The Modish Cupid of the day, 

And shriird his tinsel shaft. 

" I swear (and else may insects prick 

Each leaf into a gall) 
This girl, for whom your heart is sick. 

Is three times worth them all ; 

" For those and theirs, by Nature's law. 

Have faded long ago ; 
But in these latter springs i saw 

Your own Olivia blow, 

In Ihe Promplmum Parver 
\e UrKo Righteam. 
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" From when she gamboU'd on the greens, 

A baby -germ, to when 
The laaiden blossoms of her teens 

Could number five from terL 

" I swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain 
(And hear me with thine ears), 

That, tho' I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of years^ 

" Yet, since I first could cast a shade. 

Did never creature pass 
So slightly, musically made. 

So light upon the grass : 

" For as to fairies, that will flit 
To make the greensward fresh, 

I hold them exquisitely knit. 
But far too spare of flesh," 

Oh, hide thy knotted knees in fern, 

And overlook the chuce ; 
And from thy topmost branch discern 

The roofs of Sumner-place. 

But thou, whereon I carved her name, 

That oft hast heard my vows, 
Declare when last Olivia came 

To sport beneath thy boughs. 

" O yesterday, you know, the fair 

Was holden at the town ; 
Her father left his good arm-chair. 

And rode his hunter down. 

" And with him Albert came on his. 

I look'd at him with joy : 
As cowslip unto oxlip is. 

So seems she to the boy. 

*' An hour had past — and, sitting straight 
Within the lo w- wheel 'd chaise. 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
Behind the dappled grays. 
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" But, as for her, she stay'd ' at home, 

And on the roof she went, 
And down the wuy you use to come, 

She look'd with discontent. 

" She left the novel half-uncut 

Upon the rosewood shelf ; 
She left the new piano shut : 

She could not please herself. 

"Then ran she, gamesome as the colt, 

And livelier than a, lark 
She sent her voice thro' all the holt 

Before her, and the park. 

" A tight wind chased her on the wing. 

And in the chase grew wild, 
As close as might be would he cling 

About the darling child : 

" But light OS any wind that blows 

So fleetly did she stir, 
The flower she touch'd on dipt and rose, 

And tuni'd to look at her. 

" And here she came, and round me play'd, 

And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that you made 

About my ' giant bole ' ; 

" And in a fit of frolic mirth 

She strove to span my waist : 
Alas, I was so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 

" I wish'd myself the fair young beech 

That here beside me stands. 
That round me, clasping each in each. 

She might have lock'd her hands. 

" Yet seem'd the pressure thrice as sweet 

As woodbine's fragile hold, 
Or when I feel about my feet 

The berried briony fold." 

'All editions previous lo 1853 have staid. 
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Long may thy topmost braach discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

But tell me, did she read the name 

I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 

To rest beneath thy boughs ? 

" O jeSj she wander'd round and round 

These knotted knees of mine. 
And found, and kiss'd the name she found, 

And sweetly murmur'd thine. 

' A teardrop trembled from its source. 

And down my surface crept. 
My sense of touch is something coarse, 

But 1 believe she wept. 

" Then flush'd her cheek with rosy light, 

She glanced across the plain ; 
But not a creature was in sight : 

She kiss'd me once again. 



" Her kia 



; so close and kind, 
on my word, 
and wrinkled rind. 



That, trust n 
Hard wood I a 

But yet my sap w 
" And even into my inmost ring 

A pleasure I discem'd 
Like those blind motions of the Spring, 

That show the year is tum'd. 

"Thrice-happy he that may caress 
The ringlet's waving balm — 

The cushions of whose touch may press 
The maiden's tender palm. 

" I, rooted here among the groves. 

But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves ' 

With anthers and with dust : 
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" For, ah ! my friend, the days were briefs 

Whereof tiie poets talk. 
When that, which breathes within the leaf, 

Could slip its bark and walk. 

" But could I, as in times foregone, 
From spray, and branch, and stem. 

Have suck'd and gather'd into one 
The life that spreads in them, 

" She had not found me so remiss ; 

But lightly issuing thro', 
I would have paid her kiss for kiss 

With usury thereto." 

O flourish high, with leafy towers, 

And overlook the lea, 
Pursue thy loves among the bowers. 

But leave thou mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden deep in fern. 

Old oak, I love thee well ; 
A thousand thanks for what I leam 

And what remains to tell. 

" 'Tis little more : the day was warm ; 

At last, tired out with play. 
She sank her head upon her arm, 

And at my feet she lay. 

" Her eyelids dropp'd their silken eavei 

I breathed upon her eyes 
Thro' all the summer of my leaves 

A welcome mix'd with sighs. 

" I took the swarming sound of life — 

The music from the town — 
The murmurs of the drum and fife 

And luU'd them in my own. 

" Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip, 

To light her shaded eye ; 
A second Hutter'd round her lip 

Like a golden butterfly ; 






" For, ab J the Dryad-days w 
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" A third would glimmer on her neck 

To make the necklace shine ; 
Another slid, a sunny fleck. 

From head to ancle fine, 

" Then close and dark my arms I spread, 

And shadow'd all her rest— 
Dropt dews upon her golden head, 

Ab acorn in her breast, 

" But in a pet she started up, 

And pluck 'd it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup, 

And flung him in the dew, 

" And yet it was a graceful gift-^ 

I felt a pang within 
As when I see the woodman lift 

His axe to slay my kin. 

" I shook Iiim down l>ecause he was 

The finest on the tree. 
He lies beside thee on the grass. 

O kiss him once for me. 

" O kiss him twice and thrice for me, 

That have no lips to kiss. 
For never yet was oak on lea 

Shall grow so fair as this," 

Step deeper yet in herb and fern, 

Look further thro' the chace. 
Spread upward till thy boughs discern 

The front of Sumner-place. 

This fruit of thine by Love is blest, 

That but a moment lay 
Where fairer fruit of Love may rest 

Some happy future day, 

I kiss it twice, I kiss it thrice. 
The warmth it thence shall win 

To riper life may magnetise 
The baby-oak within. 
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But thou, while kingdoms ovenet. 
Or lapse from hand to hand, 

Thy leaf shall never feil, nor yet 
Thine acorn in the land. 

May never saw dismember thee, 

Nor wielded axe disjoint. 
That art the fairest-spoken tree 

From here to Lizard-point. 

O rock upon thy towery top 
All throats that gurgle sweet ! 

All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 

All grass of silky feather grow — 
And while he sinks or swells 

The full south-breeze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root. 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern morning o'er thee shoot 
High up, in silver spikes ! 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 

But, rolling as in sleep, 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain. 

That makes thee broad and deep ! 

And hear me swear a solemn oath, 

That only by thy side 
Will I to Olive plight my troth. 

And gain her for my bride. 

And when my marriage mom may fall, 
She, Dryad-like, shall wear 

Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 
In wreath about her hair. 
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And. 1 will work in prose and rhyme, 

And praise thee more in both 
Than bard has honour'd beech or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth,' 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat, 

And mystic sentence spoke ; 
And more than England honours that, 

Thy famous brother-oak, 

Wherein the younger Charles abode 

Till all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 

And humm'd a surly hymn. 



LOVE AND DUTY 

Pnblisbed first in 184a. 



father is silent on the subject. 

Of love that never found his earthly close, 

What sequel ? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts ? 

tOr all the same as if he had not been ? 
Not so. Shall Error In the round of time 
Still father Truth ? O shall the braggart shout « 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Thro' madness, hated by the wise, to law 
System and empire ? Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun ? 
And only he, this wonder, dead, become 
Mere highway dust ? or year by year alone 

' A reference to the oracuUr oaks of Dodona which was, of course, in Epiras, 
bnt the Ancients believed, no doubt erroneously, that there was another Dodona 
in Theasaly. See the article "Dodona" in Smith's Bicf, of Grtek and Roman 
Gtegrafhy. 

*As this passage is a tittle obscure, it may not be superHuous to point out that 
■' ' ■ " " substanlive. 
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Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of himself I 

If this were thus, if this, indeed, were all, 
Better the narrow brain, the stony heart, 
The staring eye glazed o'er with sapless days. 
The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life, and apathetic end. 
But am 1 not the nobler thro" thy love ? 
O three times less unworthy ! likewise thou 
Art more thro' Love, and greater than thy years. 
The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom.' Wait : my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good ? 
Why took ye not your pastime ? To that man 
My work shall answer, since I knew the right 
And did it ; for a man is not as God, 
But then most Godlike being most a man. 
— So let me think 'tis well for thee and me — 
Ill-fated that [ am, what lot is mine 
Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so alow 
To feel it! For how hard it seem'd to me. 
When eyes, love-languid thro' half-tears, would dwi 
One earnest, earnest moment upon mine. 
Then not to dare to see ! when thy low voice, 
Faltering, would hreak its syllables, to keep 
My own full-tuned, — hold passion in a leash, 
And not leap forth and fall about tby neck. 
And on thy bosom, (deep-desired relief !) 
Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh'd 
Upon my brain, my senses, and my soul I 

For love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and Duty loved of Love— 

O this world's curse— beloved but hated—'Came 

Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 
And crying, " Who is this .'' behold thy bride,'' 
She push'd me from thee. 
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To alien ears, I did not speak to these— 
No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 
Hard Is my doom and thine ; thou knowest it all. 

Could Love part thus ? was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once ? It could not but be well. 
The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good,' 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil, brought the night 
In which we sat together and alone, 
And to the want, that hollow'd all the heart, 
Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 
That bum'd upon its object thro' such tears 
As flow but once a life. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died. 
Then follow'd counsel, comfort and the words 
That make a man feel strong in speaking truth ; 
Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix'd 
In that brief night ; the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
Love-charm'd to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, but the end had come. 

O then like those, who clench * their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
There^closing like an individual life — 
in one blind cry of passion and of pain. 
Like bitter accusation ev'n to death. 
Caught up the whole of love and utter'd it, 
And bade adieu for ever. 

Live — yet Uve — 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life oeeda for life is possible to will — 
Live happy ; tend thy flowers ; be tended by 
My blessing ! Should my Shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, remand it thou 
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For calmer hours to Memory's darkest hold.' 
If not to be forgotten — not at once — 
Not all forgotten. Should it cross thy dreams, 
O might it come like one that looks content, 
With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth, 
And point thee forward to a distant light, 
Or seem to lift a burthen from thy heart 
And leave thee freer, till thou wake refresh' d. 
Then when the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire, and morning driv'n her plow of pearl * 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack, 
Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea. 



THE GOLDEN YEAR 

lis poem was Brat published in the fourth edition of the poems 1846, No altera- 
tions were made in it after 1851. The poem had a message for the time at 
which il was written. The country was iu a very troubled state. The contest 
between the Protectionists and Free-traders was at its acuiest stage. The 
Maynooth endowment and Ihc "godless colleges" had brought into prominence 

Siestiotis of the gravest moment in religion and education, while the Com 
ill and the Coercion Bill had EnHamed the passions of party poUticians atmosi 
to madness. Tennyson, his son tells us, entered heart)!)' into these questions, 
beheving that the remedies for these distempers lay in the spread of education, 
a more catholic spirit in the press, a partial adoption of Free Trade principles, 
and union as far as possible among the different sections of Christianity. 

Well, you shall have that song which Leonard wrote ; ^H 
a tour in Wales : 



Old James was with me : we that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish'd for Leonard there, 

'Pathos, in the Greek sense, "sulTerinE". 

All editions up lo and including 1850 ha 

Shadow and Memory, and read thus :— 

Too sadly for their peace, 

For calmer hours in memory's darkest hold. 

If unforgotten ! should it cross ■'" ' 

So might it come, etc. 
2 C/. Princess, iii. :— 

Morn in the white wake of the 

Came furrowing all the orient it 

and with both c/ Greene, Orlanda Furioso.i..ii\— 

Seest thou not Lycaon's son ? 

The hardy plougQ-swain unto m 

Hath Ir-nc'd his silver Jurrvwi ri 

which in its turn is borrowed from Arioslo, Orl. Ft- 

Apena avea Licaonia prolt 

Per li solehi del ciel 1 - ■ 
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And found him in Llanberis : ' then we crost 
Between the lakes, and clambet'd half-way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
He told me ; for I banter'd him, and swore 
They said he lived shut up within himself, 
A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days. 
That, setting the koto much before the haw. 
Cry, like the daughters of the horseleech, " Give,* 
Cram us with all," but count not me the herd ! 

To which " They call me what they will," he said : 
" But I was bom too late : the fair new forma. 
That float about the threshold of an age, 
Like truths of Science waiting to be caught— 
Catch me who can, and make the catcher crown'd — 
Are taken by the forelock. Let it be. 
But if you care indeed to listen, hear 
These measured words, my work of yestermorn. 

" We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ellipse ; 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

" Ah, tho' the times, when some new thought can bud. 
Are but as poets' seasons when they flower, 
Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore,^ 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

" When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
la many streams to fatten lower lands, 
And tight shall spread, and man be liker man 
Thro' all the season of the golden year. 

" Shall eagles not be eagles ? wrens be wrens ? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 
But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

" Fly happy happy sails and bear the Press j 



1 in Llanbens ; and tha.t sa 






Proverbs xxx. (j 
[B90. Allered ic 
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Fly happy with the mission of the Cross ; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 
Enrich the markets of the golden year, 

" But we grow old ! Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro' all the circle of the golden year ? " 

Thus far he flow'd, and ended ; whereupon 
" Ah, folly ! " in mimic cadence answer'd James— 
" Ah, folly ! for it lies so far away. 
Not in our time, nor in our children's time, 
'Tis like the second world to us that live ; 
'Twere all as one to fix our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year," 

With that he struck his staif against the rocks 
And broke it, — James, — you know him, — old, but full 
Of force and choler, and firm upon his feet, 
And like an oaken stock in winter woods, 
Cerflourished with the hoary clematis : 
Then added, all in heat : 

" What stuff is this ! 
Old writers push'd the happy season back,- — 
The more fools they, — we forward : dreamers both: 
You most, that in an age, when every hour 
Must sweat her sixty minutes to the death, 
Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip ' 
His hand mto the bag : but well 1 know 
That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
Tills same grand year is ever at the doors." 

He spoke ; and, high above, 1 heard them blast 
The steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buffet round the hills from bluff to bluff, 

I StUr.tioni, 1865. Plunge. 
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FitM published in 1S43, no 
Thi9 noble poem, wbicb i& 



.0 have Induced Sir Robert Peel lo give Tennyson 
>n after Arthur Hallam's death, presumably therf- 



fore in 1S33. " It gave my feeling," Tennyson said to hisio 



■ my son nor reverence for my aged sire n 
t to have gladdened Penelope could conquer in m^ 
o become ejtperienccd in the world and in bmoHn Ti 



lim. I pve a lilcral 

?T the due love which 

X and worth. I put 
, ,. , that small company 

which had not deserted me. ... I and my companions were old and lardy 
when we came to that narrow pass where Hercules assigned his landmarks. 
' O brothers.' I said. ' who through a hundred thousand dangers have reached 
the West deny not 10 this the brief vigil of your senses iljat remain, eiperionco 

formed lo live like Brutes but 10 follow virtue and knowlolge. . . . Night 
already saw the other pole with all its stars and ours so low that it rose not 
from the ocean floor ' " [Infmo. nxvL, 94-136). 
But if the germ is here the eipansion Is Tennyson's ; he has added elaboration and 
symmetry, fine touches, magical images and magicsl diction. There is nothing 
in Dame which answers 10 — 



11 may be thai the gulfs will wash us down 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great .Achilles, whom we kneu. 



Of these lines well 



It little profits that an idle kiug, 

Bjr this still hearth, amonfc these barren cra^s, 

Match'd with an aged wife. I mett and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not n 

I cannot rest from travel : 1 will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy *d 

Greatly, have suffer' d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone ; on ahore, and when 

Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades ' 



' Viipl, ,*-. 



, 74a, a 
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Vest the dim sea : I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
An^ manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, hut honour'd of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, i 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. ' * 

O I am a part of all that 1 have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro' 
Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 
Fpr ever and for ever when I move, 

' How dull it is to pause, to make An end,^ 
' To rust unbumish'd, not to shine in use ! 

J ' As tho' to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things. ;ljmd vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 

! And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a. sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
' This is my son, mine own Telemachus,' 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

7 TTiis labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail , 

In offices of tenderness, and pay ; , 

Meet adoration to my household gods, ^ ''i 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. ' 

..J. There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail ; 
" TTiere gloom the dark brood seas. My 



- Cf. Shakespeare, Troilui and Crtsiida .— 

Perseverance, dear, m 
Keeps honour bright : To have donr 
Quiic out of fashion, like a rusty nai 

'' How admirably has Tennyson touched oK the 






jharacler of the 
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Souls that have'toil'd and wrought, and thought with me 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foruheads — jou and I are old ; 
..'lOld age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Not unbecoiuing men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : tlie slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans .round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the batlis 
Of ail the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,' 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho' nmch is taken, much abides ; and tho' 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

' Tlie Happy Isles, the Forlvnala: litiula of ihe Romans and the af 
Kaxifat vriaot of tbe Greeks, have been idenlitied by geographers as those islands 
in ihe AtlanLic otf Ihc west coast of Africa ; some take ihem lo mean the Canary 
Islands, the Madeira group and the Azores, while they may have included the Cape 
de Verde Islands as well. What seems certain is that these places with their soft 
delicioiu dimale and lovely scenery gave the poets an idea oF a bappy abode for 
departed spirits, and so the conception of the Eiyiian Fields, The loci clasiici aa 
these abotles are Homer, Orlyssty, Iv., 563 si:qg. : — 

dAAi a' it.'at'.ieiov iftiav Hal iriipara yiu4,s 

H TB Ttp JljIlTTJI fllDTfl irAd lWpli««lffl*- I 

^1 ov yiptriis, otr' Up ^fcjti^r rakhs, oih* tot' df^tffpAs I 

f iM.' dit\ Zffipaui kiyii nviiavrv a^rai 

{But the Immortals will convey thee to Ibe Elysian plain and the world's limits 
where is Rhadamanlhus of the i;olden hair, where life is easiest For man ; no snow 
is there, no uor no great storm, nor any rain, but always ocean sendeth forth the 
shrilly breezes of the West 10 cool and refresh men], and Pindar, Olymp., ii.. 17S 
K?!'., compared with the splendid fragment at thebegmningof theZJiiy^y. Elysium 
was afterwards placed in the nether world , as by Virgil. Thus, as so often the sug- 
gestion was from the facts of get^aphy, the rest soon became an allegorical myth, 
and to attempt to identify and localise " the Happy Isles " is aa great an absurdity 
"" :o attempt to identify and localise Ihe island of Shakespeare's Tempest. ' 
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LOCKSLEY HALL ^^^^^| 

First published in 1S43, and no alleiatioiis were made in it subsequeol^n^^^^^^ 
edition of 1850; except that in the StUcHota publit^hed in i86j in flie thiid 
^ slania tbe rending was "half in ruin " for "in the distance". This poem, as 

Tennyran explained, was not aulobiagraphic but purely imagitiary, " repieseal- 
ingyoung life, its good side, its delicienees and its yearnings". The poem, 
be added, was written in Trochaics because tbe elder Hallam told bim thai 
the English people liked that metre. The hero is s son of preliminaiy sketch 
of the hero in Alaud. the position and chaiadei of each being very similar : 
both are cynical and querulous, and break out into tirades agaiost their kind 
and society -. both have been disappointed in love, and both find ihe same 
I remedy for their aHlietionS by mixing themselves with action and becoming 

■• one with their kind "'. 

Lacksley Hall was suggested, as 't'enoyson acknowledged, by Sir William Jones' 
translation of the old Arabian MadllaiSl, a collection from tbe works o( pre- 
Mahommedan poets. See Sir William Jones' works, quarto edition, vol. iv. , 
pp- 347-57. Butonly one of these poems, namely the poem oi Amrioiiais, conlr] 
have immediately influenced him. In this the poet supposes himself attended 
on a journey by a company of friends, and they pass near a place where bis 
mistress had lately lived, but from which bei tribe had then removed. He 
desires them to stop awhile, that he may weep over (he deserted remains of 
her tent. They comply with bis request, but ejdiorl him to show more strength 
of mind, and urge two topics of consolation , namely, that he bad before been 
equally unhappy and that he had enjoyed his full share of pleasures. Thus 
by the recollection of his piist delights his imagination is kindled and his grief 
suspended. But Tennyson's chief indebtedness is rather in the oriental colour- 
ing given to his poem, chiefly in the sentiment and imagery. Thus ir "■"" 

Many a night 1 saw the Pleiads rising through the mellow shade 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangl'd in a silver braid. 



Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet 'tis early moni : 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bii| 

'Ti8 the place, and all around it,' as of old, the curlews c»ll. 
Dreary gleams - about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 

n the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
i-ridges roaring into cataracts. 



by removing the comma after call we gel on interpretation which perhaps improves 
the sense and certainly gets rid of a very un-Tennysonian cumbrousness in the 
second line. But Tennyson had never, he said, heard of thot tueaniogor " gleams," 
adding he wished be had. Me meant nothing more in the passage than "to 
express the Hying gleams of liabt across a drearv moorland when looldne al il 
under peculiarly di^ry ei 



■ °' 

^^^H Here about the beach I wander'd, nourishing a youth sublime 
^^^K With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time; 

^V' w: 
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Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere 1 went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro' the mellow shade, 
Glitter hke a swarm of Rre-flies tangled in a silver braid. 



a the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed ; 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it closed : 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see ; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 



I 



In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's ' breast ; 
In tht^ Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the bumish'd dove ; 

In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one m 

young. 
And her eyes on alt my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And 1 said, " My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me, 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee." 

I On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light. 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she tum'd— her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of 

sighs- 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes — 

Saying, " 1 have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me 

wrong"; 
Saying, " Dost thou love me, cousin ? " weeping, " I have loved 

thee long ". 



' iB4a and all up to and including 1850 have a capital Jf 10 robin. 
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Love took up the glass of Time, and tum'd it in his glowii^.J 

hands ; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands.' 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords v 

might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music ou 

sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we bear the copses ring. 
And her whisper throng'd my pulses with the luhiess of t' 
Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch tlie stately ships, 1 
And our spirits rush'd together at the touching of the lips.* 

O my cousin, shallow -hearted t O my Amy, mine no more ! 
O the dreary, dreary moorlund ! O the barren, barren shore ! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father's threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?— having known me — to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine I 

Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with c 

As the husband is, the wife is : thou art mated with a clown. 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag tht 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent i' 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his hone. 

1 Cf. W. R. Spencer [Poimi. p. i66| :— 

What eye wiih clear account remarks 

The ebbing of his glass. 
When all its sands are diamond sparks 
Thai dazzle as they pass. 
Bui this is of course in no way parallel lo Tennyson's subtly beautiful in 

which he himself pronounced lo be the besi similf '--'---' -■- 

• C/. Goarini, F/ulia- Fido :— 

Ma i colpi di due labfare it 
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What is this ? his eyes are heavy : think not they are glazed 

with wine. 
Go to him : it is thy duty : kiss him : take his hand in thine. 

It may be tny lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought : 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter 
thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand — 
Better thou wert dead before me, tho' I slew thee with my 
hand! 



Cursed be the social wants that s 
Cursed be the social lies that warp u 



1 against the strength of 
from the living truth ! 



Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature's rule ! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead of the fool ! 

Well — 'tis well that 1 should bluster ! — Hadst thou less unworthy 

proved — 
Would to God — for 1 bod loved thee more than ever wife was 

Am 1 mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter 

fruit ? 
1 will pluck it from my bosom, tho' my heart be at the root. 

Never, tho' my mortal summers to such length of years should 

As the many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging rookery home.' 

Where is comfort .' in division of the records of the mind ? 
Can I part her &om herself, and love her, as I knew her, kind ? 



Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she bore ? 
No — she never loved me truly : love is love for evermore. 



C/. Horace's Aaimsa Comix, Odes III., x\ 
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n'd of devils! this is truth the poet sings, 
of sorrow ' is remembering happier things. 



Drug thy 
proo^ 
[ii the dead unhappy night, and when the 



learn it, lest thy heart be put to 
n the roof. 



Like a dog, he bunts in dreams, and thou art staring at the wall. 
Where the dying night-lamp dickers, and the shadows rise and 



Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his dninken 
To thy widow 'd marriage- pillows, to the tears that thou wilt 



Thou shalt hear the " Never, never," whiaper'd by the phantom 

years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 
Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow ; get thee to thy rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace ; for a tender voice will cry, 
'Tis a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings thee rest. 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother's breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not his du^^H 
Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the two. ^^M 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, ^H 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's heart. 



" They were dangei 

exempt- 
Truly, she herself had suifer'd 



guides the feelings — she herself was n 
" — Perish in thy self- contempt!^ 

Dante, Inferno, ». 121-3:— 



cordarsi del lempo fe 
this see the ptesenl e 



■s lllus, 
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Overlive it — lower yet — be fmppy ! wherefore should 1 a 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 



Every door is barr'd with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

Every gate is throng'd with suitors, all the markets overflow. 
I have but an angry fancy : what is that which 1 should do ? 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman's ground, 
When the ranks ai'e roll'd in vapour, and the winds are laid with 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's heels. 

Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother- 
Age I 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife. 
When 1 heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life ; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would 
yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's field. 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn. 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn ; ' 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then. 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of 



* reaping something 



For 1 dipt into the future, ta,r as h 
Saw tie vision of the world, and a 

'Theepilbet "dreary" shows Ihal Tennyson preferred re 
Eo dramulic propriety. 

'See the inlroductory note to Tie Galdtn Year. 
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bales fH 



Saw the heavens lill with commerce, ai^osies of magic sa 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

Heard the heavens fill witli shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly 

dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue ; ' 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 

5 plunging thro' the thunder- 



Till the war-drum throbbed 

furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federal! 



longer, and the battle-flags were 

of the world.' 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm I^M 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

So I triumph'd, ere ray passion sweeping thro' me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heurt, and left me with the jaundiced 
eye ; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of Joint, 
Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point 



Slowly c 



:s a hungiy people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
e that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 



4 



Yet I doubt not thro' the a 
And the thoughts of men 



B increasing purpose runs, 
iden'd with the process of the 



^ 



' See the ialroductory nole to TAc Goldin Year. 

'TennyHiii said tbal Ihis simile whs suggested by a passage in PriHgUi 
Travels: the incident onl)' is described, and witb Ihrillitig vividness, by PrinEle; 
but ils application in simile is TennjSQr's. See^ Narrative of a ReHdence in 
Smlk Africa, hy Thomas Pringle. p. 39: '■ The nighi wa5 extremely dark and Ihc 
rain Tell so heavily that in spile of the abundant supply of dry firewood, which we 
had luckily provided, it was not without difficulty thai we could keep one waicbfire 
bumine. . . . About midnight we were suddenly roused by the roar of a lion close 
to our tents. It was so loud and tremendous that for the moment I actually 
thought tbal a thunderstorm had burst upon us, , . . We roused tip tt 



inEuisl 






inng b 
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What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful joys, 
Tho' the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy's ? 



Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his rest. 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle-hom, 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their scorn : 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder'd string ? 
I am shamed thro' all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 



Weakness to be wroth 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded 



ith weakness ! woman's pleasure, 

shallower 



Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match'd with 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine — 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some 

retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil-starr'd ; — 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a seltish uncle's ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander far away. 
On irom island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

' With Ihis cf. Leopardi, Aipmia, 53-60 ;— 

LNon cape in qaelle 
Angu&le fronii ugual concetto. E male 
At vivo sfolgora di qiiegli sguRrdi 
Spera. I'lioino ingannato, e tnal chiede 
Sensi profondi, sconosciuti. c molto 
Piii cfae vtrili, in chi dell' uomo a! tutto 
Da nalura k minor. Che se piii molli 
E piii leaai le membra, essa la menle 
Men capace e men forle anco riceve. 
L 
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Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, ^ 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Par 

Never comes the trader, never floats an Europeat ^ 
Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer * from 
the crag ; 

Droops the heavy- blossom 'd bower, hangs the heavy-fruiU 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of st 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake n 



There the passions crarap'd no longer shall have scope and hreatb 

ing -space ; 
1 will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple sinew'd, they shall dive, and they shall r 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the ' 



kies, ^^H 

uito^^ 

;hof 

' I 



Whistle baek the parrot's call, and leap the rainbows of the 

brooks. 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books — 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know my words 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. 



I 



/, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains,* 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains I 

' One wonders Tennyson could have had ihe hearc lo eicrsf Ihe lieamiful 
coaplet \>4iich in bis MS. followed Ihis stanza. 

All about a simimer ocean, leagues on leagues of golden calm, 
And within melodious waters rolling round the knolts of palm. 
'' 1843 and all up to and inclusive of 1850. Droops tbe trailer. This 19 one o( 
Tennyson's many felicitous correcLions. In the monotonous, motionless splendour ■ 
of B tropical landscape the smallest movement catches tbe eye, the flight of ft 
bird, the gentle waving of the trailer stirred by the breeic from the sen, 
'Cf. Shakespeare, ■■fbroheadt villainously low ". 
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Mated with a squalid savage — what to me were sun or clime ? 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 

I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua's 

Ajalon ! 



the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us 
down the ringing grooves ' of 



Let the great world spin ' for 

Thro' the shadow of the globe ' we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.* 

Mother-Age (for mine 1 knew not) help me as when life begun : 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the 

O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro' all my fancy yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall ! 
Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the roof -tree 
fall. 

(^mes a vapour from the margin, blackening c 

holt. 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow ; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 



,841. Peoples spin. 
■Tennyson lells us tliat when he iraveliod by the first I 
:hesler in 1830 it was night and he thought that the ■ 
: this line. 


rain from Liverpool In 
«heels ran in a groove. 


liB^i The world * Cathay, the old name 


for China. 


^Cf. Tasso. Gems, ijt., 51. 91 : — 

Nuova nube di polve ecco vicina 
Che fulgori in grembo liene. 
ILol a fresh cloud of dust is iieaiwh. 

1 Carries in ils lireasf Ihunderbolis, ) 
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GODIVA 



1 



le poem was wrillen in 1840 when Tennyson was returning from Coventry M 
London, after bis visit to Warwickshire in ihatyear. The Godiva pageant takes 
place in thnl town ai the grcBt fair on Friday in Trinity week, fiirl Leofric 
wa3 the Lord of Coventry in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and he and 
bia wife Godiva founded a magniRcenl Benedictine monastery al Coventry, 
Tbe dm writer wbo mentions ibis legend is Matthew of Westminster, wbo 
wrote in 1307, that is some s^o years after Leofric's time, and what authority 
he had for it is not known. It is certainly not mentioned by the many pre- 
ceding writers who have left accounts of Leofric and Godiva (see Gongh's edition 
of Camden's Britannia, vol, ii., p. 346. and for a full account of the iegend 
see W. Reader. Tht Hislory and Description of Coventry Shaa Fair, aiitA Ihr 
Hiitory of Leefric and Godiva). With Tennyson'sshould be compared Moul- 
trie's beautirul poem on the same subject, and Landor's Imaginary Conversa- 
tion Ijetween Leofric and Godiva. 

^ / ivaiiedfor Ike train at Coventry ; 

I hung rnitk groona and parlert on Ihe bridge, 

To wtiich Ihe three tall spires ; ^ and there I shaped 

The city's ancienl legend into thin : 

Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well. 
And loathed to see them overtax 'd ; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand stimmers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry : for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamouring, " If we pay, we starve!" 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone. 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears. 
And pray'd him, " If they pay this tax, they starve ". 
Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 
" You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these ? " — " But I would die," said she. 
He laugh'd. and swore by Peter and by Paul ; 
Then fillip'd at the diamond in her ear ; 
" O ay, ay, ay, you talk ! " — " Alas ! " she said, 
'TbesefouT lines are not in Ihe privately printed volume of 1S43. bu 



' Sl Michael's, Trinity, and Sl John, 
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<ut prove me what it is i would not do. " 
And from a heart as rough as Esau's hand, 

'd, " Ride jou naked thro' the town, 
And I repeal it " ; and nodding as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind. 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth. 
And bad him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people : therefore, as they loved her well. 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing ; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barr'd. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl's gift ; but ever at a breath 
She linger'd, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head. 
And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach'd 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazon'd with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listen'd round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouth 'd heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey's footfall shot 
Light horrors thro' her pulses : the blind walla 
Were full of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less thro' all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flower'd elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro' the Gothic archways ' in the wall. 

Then she rode back cloth'd on with chastity : 
And one low churl,^ compact of thankless earth, 



1 1844. Archway. 

' His effigy is slill <□ be seen, prolnided from a 
Coventry. 

14 



upper window iQ High Streei, 
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The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peep'd — but his eyes, before they had their will. 

Were shrivell'd into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, who w«it 

On noble deeds, caneell'd a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, pass'd : and all at once. 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless n( 

Was clash'd and hammer'd from a hundred towers,' 

One after one : but even then she gain'd 

Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crown'd, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 



THE TWO VOICES 

First published in 1843, though begun asearlyas 1833 and 

in 1B34. See Spedding's letter dated igtb September, 1B34. Its □riginal title 
was The Thoughts c/ a Suicide. No alierations were made In Ibe poem 

III adds inlereal 10 this poem to know that it is autobiographical. It was written 
soon after the death of .Arthur Hallam when Tennyson's depression was 
deepest. "When I wrote The Tino yoicrs I was so utterly miserable, a 
burden to myself and to my family, that I said, ' Is life worlhanythin^?' " It 
is Ihe history — as Speddmg put it— of the agitations, the suggestions and 
counter-suggestions of a mind sunk in hopeless despondency, and meditaling 



self-destruction, together with the manner of Its recoveiy to a more healthy 
condition. We have two singularly interesting parallels 10 ii in preceding 
poetry. The one is in the third boob of Lucretius (830-1095), where the 
' I for suicide are urged, not merely by the poet himself, but by argu- 
. ced l^ bim in Ihe mouth of Nature herself, and ui^ed with such 
cogency that they are said to have induced one of his Klilors and translalots, 
Creech, lopul an end to his life. The other is in Spenser, in the dialogue be- 
tween Despair and the Red Cross Knight, where Despair puts the case for 
self-destruction, and the Red Cross Knight rebuts the oreuments {Fatrir 
Quant. I. ia.,sl. xxxviiL-Uv.). 



A STILL small voice spake unto me, 
" Thou art so full of misery. 
Were it not better not to be ? " 

Then to the still small voice 1 said ; 
" Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made ". 

L most poetical licence. Tbirty-lwo lowers are i 



iDsl allowed bf^M 
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To which the voice did urge reply ; 

"To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 



Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

" He dried his wings ; like gauze they grew 
Thro' crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew." 

1 said, " When first the world began 
Young Nature thro' five cycles ran, V 
And in the sixth she moulded man. 

" She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast." 

Thereto the silent voice replied ; 

" Self-blinded are you by your pride : 

Look up thro' night ; the world is wide. 

"This truth within thy mind rehearse, 

That in a boundless universe 

Is boundless better, boundless worse, 

"Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres.'" 

It spake, moreover, in my mind : 

" Tho' thou wert scatter'd to the wind. 

Yet is there plenty of the kind ". 

Then did my response clearer fall : 
" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all ". 

To which he answer'd scoflingly ; 

" Good soul ! suppose 1 grant it thee. 

Who'll weep for thy deficiency ? 
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" Or will one beam ' be less iiilense. 

When thy peculiar difference 

[9 canceli'd in the world of sense ? ' ' 

i would have said, " Thou eanst not know." 
But my full heart, that work'd below, 
fUin'd thro' my sight its overflow. 

Again the voice spake unto me : 
"Thou art so steep'd in misery. 
Surely 'twere better not to be. 

" Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 

Nor any train of reason keep : 

Thou cunst not think, but thou wilt weep." 

i said, " The years with change advance r 
If I make dark my countenance, 
I shut my life from happier chance. 

" Some turn this sickness yet might take, 
Ev'n yet." But he ; " What drug can make 
A wither'd palsy cease to shake ? " 

I wept, " Tho' I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow : 

" And men, thro' novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not." 

" Yet," «aid the secret voice, " some time. 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

" Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 

Rapt after heaven's starry flighty 

Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 
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" Not less the bee would raoge her cells, 
The furzy prickle fire the dells. 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells." 

I said that " all tilt years invent ; 
Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 

" Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho' watching from a ruin'd tower 
How grows the day of human power ? " 

" The high eat- mounted mind," he said, 
" Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 

" Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main ? 

" Or make that mom, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 
Flood with full daylight glebe and town ? 

" Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 

Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 

In midst of knowledge, dream'd not yet. 

"Thou hast not gain'd a real height. 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 

" 'Twere better not to breathe or speak, 
Than cry for strength, remainiog weak, 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

" Moreover, but to seem to find 

Asks what thou lackest, thought resign'd. 

A healthy frame, a quiet mind." 

I said, " When I am gone away, 
' He dared not tarry,' men will say, 
Doing dishonour to my clay." 
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"This is more vile," he made reply, 

" To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh. 

Than once from dread of pain to die. 

" Sick art thou — a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

" Do men love thee ? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 

" The memory of the wither'd leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the gamer'd Autunm-she&f. 

" Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust ; 
The right ear, that is fill'd with dust. 
Hears little of the false or just." 

" Hard task, to pluck resolve," I cried, 
" From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride ! 

" Nay — rather yet that I could raise 
One hope that warm'd me in the days 
While still I yearn 'd for human praise. 

" When, wide in soul, and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung. 
The distant battle flash'd and rung. 

" I sung the joyful Peean clear. 
And, sitting, bumish'd without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 

" Waiting to strive a happy strife. 
To war with falseliood to the knife. 
And not to lose the good of life — 

" Some hidden principle to move, 
To put together, part and prove. 
And mete the bounds of hate and love — 
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" As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt. 
That the whole mind might orb about — 

" To search thro' all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe. 
And reach the law within the law : 

" At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But, having sown some generous seed. 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 

" To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause. 
Nor in a merely selfish cause — 

" In some good cause, not in mine own, 
To perish, wept for, honout'd, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown ; 

" Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soil'd with noble dust, he hears 
His country's war-song thrill his ears : 

"Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman's line is broke. 
And all the war is roU'd in smoke." ^ 



■• Yea 


! " said the vc 


lice, "thy dream 


While 


thou abodest 


in the bud. 


It was 


the stirring o 


f the blood. 



" If Nature put not forth her power' 
About the opening of the flower, 
Who is it that could live an hour .=■ 

" Then comes the check, the change, the fall. 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall. 
There is one remedy for all. 



Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

' Cf. Palact of Arl, "the riddle of Ihe painful earth". 
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" Thou hadst not betwecD death and birth 
Disiiolved the riddle of the earth. 
So were thy labour little worth. 

" That men with knowledge merely play'd, 
I told thee — hardly nigher made, 
Tho' scaling slow from grade to grade : 

" Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 
Named man, may hope some truth to find. 
That bears relation to the mind. 



Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 

" Cry, faint not ; either Truth is bom 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gatewa)^ of the mom. 

" Cry, faint not, climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope. 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

" Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines 

A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

" I will go forward, sayest thou, 
1 shall not fail to find her now. 
Look up, the fold is on her brow. 

" If straight thy track, or if oblique. 

Thou know'st not. Shadows thou dost strike. 

Embracing cloud, Ixion-like ; 

" And owning but a little more 
Than beasts, abldest lame and poor, 
Calling thyself a little lower 

" Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl ! 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl .' 
There is one remedy for all." 
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"O dull, one-sided voice/' said I, 
" Wilt thou make everything a lie, 
To flatter me that I may die ? 

" I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blo^ng a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 

" I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

" Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream'; 

" But heard, by secret transport led,' 
Ev'n in the chamels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head^ 



" Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire, 

" He heeded not reviling tones. 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Tho' cursed and scom'd, and bruised with s' 

" But looking upward, full of grace, 
He pray'd, and from a happy place 
God's glory smote him on the face." 

The sullen answer slid betwixt : 

" Not that the grounds of hope were nx'd, 

The elements were kindlier mix'd." " 

1 said, " 1 toil beneath the curse. 

But, knowing not the u 

I fear to slide from bad to « 



ft 



' Sif. The reference is lo Acts of lh« Apostles in. 54-60. 
♦Suggesled by Shakespeare, /uHui Cssar, Act «., So. % :— 
and tA^ eltmcnli 
So mii'd in him that NHIura. elc. 
'An cxcelleni commentary on this is Clough's Perch^ ptnsi 
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" And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to fiend the tnie, 
1 knit a hundred othen new : 

" Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sen»e. 
Be 6x'd and froz'n to permanence : 

" For I go, weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 
What is it that I majr not fear f " 

" Consider well," the voice repUed, 

" His face, that two hours since hath died ; 

Wilt tbou find passion, pain or pride ? 

" Will he obey when one commands ? 
~ I should one press his hands ? 

, nor understands. 



" His palms are folded on his breast : 
There is no other thing express'd 
But long di&quiet meiged in rest. 

" His tips are very mild and meek : 
Tho' one should smite him on the cheek, 
And on the mouth, he will not speak- 

" His little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kiss'd, taking his last embrace. 
Becomes dishonour to her race — 

" His sons grow up that bear his name, 
Some grow to honour, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame.' 

" He will not hear the north wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 




I 

I 
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" High up the vapours fold and swim : 
About him broods the twilight dim : 
The place he knew forgetteth him." 

" If all be dark, vague voice," I said, 

" These things are wrapt in doubt and dread. 

Nor canst thou show the dead are dead. 

" The sap dries up : the plant declines.' 

A deeper tale my heart divines. 

Know I not Death ? the outward signs ? 

" 1 found him when my years were few ; 
A shadow oa the graves I knew, 
And darkness in the village yew. 

" From grave to grave the shadow crept : 
In her still place the morning wept : 
Touch'd by his feet the daisy slept 

■' The simple senses crown'd his head : * 
' Omega ! thou art Lord,' they said, 
' We find no motion in the dead.' 

" Why, if man rot in dreamless ease, 
Should that plain fact, as taught by these. 
Not make him sure that he shall cease ? 



By which he doubts against the sc 
" He owns the fatal gift of eyes,' 
That read his spirit blindly wise. 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 

o BishoD Butler, Amalsgy, ch. i. : " Wt 
le destruction of living aga 



What seemed 
The Hiiness of a kingly cro 
' Cf. Plato. Phado, x. :— Jpo fxt' oKiiBuir ti 



'UJ'""' 



_ It and hearing any truth in them ? Are they not, a 
always telling us. inaccurate witnesses?" 

The proper commentary on the whole of this passage is Pialopais 
Pluedo parliOTlarly. cf. RepuMis. viL. viii. and iiv..iy. 
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'■ Here sits he shaping wings to fly : 
His heart forebodes a mystery : 
He names the name Eternity. 

" That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself in every wind. 

" He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And thro' thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. 

" The end and the beginning vex 
His reason : many things perplex. 
With motions, checks, and counterchecks. 

" He knows a baseness in his blood 

At such strange war with something good, 

He may not do the thing he would. 

" Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 
Vast images in glimmering dawn. 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn. 

" Ah ! sure within him and without, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out. 
There must be answer to his doubt. 

" But thou canst answer not again. 
With thine own weapon art thou slain. 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 

"The doubt would rest, I dare not solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 
Assurance only breeds resolve." 

As when a billow, blown against, 

Falls back, the voice with which I fenced 

A little ceased, but recommenced. 

" Where wert thou when thy father play'd 
In his free field, and pastime made, 
A merry boy in sun and shade ? 
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" A nieny boy they i>alled him theu. 
He sat upon the knees of men 

In days that never come again, 

'■ Before the little ducts began 

To feed thy bones with lirae, and ran 

Their course, till thou wert also man : 

■• Who took a wife, wlio rear'd his race. 
Whose wrinkles gathef'd on his &ce. 
Whose troubles number with his ilays : 

■> A life of nothings, nothing- worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth ! " 

"These words, " I said, "are like the rest, 
No certain clearness, but at best 
A vague suspicion of the breast : 

" But if 1 grant, thou might 'st defeod 
The thesis which thy words intend — 
That to begin implies to end ; 

" Yet how should 1 for certain hold,' 
Because my memory is so cold. 
That I first was in human moulds 

" X cannot make this matter plain, 
But 1 would shoot, howe'er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 

" It may be that no life is found. 
Which only to one engine bound 
Palls off, but cycles always round. 

" As old mythologies relate. 

Some draught of Lethe might await 

The slipping thro' from state to state. 

' An allusion lo [be myiti thai wben souls are seal to occupy a body agaio 
ibey drink of Lethelhal ihey may forget Iheir previous existence. See the Tamous 
passage inwards the end of the tenth book of P\iXrj'i Repablis ■ " AU persons are 
compelled to drink a cenain quantity of the water, but those wbo are not preserved 
by prudence drink more than the quantity, and each as be drinks forgets every- 
thing ". So Millon, Paradise Losl. ii. , 58»i. 
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" As here we find in tnnces. men 
Forget the drmm that happens then. 
Until they fall in trance again. 

" So might we, if our state were such 

As one before, remember much. 

For those two likes might meet and touch.^ 

" But, if 1 lapsed from nobler place, 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of tny disgrace : 

" Some vague emotion of delight 

In gazing up an Alpine height, 

Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 

" Or if thro' lower lives I came — 
Tho' all enperience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — 

" 1 might forget my weaker lot ; 
For is not our first year forgot ? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 

•■And men, wh 
From cells of n 
Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 

■' Much more, if first 1 floated free, 
As naked essence, must 1 be 
Incompetent of memory : 

" For memory dealing but with time. 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime } 

' The best cummeniary on ihis vvill be found in Herben Spencer's Psyrkaiagf. 

< Compare with this Tennyson's first sonnet { Works. Globe Edition, ij), ■ 
! lines in KYxAicUnt Sage in the Pastion of llu Past {/A, SSi). Cf. I 
ei in Wordsworth's ode on tnlimalions of ImiKDrtalily :— 

A single field wbich I have loolied upon. 
Both of them speak of sonietbing that is gone ; 
The pansy at my feel 
Dalh the same tale repeal, 
ir other remarkable illustrations of this see the preseDl vinter's /lluitraHami ^ 
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" Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 

" Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare." 

The still voice Uugh'd. " 1 talk," said he, 
" Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee 
Thy pain is & reSility." 

" But thou," said 1, " hast miss'd thy mark. 
Who sought'st to wreck ray mortal ark. 
By making all the horizon dark. 

" Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new ? 

" Whatever crazy sorrow saith. 

No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly long'd for death. 

" "Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant. 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that 1 want." 

1 ceased, and sat as one fortom. 
Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 
" Behold it is the Sabbath mom". 

And 1 arose, and 1 released 

The casement, and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east. 

Like soften'd airs that blowing steal. 
When meres begin to uncongeal. 
The sweet church bells began to peal. 

On to God's house the people prest : 
Passing the place where each must rest. 
Each enter'd like a welcome guest. 
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One walk'd between his wife and child, 
With measur'd footfall firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The prudent partner of his blood 
Lcan'd on him, faithful, gentle, good," 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walk'd demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet, 
My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on : 
1 spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

A second voice was at mine ear, 
A little whisper silver-dear, 

^e of better cheer ". 



As from some blissful neighbourhood, 

A notice faintly understood, 

" I see the end, and know the good ". 

A little hint to solace woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

" I may not speak of what I know ". 

Like an JEoVi&a harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes : 

Such seem'd the whisper at my aide ; 

" What is it thou knowest, sweet voice ?" I criei 

" A hidden hope," the voice replied : 

> C/. Coleridge, Antiint Mariner, iv. :— 

" O happy living things 

... I blessed cbem 

The self-SBJne mDmenl 1 couia pray." 
There is a close parallel between tbe Conner ajid the lalter state descrit 
in Coleridge's mystic allegory; in both cases the sufferer* "wake It 
curse falling off them when they can " bless ". 
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I So heavenly -toned, that in that hour 
FroDa out ray sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 
T 
T 
^ 
A 
A 
Tl 



To I'eel, altho' no tongue can prove 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature's living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

I wonder'd nt the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers : 
You scarce couJd see the grass for flowers. 

I V 

Thev 

There seera'd r 



inder'd, while I paced along : 

re fiird so full with s. 



1 for SI 



eof 



wrong. 



So variously seem'd all things wrought,' 
1 raarvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 

And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, " Rejoice ! rejoice ! " 

THE DAY DREAM 



It edilii 



" Half e 



poloi 



, lilce 



[he Midiumimr NigkCs Dream, Ihia delighlful poem may be safely left to 
deliver its own message and convey ils own meaning. It is an excellent illu 
tration of the truth of Tennyson's own remark : " Poetry is like shot silk wii 
many glancing colours. Every reader must find his own interpretation a 
cording to his abilily, and according lo his sympathy with the poei." 



No alteration has been made in the Prologue since i8i 
O, Ladv Floba, let me speak : 

A pleasant hour has past away 
While, dreaming on your damask cheek, 

The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 



at the end of I 

iL 



Qusly wrought (with sr 



n instead of full slop 
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As by the lattice you reclined, 

I went thro' many wayward moods 
To see you dreaming^-and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining woods. 
And I too dream 'd, until at last 

Across my fancy, brooding wami, 
The reflex of a legend past. 

And loosely settled into form. 
And would you have the thought I had, 

And see the vision that I saw. 
Then take the broidery-frame, and add 

A crimson to the quaint Macaw, 
And I will tell it Turn your face, 

Nor look with that too-earnest eye — 
The rhymes are dazzled from their place, 

And order'd words asunder fly. 



THE BLEEPING I 

No alteration sina 



The varying year with blade and sheaf 

Clothes and reclothes the happy plains 
Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 
Faint shadows, vapours lightly curl'd, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows com 
Like hints and echoes of the world 

To spirits folded in the womb. 



Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 

On every slanting terrace-lawn. 
The fountain to his place returns 

Deep in the garden lake withdrawn. 
Here droops the banner on the tower. 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires, 
The peacock in his laurel bower, 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 
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Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs ; 

In these, in those the life is stay'd. 
The mantles from the golden pegs 

Droop sleepily : no sound is made, 
Not even of a. gnat that sings. 

More like a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleep^^ from the walL 



Here sits the Butler with a flask 

Between his knees, half-drain'd ; and there 
The wrinkled steward at his taskj 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair : 
The page has caught her hand in his ; 

Her lips are sever'd as to speak : 
His own are pouted to a kiss : 

The blush is fix'd upon her cheek. 



Till all the hundred s 

The beams, that thro' the Oriel shine, 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker brinim'd with noble wine. 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather'd in a ring. 
His state the king reposing keeps. 

He must have been a jovial king.' 



All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 

At distance hke a httle wood ; 
Thorns, ivies, woodbine, misletoes, 

And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matted, bur and brake and briar, 
And glimpsing over these, just seen. 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

1 All cditii 
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When will the liundred s 

And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh. 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in there place remain, 

Ab all were order'd, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 

And bring the fated fairy Prinee, 



TKE SLEEPING BE4(JTY 
irinted in 1830, but does noi reappear again till 1842. No al 



Year after year unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone. 
Across the purpled coverlet. 

The maiden's jet-black hair has grown, ' 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 



The silk star-broider'd * coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roll'd. 
Glows forth each softly-shadow'd arm, 

With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 

1 1830. The while she slumbereth alone, 
Outr ihe purple coverlei. 
The maiden's jet-black hair hath grown. 
' 1830. Stai-braided. 
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Slie sleeps : her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart.'- 
The fragrant tresses are not stirr'd 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps ; on either hand - upswells 

The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form ia perfect rest. 



1 

All precious things, discover'd late, 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 
He travels far from other skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 
A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes. 

And lighter footed than the fox. 



The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to pass. 
Are wither'd in the thorny close, 

Or scatter'd blanching on^ the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead : 

" They perish'd in their daring deeds." 
This proverb flashes thro' his head, 

" The many fail : the one succeeds ". 



riler in Notes axif Queries. February, 1B80, asks whether Ihese lines mea 
ively prineeBs did Mitf snore so loud thai she could be heard from one en 
ice to the other and whether it would not have detracted from her eham 
itate of things been habitual. This brings into the field Dr. Gatty an 

Ltisfactory reply. 

* 1S30. Side. ■ 184a to 1B51. In. 
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He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 

He breaks the hedge : he enters there : 
The colour Sies into liis cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair ; 
For all his life the charm did talk 

About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper'd voices at his ear.' 



More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic Music ^ in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 

The quiet chamber far apart. 
His spirit flutters like a lark, 

He stoops — to kiss her — on his knee. 
" Love, if thy tresses be so dark. 

How dark those hidden eyes must be ! " 

THE REVIVAL 

No alteratiDH after 1853. 
] 

A TOUCH, a kiss ! the charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clockB, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze thro' all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 



The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawl'd, 

The fire shot up, the martin ilew. 

The parrot scream'd, the peacock squall'i 
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The maid and page renew'd their strife, 
The palace bang''d, and buzz'd and clackt, 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
E>ash'd downward in a cataract. 

■A 
And last with these '- the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprear'd, 
And yawn'd, and rubb'd his face, and spoke, 

" By holy rood, a royal beard ! 
How say you ? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap," 
The barons swore, with many words, 

'Twas but an after- dinner's nap. 



" Pardy," retum'd the king, " but still 

My joints are something ^ stiff or so. 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 

I mention'd half an hour ago ? " 
The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words retum'd reply ; 
But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by. 



And on her lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow'd him. 

1184310 iSsi. Ardla^iQfall. 
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"I'd sleep another hundred years, 

O love, for such another kiss ; " 
" O wake for ever, love," she hears, 

" O love, 'twas such as this and this,' 
And o'er them many a sliding star, 

And many a merry wind was borne. 
And, stream'd thro' many a golden bai 

The twilight melted into mom. 



" O eyes long laid in happy sleep ! " 

" O happy sleep, that lightly fled ! " 
" O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep ! " 

" O love, thy kiss would wake the dead ! ' 
And o'er them many a flowing range 

Of vapour buoy'd the crescent-bark, 
And, rapt thro' many a rosy change, 

The twilight died into the dark. 



" A hundred summers I can it be ? 

And whither goest thou, tell me where ?' 
" O seek my father's court with me ! 

For there are greater wonders there." 
And o'er the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
Beyond the night across the day. 

Thro' all the world she foUow'd him. 



So, Lady Floib, take my lay, 

And if you find no moral there. 
Go, took in any glass and say. 

What moral is in being fair. 
Oh, to what uses shall we put 

The wildweed- flower that simply blows? 
And is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose ? 
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But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud or blade, ur bloom, may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; ^ 
So 'twere to crarap its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end. 



1 
You shake your head. A random string 

Your finer female sense offends. 
Well— were it not a pleasant thing 

To fall asleep with all one's friends ; 
To pass with all our social ties 

To silence from the paths of men ; 
And every hundred years to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again ; 
To sleep thro" terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 
On 'secrets of the brain, the stars. 

As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 
And all that else the years will show, 

The Poet-forms of stronger hours, 
The vast Republics that may grow, 

The Federations and the Powers ; 
Titanic forces taking birth 

In divers seasons, divers climes ; 
For we are Ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times. 



So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Thro' sunny decads new and strange, 

lo Wordaworlh : — 

O Reader 1 had you in vour mind 
Such stores ns silent thought can bring, 
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Or gay quinquenniads would we reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 



Ah, 3ret would I — and would I might ! 

So much your eyes my fancy take — 
Be still the first to leap to light 

That I might kiss those eyes awake ! 
For, am I right or am I wrong, 

To choose your own you did not care ; 
You'd have my moral from the song, 

And I will take my pleasure there ; 
And, am I right or am I wrong. 

My fancy, ranging thro' and thro', 
To search a meaning for the song. 

Perforce will still revert to you ; 
Nor finds a closer truth than this 

All-graceful head, so richly curl'd, 
And evermore a costly kiss 

The prelude to some brighter world. 



For since the time when Adam first 

Embraced his Eve in happy hour, 
And every bird of Eden burst 

In carol, every bud to flower, 
What eyes, like thine, have waken'd hopes ? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join'd? 
Where on the double rosebud droops 

The fullness of the pensive mind ; 
Which all too dearly aelf-involved,' 

Yet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me ; 
A sleep by kisses undissolved, 

That lets thee ^ neither hear nor see : 
But break it In the name of wife, 

And in the rights that name may give. 
Are clasp 'd the moral of thy life, 

And that for which 1 care to live. 



1 1842. The 1 

■ 1342, Wblcb lels Ihee. 
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So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 

And, if you find a meaning there, 
O whisper to your glass, and say, 

" What wonder, if he thinks me fair ? " 
What wonder 1 was all unwise, 

To shape the song for yom' delight 
Like long-tail'd hirds of Paradise, 

That float thro' Heaven, and cannot light ? 
Or old-world trains, upheld at court 

By Cupid-boys of blooming hue — 
But take it — earnest wed with sport, 

And either sacred unto you. 

AMPHION 

FLrBl published in 1B42, No alleralion since 1850. 
morous allegory ihe poet bewails his unhappy lot on having fallen on an 
lunpropUious to poetry, conlrasting it with Ihe happy times so responsive 
I predecessors who piped to a world prepared to dance to their music. 
:vet, he must toll and be salisiied ir he can make a little garden blossom. 

Mv father left a park to me. 

But it is wild and barren, 
A garden too with scarce a tree 

And waster than a warren : 
Yet say the neighbours when they call, 

It is not bad but good land, 
And in it is the germ of all 

That grows within the woodland. 

O had I lived when song was great 

In days of old Amphion,' 
And ta'en my fiddle to the gate. 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 
And had I lived when song was great. 

And legs of trees were limber. 
And ta'en my fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber ! 



lAmphion 
m, but the 
ming Iht 



uhl capable of performing all the feats here altritnjlec 

stones into Iheir places wlien Thebes was being built. Tenn 
confounded him with Orpheus. 
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'Tis said he had a. tuneful tongue, 

Such happy intonation, 
Wherever he aat down and sung 

He left a small plantation ; 
Wherever in a lonely grove 

He set up his forlorn pipes. 
The gouty oak began to move, 

And flounder into hornpipes. 

The mountain stirr'd its bushy crown. 

And, as tradition teaches. 
Young ashes pirouetted down 

Coquetting with young beeches ; 
And briony-vine and ivy-wreath 

Ran forward to his rhyming. 
And from the valleys underneath 

Came little copses climbing. 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 

The woodbine wreathes that bind her, 
And down the middle, buzz ! she went, 

With all her bees behind her.i 
The poplars, in long order due, 

With cypress promenaded, 
The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 

Came wet-shot alder from the wave, 

Came yews, a dismal coterie ; 
Each pluck'd his one foot from the grave, 

Poussetting with a sloe-tree : 
Old elms came breaking from the vine. 

The vine stream 'd out to follow, 
And, sweating rosin, plump'd the pine 

From many a cloudy hollow. 
And wasn't it a sight to see 

When, ere his song was ended. 
Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 

The country-side descended ; 

' Till 1857 these four lines ran thus : — 

The birch-tree swang her fragranl hair, 

The bramble cast ber berry, 
The gin within the juniper 
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And shepherds from the mountain-caves 
Look'd down, half-pleased, half-frighten'd, 

As dash'd about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lighten'd ! 

Oh, nature first was fresh to men, 

And wanton without measure ; 
So youthful and so flexile then. 

You moved her at your pleasure. 
Twang out, my fiddle 1 shake the twigs ! 

And make her dance attendance ; 
Blow, flute, and stir the stiff'-set sprigs. 

And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

'Tis vain ! in such a brassy age 

I could not move a thistle ; 
The very sparrows in the hedge 

Scarce answer to my whistle; 
Or at the most, when three- parts-sick 

With strumming and with scraping, 
A jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

But what is that I hear ? a sound 

Like sleepy counsel pleading : 
O Lord ! — 'tis in my neighbour's ground, 

The modem Muses reading. 
They read Botanic Treatises. 

And works on Gardening thro' there, 
And Methods of transplanting trees 

To look as if they grew there. 

The wither'd Misses ! how they prose 
"* r books of travell'd s 



And show you slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

They read in arbours dipt and cut, 
And alleys, faded places, 

By squares of tropic summer shut 
And warm'd in crystal cases. 

But these, tho' fed with careful dirt, 
Are neither green nor sappy; 
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Halfconadoiis of the garden-squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy,^ 
Better to me the meanest weed 

That blows upon its mountain, 
The vilest herb that runs to seed 

Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro' months of toil, 

And years of cultivation. 
Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation. 
Ill take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom : 
Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 

ST. AGNES 

This exquisite little poem was first published in 1837 in the Keepsake^ an annual 
edited by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, and was included in the edition of 
X842. No alteration has been made in it since 1842. 

In 1857 the title was altered from ** St Agnes " to " St Agnes' Eve/' thus bringing^ 
it near to Keats' 'poem, which certainly influenced Tennyson in writing it, as a 
comparison of the opening of the two poems will show. The saint from whom 
the poem takes its name was a young girl of thirteen who suffered martjrrdom 
in the reign of Diocletian : she is a companion to Sir Galahad. 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord : 
Make Thou ^ my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in ^ my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soiled and dark, 

To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper*s earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 

1 All editions up to and including 1850. The poor things look unhappy, 
' In Keepsake : not capital in Thou. s In KeepsaM : On, 
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So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am, 

To thftt I hope to be. 
Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far. 

Thro' all yon starlight keen, 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The (lashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strows ' her lights below, 
And deepens on and up ! the gates 

Roll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits,^ 

To make me pure of sin.^ 
The sabbaths of Eternity. 

One sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom * with hia bride ! 



SIR GALAHAD 

Dbllshed in 1849. No aUeratmn has been made in it since^ This poem may be 
rcRHTded as a prelude to The Holy Grail. Thecharacler of GaJahad isdeduced 
principally from Ihe seventeenth book of the Morle d" Arthur. In the tv.«nly- 
second ehaplerof thai book Si. Joseph of Arimathea says 10 him ; " Thou hasi 
resembled me in two things in that thou hast seen Ihe marvels of the SBUgreal, 
and in that thou has been a clean maiden ". 

Mv good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 



■i\T, Keepsake : Strews. 

3 In fCupsate: not capitals in Heavenly and Bridegroom. 

> In Keefsate : To wash me pure from sin, 

* In KapiaJa : capital in Bridegroom, 
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They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 
That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall ! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall : 
But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bow'd in crypt and shrine : 
1 never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden's hand in mine 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transporta move and thrill ; 
So keep 1 fair thro' faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I fioat till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And star-lSte tningles with the stars. 



i 
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When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling Btorms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knight — to me is given 

Such hope, 1 know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
1 muse on joj that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams. 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch'd, are tum'd to Hneat air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And thro' the mountain- walla 
A rolling organ-faarmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Tlien move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near ". 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm'd I ride, whate'er betide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 
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EDWARD GRAY 

It written ia or before 1840. See Lift 




Sweet Emma Morelaud of yonder town 
Met me walking on yonder way, 

" And have you lost your heart ? " she said ; 
" And are you married yet, Edward Gray ? 

Sweet Emma Moreland spoke to me : 
Bitterly weeping I tuni'd away : 

" Sweet Emma Moreland, love no more 
Can touch the heart of Edward Gray. 

" Ellen Adair she loved me well. 

Against her father's and mother's will : 

To-day I sat for an hour and wept. 
By Ellen's grave, on the windy hill, 

" Shy she was, and I thought her cold ; 

Thought her proud, and fled over the sea ; 
Fiird I was with folly and spite, 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

" Cruel, cruel the words 1 said ! 

Cruelly came they back to-day ; 
' You're too slight and fickle,' 1 said, 

' To trouble the heart of Edward Gray ', 

"There I put my face in the grass — 
Whisper'd, ' Listen to my despair : 

1 repent me of all 1 did : 

Speak a little, Ellen Adair 1 ' 

"Then I took a pencil, and wrote 

On the mossy stone, as I lay, 
' Here lies the body of Ellen Adair ; 

And here the heart of Edward Gray ! ' 

" Love taay come, and love may go, 
And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree : 

But 1 will love no more, no more, 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 



r 
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" Bitterly wept I over the stone ; 

Bitterly weeping 1 tum'd away ; 
There lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 

And there the heart of Edward Gray ! " 



^ 



WILL WATERPROOF'S LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 



MADE AT THE COCK 



First published 1S43. The final 



at ot 1853, which has nol been allered 
" v/e'3 " in the first line and the " thy " 
in the third line are not in later ediuons italicised. The Cock Tavern. Na 301 
Fleet Street, on the north side of Fleet Street, stood opposite the Temple 
mid was of great aDtiqiriCy, going back nearly 300 years- Strype, bk. iv-j 
n. 117, describes it as "a not^ public-house," aiid Pepys' Diary, a3rd April, 
i56B, speaks of himself as having been "mighty metry there". The old 
carved uhimney-piece was of the age of James I., and the gilt bird over the 
portal was the work of Grinling Gibbons. When Tennyson wrote this poetii 
It was the favounte resort of templars, jonrnalists and hterary people gener- 
ally, as it had long been. But the old place is now a thing of the past. On 
the evening of lolh April, 1ES6, it closed its doors for ever after an existence 
of nearly 300 years. Tb^e is an admirable description of it, signed A. J. M., " 
I in JVotii and Queries, seventh series, vol. i, , 44a-6. I give a short extract : 
1 " At the end of a long room beyond the skyhght which, except a feeWe side 
[ window, was its only light in the daytime, was a door that led past a small 
I lavatory and up half a do?en narrow steps to the kitchen, one of the strangest 
I and grimmest old kitchens you ever saw. Across a mighty hatch, thronged 
I with dishes, you looked into it and beheld there the white-Jacketed man-cook, 
I served by his two robttsi and red-armed kitchen maids. For you they were 
I preparing chops, porlt chops in winter, lamb chops in spring, mutton chops 
I always, and steaks and sausages, and kidneys and potatoes, and poached eggs 
I and Welsh rabbits, and stewed cheese, the special glory of the house. That 
I was the menu and men were the only guests. But ouate years, as iimovations 
[ often precede a catastrophe, two new things were introduced, vegetables and 
^oth were respectable and both were good, but it was fell, especially 
iOOB Smurthwaiie, that they were ile trap in a place so masculine and 



O PLUMP head-waiter at The Cock, 

To which I most resort. 
How goes the time .' 'Tis five o'clock, 

Go fetch a pint of port : 
But let it not be such as that 

You set before chance-comers. 
But such whose father-grape grew fat 

On Lusitanian si 



I 



No vain libation to the Muse, 
But may she still be kind, 

And whisper lovely words, and u 
Her influence on the mind, 
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L 



rhymes, 



To make me write my raodi 

Ere they be half-forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, many times, 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

I pledge her, and she comes and dips 

Her laurel in the wine. 
And lays it tlirice upon my lips, 

These favour'd lips of mine ; 
Until the charm have power to malce 

New life-blood warm the bosom, 
And barren commonplaces break 

In full and kindly > blossom. 

I pledge her silent at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 

Of all I felt and feel. 
Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans. 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 
And that child's heart within the man's 

Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro' many an hour of summer suns 

By many pleasant ways, 
Against its fountain upward runs 

The current of my days : ° 
1 kiss the hps I once have kiss'd ; 

The gas-light wavers dimmer ; 
And softly, thro' a vinous mist. 

My college friendships glimmer, 

I grow in worth, and wit, and sense, 

Unboding critic-pen. 
Or that eternal want of pence, 

Which vexes public men. 
Who hold their hands to all, and cry 

For that which all deny them — 
Who sweep the crossings, wet or diy, 

And all the world go by them. 



' 1843 and all prerious lo 1B53. To full and Iti: 
'All previous 10 1853 :— 

Like Hczekiab's, backwan 
The sbadow oT my days. 



Idly, 
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Ah yet, tho' ' all the world forsakej 

Tho* ' fortune clip my wings, 
1 will uot cmmp my heart, nor take 

Half-views of men and thjnga. 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather ; 
But for some true result of good 

All parties work together. 



Let there be thistles, there a 

If old things, there are nei 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 

Yet ghmpses of the true. 
Let raffs be rife in prose and rhyme, 

We lack not rhvmes and reasons. 
As on this whirlig'ig of Time ' 

We circle with the si 



e grapes ; 



This earth is rich in man and maid ; 

With fair horizons bound : 
This whole wide earth of light and shade 

Comes out, a perfect round. 
High over roaring Temple-bar, 

And, set in Heaven's third story, 
I look at all things as they are. 

But thro' a kind of glory. 



Head-waiter, honour'd by the guest 

Half-mused, or reeling-ripe. 
The pint, you brought me, was the best 

That ever came from pipe. 
But tho' ' the port surpasses praise. 

My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 
Is there some magic in the place ? 

Or do my peptics differ ? 

For since I came to live and learn, 

No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 

This wheel within my head, 

' All previous lo 1853. Though. 

■J Tbe expression is Shakespeare's, Twttflk Ni^kl. v., i., "am 
gig of tune brings ui bis revenges ". 
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Which bears a season'd brain about, 

Unsubject to confusion, 
Tho'' soak'd and saturate, out and out. 

Thro' every coavolution. 



For I am of a numerous house. 

With many kinsmen gay. 
Where long and largely we carouse 

As who shall say me nay : 
Each month, a birthday coming on, 

We drink defying trouble, 
Or sometimes two would meet in one, 

And then we drank it double ; 

Whether the vintage, yet unkept, 

Had relish, fiery-new. 
Or, elbow-deep in sawdust, slept. 

As old as Waterloo ; 
Or stow'd (when classic Canning died) 

In musty bins and chambers, 
Had cast upon its crusty side 

The gloom of ten Decembers. 

The Muae, the joUy Muse, it is ! 

She answer'd to my call, 
She changes with that mood or this, 

Is all-in-all to all: 
She lit the spark within my throat, 

To make my blood run quicker, 
Used all her fiery will, and smote 

Her life into the hquor. 

And hence this halo lives about 

The waiter's hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 
He looks not like the common breed 

That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 

' All pravioui to 1853. Thou^ 
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The Cock was of a larger egg 

Than modem poultry drop, 
Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And cramm'd a plumper crop ; 
Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow'd lustier late and early, 
Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was all his joy. 

Till in a court he saw 
A something-pottle-bodied boy, 

That knuckled at the taw : 
He stoop'd and clutch'd him, fair and good, 

Flew over roof and casement : 
His brothers of the weather stood 

Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, thorpe and spire, 

And foUow'd with acclaims, 
A sign to many a staring shire, 

Came crowing over Thames. 
Right down by smoky Paul's they bore. 

Till, where the street grows straiter,' 
One fix'd for ever at the door. 

And one became head-waiter. 



But whither would my fancy go 

How out of place she makes 
The violet of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks ! 
'Tis but a steward of the can, 

One shade more plump than 
As just and mere a serving-man 

As any bom of woman. 

1 ranged too high ; what draws me < 

Into the common day P 
Is it the weight of that half-crown, 

Which I shall have to pay ? 

■ 1849 to 1843. With motion less or gp 
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For, something duller than at first, 

Nor wholly comfortable, 
1 sit (my empty glass reversed), 

And thrumming on the table : 

Hulf-fearful that, with self at strife 

I take myself to task ; 
Lest of the fullness of my life 

I leave an empty flask : 
For I had hope, by something r 

To prove myself a poet ; 
But, while 1 plan and plan, my hai 

Is gray before I know it. 

So fares it since the years began, 

Till they be gather'd up ; 
The truth, that flies the flowing can. 

Will haunt the vacant cup : 
And others' follies teach us not, 

Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 

Our own experience preaches. 



Ah, let the rusty theme alone ! 

We know not what v 
But for my pleasant hour, 'tis gone, 

'Tis gone, and let it go. 
'Tis gone : a thousand such have slipt 

Away from my embraces. 
And fall'n into the dusty crypt 

Of darken'd forms and faces. 




Go, therefore, thou ! thy betters went 

Long since, and c 
With peals of genial clamour sent 

From many a tavem-door, 
With twisted (julrks and happy hits. 

From misty men of letters ; 
The tavem-liours of mighty wits — 

Thine elders and thy lietters, 
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Hours, when the Poet's words and looks 

Had yet their native glow ; 
Not yet the fear of little books 

Had made him talk for show : 
But, all his vast heart shems-wann'd, 

He tlash'd his random speeches ; 
Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm'd 

His hterary leeches. 

So mis for ever with the past, 

Like all good things on earth ! 
For should 1 prize thee, couldst thou last, 

At half thy real worth ? 
I hold it good, good things should pass : 

With time 1 will not quarrel : 
It is but yonder empty glass 

That makes me maudlin -moral. 



1 too must part : 1 hold thee dear 

For this good pint of port. 
For this, thou shalt from all things suck 

Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 
And, wheresoe'er thou move, good luck 

Shall fling her old shoe after. 

But thou wilt never move from hence, 

The sphere thy fate allots : 
Thy latter days increased with pence 

Go down among the pots ; 
Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 

in haunts of hungry sinners, 
Old boxes, larded with the steam 

Of thirty thousand dinners. 

tVe fret, we fume, would shift our skins, 
Would quarrel with our lot ; 

Thi/ care is, under polish'd tins, 
To serve the hot-and-hot ; 
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To come and go, and come again, i 

Returning like the pewit, 
And watch'd by silent gentlemen. 

That trifle with the crueL 

Live long, ere from thy topmost head 

The thick-set hazel dies ; 
Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 

The comers of thine eyes ; 
Live long, nor feel in head or cheat 

Our changeful equinoxes, 
Till mellow Death, like some late guest. 

Shall call thee from the boxes. 

But when he calls, and thou shalt cease 

To pace the gritted floor, 
And, laying down an unctuous tease 

Of life, shalt earn no more ; 
No carved croas-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven : 
But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 

A pint-pot neatly graven. 



Originally published in the Eiamintr for Z4lh March, 1849; then ii 

edilion of the poetus, 1850, with the second pan of the title and ihe alterations 
noted. When reprinted in 1851 one more slight alteration was made. Il 
bas not beea altered since. The work referred id was MoDCton Milne's (aflei- 
wards Lord Houghton) Letten and Literary Remains of Keali published in 
184S, and the person to whom the poem may have been addressed was Tennj- 
son's brother Cliarles, afterwards Charles Tennyson Turner, lo the facts of 
whose life and to whose character it would exaclly apply. See Napier, Homa 
and Haunts 0/ Tennyson, 4e-5a But tiir Franklin Lushinglon lells me that 

it probably addressed to some imaginary person, as neither he taw 

h of Tennyson's surviving friends as he kindly consulted for i 
identify the person. 




You might have won the Poet's 
If such be worth the winning 
And gain'd a laurel for your brow 

Of sounder leaf than I cai 



consulted for me areaUi) ^h 
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But you have made the wiser choice, 
A life that moves to gracious ends 
Thro' troops of unrecording friends, 

A deedful lite, a silent voice : 

And you have miss'd the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the Poet's crown : 
Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 

Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 

For now the Poet cannot die 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 

Begins the scandal and the cry : 

" Proclaim the faults he would not show : 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred : 'tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know". 

Ah, shameless ! for he did but sing 

A song that pleased us from its worth ; 
No public life was his on earth, 

No blazou'd statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of liis best : 

His worst he kept, his best he gave. 

My Shakespeare's curse on ' clown and knave 

Who will not let his ashes rest ! 

Who make it seem more sweet '^ to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree, 

Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Glory's temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd ! 






1 in iBjo. My cursa upon the. 

iweetet seem. For the sentiment c/. Goethe ;— 

loh singe, *ie der Vogel singt 

Der in deii Zweigen wohncl ; 

Das Lied das aua dem Seela dringt 

Isl Lobn, der reiclilicb lohnet, 

—Der Siingtr, 
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TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE 



addressed Id Edward Lear, the landscape painter, and refers to 

Illvrian woodlands, echoing falls 

Of water, sheets of summer glass, 

The long divine Peneian pass,' 
The vast Akrokerauniun walls,^ 

Tomohrit,^ Athos, all things fair. 

With such a pencil, such a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men, 
1 read and felt that I was there : 

And trust me, while I tum'd the page. 
And track'd you still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 

My spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever pour'd 

And glisten'd — here and there alone 
The broad-linib'd Gods at random thrown 

By fountain-ums ; — and Naiads oar'd 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 

Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 

The silver lily heaved and fell ; 
And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him that on the mountain lea 

By dancing rivulets fed his flocks, 

To him who sat upon the rocks, 
And fluted to the morning sea. 

1 Cf. Lear's descriplion of Tempe : " It is not a vale, il is a narrovf pass, a 
allhough extremely beaoliful on accoiinl of the precipitous rocks oti each side, tne 
Peneua flowing deep in the midst between the richest overhanging plane woods, 
still its character Is distinctly that of a ravine."— /uKma^, 409. 

^The Akrokeraunian waits : the promontory now called Glossa. 

' Toni6hr. Tomoril, or Tomohriti is a lofty mountain in Albania not far (rom 
ElbaBsan. Lear's account of it is very graphic: "That calm blue plain with Tom6ht 
in tbe midst like an aiure island in a boundless sea haunts my mind's eye and 
varies the present with the past ". 
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LADY CLARE 



This poem was suggested by Miss Ferrier's powerful novel The /nhtTilaict. A 
comparison with the plot of Miss Ferrier's novel will show with what tacl and 
skill Tennyson hasailapted the tale to his ballad. Thomas St. Clair, youngest 
son of the Earl of Rossvilte, marries a Miss Sarab Black, a girl of bimible 
and obscure birlh. He dies, leaving a widow and as is supposed a daughter, 
GerlruiJe, who cb.im the protection of Lord Rossville, as [he child is heiress 
presumptive to the earldom. On Lord Rossville's death she accordingly 
becomes Countess of Rossville. She has two lovers, both distant connections. 
Colonel Delmour and Edward Lyndsay. At last it is discovered [hat she was 
not the daughter of Thomas St. Clair and her supposed mother, but of one 
Maiion La Motte and Jacob Levistoti, and that Mrs. St. Clair had adopted 
her when a baby and passed her off as her own child, that she might succeed 
to the tide. Meanwhile Delmour by the death of his elder brother succeeds 
to the title and estates forfeited by the detecled foundling, but instead of acting 
as Tennyson's Lord Ronald does, he repudiates her and loames a duchess. 
But her other lover Lyndsay is true to her and marries her. Etelmour not 
long afterwards dies without issue, and Lyndsay succeeds to the title, Gertrude 
[hen becoming after all Countess of Rossville. In details Tennyson foUows 
the novel sometimes very closely. Thus the " single rose," the poor dress, [he 
bitter eiciamation about her being a beggar bom, are from the novel. 

The 1842 and all editions up to and including 1850 begin with the following 

I.,ord Ronald courted Lady Clare, 
~ 1 trow they did not part in scorn ; 

Lord Ronald, her cousin, courted her 
And they will wed the morrow morn. 

It was the time when hlies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lard Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To give his cousin Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not piirt in scom ; 

Lovers long- betroth" d were they : 
They two will wed the morrow mom ! 

God's blessing on the day ! 

" He does not love me for ray birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He loves me foe my own true worth, 

And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In ther« came old Alice the nurse. 

Said, " Who was this that went from thee.'' " 

" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare, 
" To-morrow he weds with me." 
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" O God be thank'd ! " said Alice the Qune, 
" That all comes round so just and fair : 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ? 

Said Lady Clare, ' ' that ye speak so wild " ; 
" As God's above," said Alice the nurse, 

" I speak the truth : you are my child. 

" The old Earl's daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as 1 live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead." 

" Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother," she said, " if this be true. 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
" But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 
When you are man and wife." 

" If I'm a beggar bom," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the broach i of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

" But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said, " Not so ; but 1 will know 

If there be any faith in man ". 

" Nay now, what faith ? " said Alice the nurse, 
" The man will cleave unto his right." 

" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Tho' ° I should die to-night." 



r 
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' Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 

Alas, my child, I sinn'd for thee." 
' O mother, mother, mother," she said, 

" So strange it seems to me. 

" Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so. 
And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maiden's hand, 

Aiid follow'd her all the way.' 

Down Btept Lord Ronald from his tower ; 

" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth 1 
Why come you drest like a village maid. 

That are the flower of the earth .' " 

" If I come drest like a village maid, 

1 am but as my fortunes are : 
I am a beggar bom," she said,^ 

" And not the Lady Clare." 

" Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" Your riddle is hard to read." 

1 The stania beginning " The lily-white doe " is omilled in 1842 and 1843, 
and in the subsequent editions up to and including 1B50 begins " A lily-white doe . 

* In a lelter addressed to Tennyson the late Mr. Peter Bayne ventured to 
object to the dramatic propriety of Lady Clare speaking of herself as " a beggar 
born". Tennyson defended it by saying: "You make no allowance for the shock 
of tbe fall from being Lady Clare to finding herself the child of a nurse ". But 
the eipression is Miss Ferrier's: " Oh that she had suffered me 10 remain the beggar 
Iwut bom"; and again lober lover: " You have loved an impostor and a beggar". 
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O and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fall : 
She look'd into Lord Ronald's eyes, 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 



He laugh'd a laugh of merry scom ; 

He tum'd, and kiss'd her where she stood : 
"If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I," said he, " the next in blood— 



" If you are not the heiress bom, 
And I," said he, " the lawful heir. 

We two will wed to-morrow mom. 
And you shall still be Lady Clare." 



THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 



Wrillen, as we learn from Lifi. i., 182, by 1835. First published in 1B41. 
lUeraiiQti since with the excepiioti of ■' iho' ftir " though ". 

This poem tells the well-known story of Sarah Hoggins who married under the 
circumstances related in the poein. She died in January, 1797. sinking, so it 
was said, but without any authority for such a statement, under the burden of 

heir presumptive to his uncle, the ninth E^l of Exeter, was staying ai 
Bolas, a rural village in Shropshire, where he met Sarah Hoggins and married 
her. They lived together at Bolas, where the two eldest of bis children were 

children after she was Countess of Exeter, dying at Burleigh House near 
Stamford at the early age of twenty-four. The obituary notice runs thus ; 
"Januar)', 1797. At Burleigh House near Stamford, aged tweniy-four. to the 
inexpressible surprise and concern of all acquainted with her, the Right Honbl. 
' ^ ■■ For^ full information about this romantic incident see 



niVi'ci. Rrst 



inp papers signed 



In her ear he whispers gaily, 

" If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily, 

And I think thou lov'st me well " 
She replies, in accents fainter, 

"There is none I love like thee ", 
He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 
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He to lips, that fondly falter. 

Presses his without reproof; 
Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father's roof. 
" I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can 1 give my wife. 
Love will piake our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life." 
They by parks and lodges going 

.See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses. 

Says to her that loves him well, 
" Let us see these handsome houses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwell ". 
So she goes by him attended. 

Hears hira lovingly converse. 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order'd gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer. 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly. 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before : 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call. 
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While he treads with footstep firmer. 

Leading on from hall to hall. 
And, while now she wonders blindly. 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

" All of this is mine and thine ". 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free. 
Not a lord In all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove : 
But he clasp'd her like a lover, 

And he cheer'd her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho' at times her spirits sank : 
Shaped her heart with woman's meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh 'd upon her. 

And perplex'd her, night and mom, 
With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur'd " Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter 

Which did win my heart from me ! " 
So she droop'd and droop'd before him. 

Fading slowly ftwm his side : 
Three fair children first she bore him. 

Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down. 
Deeply moum'd the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
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And he came to look upon her, 

And he look'd at her und said, 
" Bring the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed ". 
Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might hnve rest. 



SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE 



Firsl published in 184a. Not aUen 



And L^uncelol pass'd awny among the flowers, 
For ihen was latter April, and return'd 
Among the flowers in May with Guinevere. 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 
With tears and smiles from heaven again 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh'd between. 
And, far in forest-deeps unseen, 
The topmost elm-tree ' gather'd green 

From draughts of balmy air. 



Sometimes the linnet piped his song ; 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong : 
Sometimes the sparhawk, wheel'd along, 
Hush'd all the groves from fear of wrong : 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teeming ground, 

' Up to 184B. Linden. 
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Then, in the boyhood of the year, 
Sir Launeelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro' the coverts of the deer, 
With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seem'd a part of joyous Spring : 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 

Closed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

In masses raixt ' with violet 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now^ she skimm'd the plain 
Tlian she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings. 
When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins. 

As she fled fast thro' sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her play'd. 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 
She look'd so lovely, as she sway'd 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this. 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips. 



A FAREWELL 

First published in 1B42. Not altered sitice 1S43. 

was dedicated to the brook al Soniersby described in the Ode to Afemary 
fcrred to 50 often in Ik Memoriam. Possibly it may have been written 
1 1837 when the Tennysons left Somersby. Cf. In Memoriam. seel. oL 

Fu>w down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

TTiy tribute wave deliver : 
No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 
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Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : 
No where by thee mj steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee. 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns ' will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 



THE BEGGAR MAID 

Firsi published in 134a, not altered since. 
1 probably by (he fine ballad in Percy's Reliqites. first si 

Hbr arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say : 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 

Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down. 

To meet and greet her on her way ; 
" It is no wonder," said the lords, 

" She is more beautiful than day ". 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen : 
One praised her ancles, one her eyes. 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien : 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been : 
Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

" This beggar maid sliall be my queen ! 



' iB4a. A himdied su 
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THE VISION OF SIN ^H 

First published in 1641. No alteration made in il after 1351, except in tlW^^H 
iniertion of a couplet afterwards omilteL 



This remarkable poem may be regarded as a son of tMmpanioi 

lual and xsUietic pleasures, the □ther of profligate indulgeQce 
forms of sunsual enjoymenL Al iirst all is ecstasy aiHi ini 



iatieiy, and all that satiety brings in 
ying up of the very springs of life. ■ ' T^- 
ip of pleasure dtalned to the dr^, tl 



y springs of life. ■ ' TTie body cli 



^ 



enjoy, the spirit of iis wish lo a™ire. nothing left but loathing, craving and 
rottenness." See Spedding in £^iiijur^.t A'^i'iVto for April, 1843. The poem 
concludes by leaving as an answer to the awful question, "can (here be final 
salvation for the poor wretch?" a reply undetipherable by man, and dawn 
breaking in angry splendour. The best commentary on the poem would be 
Byron's lyric : "There's not a joy Che world can give like thai il lakes away,~ 
and Dun Juan ; biography and daily life are ind^ full of comments on ttaa'J 
Imth of ibis fine allegory. J 

I 

1 HAD a vision when the night was late : fl 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. ^M 

He rocle a horse with wings, that would have flown,' ^M 

But that his lieavy rider kept liim down. ^M 

And from the palace came a child of sin, ^M 

And took him by the curls, and led him in, ^M 

Where sat a company with heated eyes, ^M 

Expecting when a fountain should arise ; ^M 

A sleepy light upon their brows and lips — V 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, ■ 

Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes— H 

Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes, ■ 
By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapen. I 
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Narrowing in to where they sat assembled 

Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov'n in circles : they that heard it sigh'd, 

PaDted hand in hand with faces pale, 

Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 

Sleet of diaraond-drif): and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch'd the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seein'd to fail, 

Storm'd in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

As 'twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb'd and palpitated ; 

Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 

Caught the s])arkles, and in circles. 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes. 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, 

Moved with violence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces, 

Half-invisible to the view, 

Wheehog with precipitate paces 

To the melody, till they flew. 

Hair, and eyes, and limbs, and faces, 

Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dash'd together in blinding dew : 

Till, kill'd with some luxurious agony. 

The nerve-dissolving melody 

Flutter'd headlong from the sky. 



And then I look'd up toward a mountain-tract, 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn : 
I saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn,^ 
Unheeded ; and detaching, fold by fold. 
From those still heights, and, slowly drawing ne 
A vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold. 
Came floating on for many a month and year, 



k 
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Unheeded : and I thought I would have spoken, 
And w.-im'd that madman ere it grew too late t 
But, as in dreams, I could not. Mine was broken, 
When that cold vapour touch'd the palace-gate. 
And link'd again. 1 saw within my head 
A gray and gap-tootli'd man as lean as death. 
Who slowly rode across a wither'd heath. 
And lighted at a ruin'd inn, and said : 



" Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin ! 

Here is custom come your way ; 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 

Stuff" hia ribs with mouldy hay. 

" Bitter barmaid, waning fast ! 

See that sheets are on my bed ; 
What ! the flower of life is past : 

It is long before you wed. 

" Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour. 
At the Dragon on the heath ! 

s have a quiet hour, 
Let us hob-and-nob with Death. 

" I am old, but let me drink ; 

Bring me spices, bring me wine ; 
I remember, when I think, 

That my youth was half divine. 

" Wine is good for shrivell'd Jips, 
When a blanket wraps the day. 

When the rotten woodland drips, 
And the leaf is stamp'd in clay. 

" Sit thee down, and have no shame. 
Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee ; 

What care 1 for any name ? 
What for order or degree ? 

V thee up a peg : 
Let me loose thy tongue with wine 
Callest thou that thing a leg ? 

Which is thinnest ? thine or mine ? 
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" Thou shalt not be saved by works : 

Thou hast been a sinner too : 
Ruin'd trunks on wither'd forks. 

Empty scarecrows, I and you ! 

" Fill the cup, and fill the can : 
Have a rouse before the mom : 

Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is bom.' 

" We are men of ruin'd blood ; 

Therefore comes it we are wise. 
Fish are we that love the mud. 

Rising to no fancy-flies. 

" Name and fame ! to fly sublime 

Thro' the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 

Bandied by the hands of fools. 

" Friendship 1 — to be two in one- 
Let the canting liar pack ! 

Well I know, when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back. 

" Virtue ! — to be good and just — 
Every heart, when sifted well, 

Is a clot of warmer dust, 

Mix'd with cunning sparks of hell. 

" O ! we two as well can look 

Whited thought and cleanly 1 
As the priest, above his book 

Leering at his neighbour's wi 

" Fill the cup, and fill the can : 

Have a rouse before the mort 
Every moment dies a man. 

Every moment one is bom.' 



fe 



I need hardly point oul to yt 
Mil of ihe world's population 



's addressed the follow- 



^ ■ in 
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" Drink, and let the parties rave : 
They are fiird with idle sple«i ; 

Rising, falling, like a wave. 

For thej' know Dot what they mean. 

" He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds a tyrant's ' power ; 

And the tyrant's cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour. 

" Fill the can, and fill the cap : 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up. 
And is lightly laid again. 

" Greet her with applausive breath, 
Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; 

In her right a civic wreath, 
In her left u human head. 

" No, I love not what is new ; 

She is of an ancient house : 
And I think we know the hue 

Of that cap upon her brows. 

" Let her go ! her thirst she slakes 

Where the bloody conduit runs : 
Then her sweetest meal she makes 

On the first-born of her aoos. 
" Drink to lofty hopes that cool — 

Visions of a perfect State : 
Drink we, lost, the public fool, 

Frantic love and frantic hate. 

" Chant me now some wicked stave. 
Till thy drooping courage rise. 

And the glow-worm of the grave 
Glimmer in thy rheumy eyes. 
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" Fear not thou to loose thy tongue ; 

Set thy hoary fancies free ; 
What is loathsome to the young 

Savours well to thee and me. 

" Change, reverting to the years, 
When thy nerves could understand 

What there is in loving tears. 

And the warmth of hand in hand. 

" Tell me tales of thy first love — 
April hopes, the fools of chance ; 

Till the graves begin to move, 
And the dead begin to dance. 

" Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that rises up. 

And is lightly laid again. 

"Trooping froiu their mouldy dena 
The chap-fallen circle spreads : 

Welcome, fellow -citizens, 

Hollow hearts and empty heads ! 

" You are bones, and what of that? 

Every face, however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 

Is but modell'd on a skull. 

" Death is king, and Vivat Rex ! 

Tread a measure on the stones, 
Madam — if I know your sex, 

From the fashion of your bones. 

" No, I cannot praise the fire 
In your eye — nor yet your lip: 

All the more do I admire 

Joints of cunning workmanship. 

" Lo ! God's likeness— the ground-plan— 
Neither modell'd, glazed, or framed : 

BusB me thou rough sbttch of man, 
Far too naked to be shamed ! 
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'■ Drink to Fortune, drink to Chance, 
While we keep a. little breath ! 

Drink to heavy ignorance ! 
Hob-and-nob with brother Death ! 

"Thou art mazed, the night is long. 
And the longer night is near : 

What ! I am not all as wrong 
As a bitter jest is dear. 

" Youthful hopes, by scores, to all. 
When the locks are criap and curl'd ; 

Unto me my maudlin gall 

And my mockeries of the world, 

" Fill the cup, and fill the can ! 

Mingle madness, mingle scorn ! 
Dregs of life, and lees of man : 
Yet we will not die forlorn." 



The voice grew faint : there came a further change : 

OiMie more uprose the mystic mountain -range : 

Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 

And slowly quickening into lower forms ; 

By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 

Old plash of rains, and refuse patch'd with moss. 

Then some one spake ' : " Behold 1 it was a crime 

Of sense avenged by sense that wore with time ". 

* Another said : " The crime of sense became 

The crime of malice, and is equal blame ". 

And one : " He had not wholly quench'd his power ; 

A little grain of conscience made him sour". 

At last 1 heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, " Is there any hope ? " 

To which an answer peal'd from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
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And on the j^limmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.* 



k 



First published in Tie Kufsake for 1851. 

Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my gr*^s> 
To trample round my fallea head, 

And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldat n< 
There let the wind sweep and the plover ery ; 
But thou, go by. ^ 

Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest : 

Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of Time,^ 
And I desire to rest. 

Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie: 
Go by, go by. 

THE EAGLE 



He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 

repiy was :' ■' The power of eiplaining such coneenlrate 
eiuation was very different from that of writing tbeui ". And on another occasion 
he said very happily: "Poetry is like shot silk with maay glancing colours. 
Every reader must find his own interpretation , according to hi.i ability, and ac- 
cording to his sympathy with the poet ". Poetry in its BBsential forms always 

inielhgence which is to comprehend il ; if thnt intelligence, which is perha.ps only 

another name for sympathy, does not exist, then, in Byron's happy se 

" The gentle readers wax unkind, 

Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard ". 



Possibly Tennyson may have had in his mind Keats's lin 
"There was an awful rainbow once in h 


^- ,. 


» Tlic Keepsake .— 

But go thou by. 




3 The Ketfsake has a small I for Time. 
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The wrinkled sea beneatli him crawls ;' 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And hke a thunderbolt he falls. 



First published tn 1840. 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow r 

From fringes of the faded eve, 
O, happy planet, eastward go ; 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 

That watch me from the glen below. 

Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly^ borne. 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And move me to my raarriage-mom, 
And round again to happy night. 



First published in 1S43. No alteration. 

This enquisile poem was composed in a very diflererl scene from that to which it 
refers, namely in " a Lincolnshire lane at five o'clock in the morning betweco 
blossoming hedges ". See Li/t of Tinnysmt, voL i. , p. 233. 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy. 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the liilt ; 
But O for the touch of a vanish'd hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

■One of Tennyson's most magically descriptive lines ; nothing could eicced the 
vividness of the words "wrinkled and " crawis " here. 
'1842101853. Ughlly. 



THE POET'S SONG 



First published in 1849. 
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Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
The rain had fallen, the Poet arose. 
He pass'd by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place. 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet. 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee,' 

The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey. 
And the nightingale thought, " I have sung many songs, 

gay. 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away ". 
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r/ie Poems publuhed m MDCCCXXX and in MDCCCXXXIfl 
which were temporarily orjinalb/ suppressed. 

Those which ivere qflerwardu republished, at di^erenl limes, in the 

II Collected Works are printed in large lyfie, those which mere 
^ afterwards suppressed allogel/wr are printed in small ti/pe. 
I POEMS PUBLISHED IN MDCCCXXX 

J ELEGIACS 



irinled in 


Collecled Works among !u 


venilia, with 


title allerEd Id L 


Eligiati. 


The only allerationa madi 


B in the text 


were "wood-dov 
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■ tor "and" i 


n the last Ime bt 



LowFLOwiNG breezes ore roaming the broad valley dimm'd in the 

gloaming ; 
Thoro' the black -stemm'd pines only the far river shines. 
Creeping thro' blossomy rushes and bowers of rose-blowing bushes, 
Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble and fall. 
Barketh tbe ahepherd-dog cheerily ; the grasshopper carolleth 

clearly ; 
Deeply the turtle coos ; shrilly the owlet halloos ; 
Winds tu'eep ; dews &11 chilly : in her first sleep earth breathes 

stilly: 
Over the pools in the bum watergnats murmur and mourn. 
Sadly the fer kine loweth : the glimmering water outfloweth : 
Twin peaks shadow'd with pine slope to the dark hyaline. 
Lowthroned Hesper is stayed between the two peaks ; but the 

Naiad 
Throbbing in mild unrest holds him beneath in her breast. 

18 
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The ancient poetess siugeth, that Hesperus all things bringeth. 
Smoothing the wearied mind : bring me my love, Rosalind. 
Thou comest morning and even ; she coraeth not morning- ( 

even. 
False-eyed Hesper, unkind, where is my sweet Rosalind ? 

THE '■ HOW ■■ AND THE " WHY '■ 



Ia 






If any will be my tutor : 
Some say this life is pleasant, 

Some think it speedeth fast : 
In time there is no piesent, 

In eternity no future. 

In eternity no past. 
We laugh, we cry, we are born, wi 
Who will riddle me the how and Vt 






The bultush nods unto its brother, 

The wheatears whisper to each other: 

What Is il they say ? What do they there ? 

Why two and two make four ? Why round is not square i 

Why the rockE stand still, and the light clouds fly? 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh ? 

Why deep is not high, and high is not deep P 

Whether we wake, or whether we Kicep ? 

Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are you ? Why I am I ? 

Who will riddle me the hote and the irky ? 

The world is somewhat ; it goes on somehow : 
But what is Che meaning of then and iioai ? 
I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 
1 know there ia somewhat; but what and why? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 

The little bird pipeth, " why ? why ? " 

In the summerwoods when the sun &11b low 

And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 

And stares in his bee and shouts, " how ? how ? " 

And the black owl scuds down the mellow twilight. 

And chaunta, " how ? how ? " the whole of the night. 

Why the life goes when the blood is apilt f 
What the life is ? where the soul may lie 1 
Why a church is with a steeple built ; 
And a house with a chimneypot ? 
Who will riddle me the how and the what ? 
Who will riddle me the what and the why ? 
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I^H SUPPOSED CONFESSIONS 

There hasbeenanlyoaeimporlanlalieralion made in this poem , when il was reprinted 
among Ihe JaveniHa in iS/i, and that was the suppression of the verses 
beginning " A grief not uninformed and dull" to " Indued with immotlality" 
inclmive, and the substitution ot " rosy" for " waxen". Capitals are in all 
cases inserted in the reprint where the Deity is referred to, "through" is 
altered into " thro' " all through the poem, and hyphens are inserted io the 
double epithets. No further alterations were made in the edition of 1B30. 

■ Oh God ! my God ! have mercy now, 
1 faint, I fait. Men say that thou 
Didst die for me, for such as me, 

Patient of ill, and death, and scorn. 

And that my sin was as a thorn 

Among the thorns that girt thy brow, 

Wounding thy soul, — That even now, 

In this extremest misery 

Of ignorance, I should require 

A sign ! and if a bolt of (ire 

Would rive the slumbrous summemoon 

While I do pray to thee alone. 

Think my belief would stronger grow ! 

Is not my human pride brought low } 

■ The boastings of my spirit still ? 
The joy I had in my freewill 
All cold, and dead, and corpse-like grown ? 
And what is left to me, but thou, 
And &ith in thee ? Men pass me by ; 
Christians with happy countenances — 
And children all seem full of thee ! 
And women smile with saint-like glances 
Like thine own mother's when she bow'd 
Above thee, on that happy morn 
When angels spake to men aloud. 
And thou and peace to earth were bom. 
Goodwill to me as well as all— 

I one of them : my brotliers they ; 
Brothers in Christ— a world of peace 

And confidence, day after day ; 
And trust and hope till things should cease. 
And thea one Hearen receive us all. 
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How sweet to have a common &ith 1 
To hold u common scorn of death! 
And at a hurial to hear 

The creaking cords which wound and eat 
Into my human heart, whene'er 
Earth goes to earthy with grief, not fear. 

With hopeful grief, were passing sweet ! 

A grief not uninformed, and dull 
Hearted with hope, of hope as full 
As is the blood with life, or night 
And a dark cloud with rich moonlight. 
To stand beside a grave, and see 
The red small atoms wherewith we 
Are built, and smile in calm, and say — 

"These little moles and graves shall be 
Clothed on with immortality 
More glorious than the noon of day — 

All that is pass'd into the flowers 
And into beasts and other men. 

And all the Norland whirlwind showers 
From open vaults, and all the sea 

O'er washes with sharp salts, again 
Shall fleet together all, and be 

Indued with immortality." 



Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustful infant on the knee ! 
Who lets his waxen fingers play 
About his mother's neck, and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother's eyes. 
They comfort him by night and day ; 
They light his little life alway ; 
He hath no thought of coming woes ; 
He hath no care of life or death. 
Scarce outward signs of joy arise. 
Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perfect rest so inwanl is ; 
And loveth so his innocent heart. 
Her temple and her place of birth. 
Where she would ever wish to dwell. 
Life of the fountain there, beneath 
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Its salient springs, and far apart. 
Hating to wander out on earth. 
Or breathe into the hollow air. 
Whose chillness would make visible 
Her subtil, warm, and golden breath. 
Which mixing with the infant's blood, 
Fulllills him with beatitude. 
Oh ! sure it is a special care 
Of God, to fortify from doubt, 
~ ' 1 proof, and guard about 

With triple-mail&d trust, and clear 
Delight, the infent's dawning year. 

Would that my gloomed fancy were 

As thine, my mother, when with brows 

Propped on thy knees, my hands upheld 

In thine, I listen'd to thy vows. 

For me outpour'd in holiest prayer — 

For me unworthy ! — and beheld 

Thy mild deep eyes upraised, that knew 

The beauty and repose of faith. 

And the clear spirit shining through. 

Oh ! wherefore do we grow awry 

From roots which strike so deep ? why dare 

Paths in the desert ? Could not I 

Bow myself down, where thou hast knelt. 

To th' earth — until the ice would melt 

Here, and I feel as thou hast felt ? 

What Devil had the heart to scathe 

Flowers thou hadst rear'd — to brush the dew 

From thine own lily, when thy grave 

Was deep, my mother, in the clay ? 

Myself? Is it thus? Myself? Had I 

So little love for thee ? But why 

Prevail'd not thy pure prayers ? Why pray 

To one who heeds not, who can save 

But will not ? Great in faith, and strong 

Against the grief of circumstance 

Wert thou, and yet unheard. What if 

Thou pleadest still, and seest me drive 

Thro' utter dark a fullsailed skiff, 

Unpiloted i' the echoing dance 
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Of reboant whirlwinds, stooping low 

Unto the death, not sunk ! 1 know 

At matins and at evensong. 

That thou, if thou were yet alive. 

In deep and daily prayers wouldst strive 

To reconcile me with thy God. 

Albeit, lay hope is gray, and cold 

At heart, thou wouldest murmur still^ 

" Bring this lamb back into thy fold. 

My Lord, if so it be thy wQl ". 

Wouldst tell me 1 must brook the rod. 

And chastisement of human pride ; 

That pride, the sin of devils, stood 

Betwixt me and the light of God ! 

That hitherto 1 had defied 

And had rejected God — that grace 

Would drop from his o'erbrimming love. 

As manna on my wilderness. 

If I would pray — -that God would move 

And strike the hard hard rock, and thence. 

Sweet in their utmost bitterness. 

Would issue tears of penitence 

Which would keep green hope's life. Alas ! 

I think that pride hath now no place 

Nor sojourn in me, 1 am void. 

Dark, formless, utterly destroyed. 

Why not believe then ? Why not yet 
Anchor thy frailty there, where man 
Hath moor'd and rested ? Ask the sea 
At midnight, when the crisp slope waves 
After a tempest, rib and fret 
The broadimbased beach, why he 
Slumbers not Uke a mountain tarn ? 
Wherefore his ridges are not curls 
And ripples of an inland mere.'' 
Wherefore he moaneth thus, nor can 
Draw down into his vexed pools 
All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other ? 1 am too forlorn. 
Too shaken : my own weakness fools 
My judgment, and ray spirit wliirls. 
Moved irom beneath with doubt and fear. 




I 
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"Yet," said I, in my mom of youth. 

The unsunned freshness of ray strength. 

When I went forth in quest of truth, 

" It is man's privilege to doubt. 

If so be that from doubt at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change, 

An image with profiilgent brows. 

And perfect limbs, aa from the storm 

Of running fires and fluid range 

Of lawless airs, at last stood out 

This excellence and solid form 

Of constant beauty. For the Ox 

Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or fills 

The homed valleys all about, 

And hollows of the fringed hilla 

In summerheats, with placid lows 

Unfearing, till his own blood flows 

About his hoof. And in the flocks 

The lamb rejoiceth in the year. 

And taceth freely with his fere. 

And answers to his mother's calls 

From the flower'd furrow. In a time, 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 

Through his warm heart ; and then, from whei 

He knows not, on his light there falls 

A shadow ; and his native slope, 

Where he was wont to leap and climb. 

Floats from his sick and filmed eyes. 

And something in the dftrkness draws 

His forehead earthward, and he dies. 

Shall man live thus, in joy and hope 

As a young lamb, who cannot dream. 

Living, but that he shall live on ? 

Shall we not look into the laws 

Of life and death, and things that seem. 

And things that be, and analyse 

Our double nature, and compare 

All creeds till we have found the one. 

If one there be ? " Ay me ! I fear 

All may not doubt, but everywhere 

Some must clasp Idols. Yet, my God, 

Whom call I Idol ? Let thy dove 
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Shadow me over, and my sins 
Be unremembered, and thy love 
Enlighten me. Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that shsrpheaded worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneftth, 

O weary life ! O weary death ! 
O spirit and heart made desolate ! 
O damned vacillating state ! 



THE BURIAL OF LOVE 



His eyes in eclipse. 

Pale cold his lips, 
The light of his hopes unfed, 
Mute his tongue, 

His bow unstrung 
With the tears he hath shed, 
Backward drooping his graceful head, 

His last arrow is sped ; 
He hath not another dait ; 
Go— cairy him to his dark deathbed ; 
Bury him in the cold, cold heart — 
Love is dead. 

Oh. truest love! art thou forlorn. 

And unrevenged ? thy plea.sanl wiles 
Forgotten, and thine innocent joy? 

Shall hollowhearled apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

With languor of most hateful smiles. 
For ever write 

In the withered light 

Of the tearless eye, 
An epitaph that all may spy ? 
No 1 sooner she herself shall die. 

For her the showers shall not fall, 
Nor the round sun that shineth to all; 

Her light shall into darkness change ; 
For her the green grass shall not spring, 
Nor the rivers flow, nor the sweet birds sing* J 
Till Love have his fijU revenge. 
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TO"^- 

Sainted Juliet ! dearest name ! 

If to love be life alone, 
Divinest Juliet, 

I love thee, and live ; and yet 
Love unreturned is like the fragrant flame 

Folding the slaughter of the sacrifice 

Oifered to gods upon an altarthrone ; 
My heart is lighted at thine eyes. 
Changed into fire, and blown about with sighs. 

SONG 



r THE glooming light 

Of middle night 

So cold and white. 
Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave ; 

Beside her are laid 

Her mattock and spade. 
For she hath half delved her own deep grave. 

Alone she is there : 
The white clouds drizzle : her hair falls loose ; 

Her shoulders are bare ; 
Her tears are mixed with the bearded dews. 

n 

Death standeth by ; 

She will not die ; 

With glazed eye 
She looks at her grave : she cannot sleep ; 
Ever alone 

She maketh her moan : 
She cannot speak ; she can only weep ; 

For she will not hope. 
The thick snow £dls on her flake by flake, 

The dull wave mourns down the slope. 
The world will not change, and her heart will not break. 



SONG 

I 

The lintwhite and the throstlecock 
Have voices sweet and clear ; 
All in the bloomM May. 
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They from the hlosmy hrere 
Call to the fleetine year, 
If that he would them hear 

And stay. 
Alas ! that one so beautiful 
Should have so dull an ear. 

II 

Fair year, fair year, thy children call, 
But thou art deaf as death ; 
All in the bloomM May. 
When thy light perisheth 
That from thee issueth, 
Our life evanisheth : 

Oh I stay. 
Alas ! that lips so cruel-dumb 
Should have so sweet a breath ! 

Ill 

Fair year, with brows of royal love 
Thou comest, as a king. 
All in the bloomM May. 
Thy ?olden largess fling. 
And longer hear us sing ; 
Though thou art fleet of wing, 

Yet stay. 
Alas ! that eyes so full of light 
Should be so wandering ! 

IV 

Thy locks are all of sunny sheen 
In rings of gold yronne,^ 
All in the bloomed May, 
We pri'thee pass not on ; 
If thou dost leave the sun, 
Delight is with thee gone, 

Oh! stay. 
Thou art the fairest of thy feres. 
We pri'thee pass not on. 



SONG 

I 

Every day hath its night : 

Every night its morn : 
Thorough dark and bright 

Winged hours are borne ; 
Ah ! welaway I 

^ His crispfe hair in ringis was yronne. — Chaucer, Knight's Tale, (Tennyson's note. ) 
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Seasons flower and fade ; 
Golden calm and storm 

Mingle day by day. 
There is no bright form 
Doth not cast a shade— 
Ah I welawayl 

II 

When we laugh, and our mirth 

Apes the happy vein, 
We're so kin to earth, 
Pleasaunce fathers pain — 
Ah! welawayl 
Madness laugheth loud : 
Laughter bringeth tears : 

Eyes are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroud, 
Ah I welaway! 

Ill 

All is change, woe or weal ; 
Joy is Sorrow's brother ; 
Grief and gladness steal 
Symbols of each other ; 
Ahl welaway! 
Larks in heaven's cope 
Sing : the culvers mourn 

All the livelong day. 
Be not all forlorn ; 
Let us weep, in hope — 
Ahl welaway! 



NOTHING WILL DIE 

Reprinted without any important alteration among the Jwenilia in 1871 and 
onward. No change made except that "through" is spelt "thro'," and in 
the last line "and" is substituted for "all". 

When will the stream be aweary of flowing 

Under my eye .»* 
When will the wind be aweary of blowing * 

Over the sky ? 
When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 

And nature die ? 
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Never, oh ! never, nothing will die ? 
The stream flows. 
The wind blows. 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats. 
Nothing will die. 

Nothing will die ; 

All things wiD change 
Through eternity. 

'Tis the world's winter ; 

Autumn and summer 

Are gone long ago ; 
Earth is dry to the centre. 

But spring, a new comer, 
A spring rich and strange. 

Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round. 

Through and through. 
Here and there. 
Till the air 
And the ground 
Shall be filled with life anew. 

The world was never made ; 

It will change, but it will not &de. 
So let the wind range ; 

For even and mom 



EV€ 



Ibe 



Through eternity. 
Nothing was born ; 
Nothing will die ; 
All things will change. 



ALL THINGS WILL DIE 
Reprinted among Jimtnitia in 1B72 and onward, without alloratioo. 

Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 

Under my eye ; 
Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 

Over the sky. 
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One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 
Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating 
Full merrily ; 
Yet all things must die. 
The atream will cease to flow ; 
The wind will cease to blow ; 
The clouds will cease to fleet ; 
The heart will cease to beat ; 
For all things must die. 



All things must die. 
Spring will come never more. 

Oh ! vanity ! 
Death waits at the door. 
See I our friends are all forsaking 
The wine and the merrymaking. 
We are called — we must go. 
Laid low, very low. 
In the dark we must lie. 
The merry glees are still ; 
The voice of the bird 
Shall no more be heard. 
Nor the wind on the hill. 

Oh ! misery ! 
Hark ! death is calling 
While 1 speak to ye. 
The jaw is falling, 
The red cheek fialiiig. 
The strong limbs failing ; 
Ice with the warm blood mixing ; 
The eyeballs flxing. 
Nine times goes the passing bell : 
Ye merry souls, farewell. 

The old earth 

Had a birth. 

As all men know. 

Long ago. 
And the old earth must die. 
So let the warm winds range. 
And the blue wave beat the shore ; 
For even and mom 
Ye will never see 
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Through eternity. 
All things were bom. 
Ye will come never more^ 
For all things must die. 



HERO TO LEANDER 

Oh go not yet, my love, 

The night is dark and vast ; 
The white moon is hid in her heaven above, 

And the waves climb high and fast. 
Oh ! kiss me, kiss me, once again, 

Lest thy kiss should be the last. 

Oh kiss me ere we part ; 

Grow closer to my heart. 
My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of the main. 

Oh joy ! O bliss of blisses I 

My heart of hearts art thou. 
Come bathe me with thy kisses, 

My eyelids and my brow. 
Hark how the wild rain hisses, 

And the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs 

So gladly doth it stir ; 
Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have bathed thee with the pleasant myrrh ; 
Thy locks are dripping balm ; 

Thou shalt not wander hence to-night, 
I'll stay thee with my kisses. 

To-night the roaring brine 
Will rend thy golden tresses ; 

The ocean with the morrow light 
Will be both blue and calm ; 

And the billow will embrace thee with a kiss as soft as mine. 

No western odours wander 

On the black and moaning sea. 
And when thou art dead, Leander, 

My soul must follow thee I 
Oh go not yet, my love 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 
The deep salt wave breaks in above 

Those marble steps below. 
The turretstairs are wet 

That lead into the sea. 
Leander I go not yet. 
The pleasant stars have set : 
Oh ! go not, go not yet. 

Or I will follow thee. 
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THE MYSTIC 






tnd showed him thco 
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Ye could not read the marvel in hie eye, 
The still serene abstraction ; he hath felt 
The vanities of after andbefore^ 
Albeit, his Spirit and his secret heart 

n experiences of converse lives, 
The linked woes of many a &eiy change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made bee. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward vary colored circumstance, 
The imperishable presences serene 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sountl. 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Fourfaced to four comers of the sky; 
And yet again, three shadows, &onting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and e' 
For the two first were not, but 
One shadow in the midst of a 
One reflex from eternity on tir 
One mighty countenance of pt 
Awful wfith most invariable eyes. 
Foe him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowed eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops low hung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death ; he in the centre fint. 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night. 
And all things creeping to a day of doom- 
How could ye know him ? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle ; he had wellnigh reached 
The last, with which a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a lareer air 
Upbuming, and an ether of black blue, 
Invesleth and ingirds all other lives. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER 



Voice of the summerwind, 

Joy of the summerplain, 

Life of the summerhours, 
Carol clearly, bound along. 

No Tithon thou as poets feign 
(Shame fall 'em they are deaf and blind) 
But an insect lithe and strong, 

Bowing the seeded summerflowers. 
Prove their falsehood and thy quarrel, 

Vaulting on thine airy feet. 
Clap thy shielded sides and carol, 

Carol clearly, chirrup sweet. 
Thou art a mail6d warrior in youth and strength complete ; 

Armed cap-a-pie, 

Full fair to see ; 
Unknowing fear, 

Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier 
Sans peur et sans reprocke^ 

In sunlight and in shadow, 

The Bayard of the meadow. 



II 

I would dwell with thee. 

Merry grasshopper, 
Thou art so glad and free. 

And as light as air ; 
Thou hast no sorrow or tears. 
Thou hast no compt of years, 
No withered immortality. 
But a short youth sunny and free. 
Carol clearly, bound along, 

Soon thy joy is over, 
A summer of loud song. 

And slumbers in the clover. 

What hast thou to do with evil 

In thine hour of love and revel. 

In thy heat of summerpride, 

Pushing the thick roots aside 

Of the singing flowered grasses, 

That brush thee with their silken tresses ? 
What hast thou to do with evil, 
Shooting, singing, ever springing 

In and out the emerald glooms, 
Ever leaping, ever singing. 

Lighting on the golden blooms ? 
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The globcfilled aich that, cleaving air, 
Lost in ila efTutgence sleeps, 

The lawless comets as they glare, 
And thunder thro' the sapphire deeps 

In wayward stiength. are ml) of >itrange 

Astonishment and boundless change. 



LOST HOPE V 

You cast to ground the hope which once was i 
But did the while your harsh decree deplore, 

Embalming with sweet tears the vacant shrine 
My heart, where Hope had been and was nc 

So on an oaken sprout 

A goodly acorn grew ; 
But winds Irom heaven shoolc the acorn out, 

And mied the cup with dew. 



THE TEARS OF HEAVEN 

HBAVEZ4 weeps above the earth all night till morn, 

In darkness weeps, as all ashamed to weep, 

Because the earth hath made hei state forlorn 

With selfwrought evils of unnumbered years, 

And doth the fruil of her dishonour reap. 

And all the day heaven gathers back her tears 

Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep, 

And showering down the glory of lightsome day, 

Smiles on the earth's worn brow to win her ifshe may. 



LOVE AND SORROW 

O MAIDEN, fresher than the first green leaf 
With which the fearful springtide flecks the lea. 
Weep not, Almeida, that 1 said to thee 
That thou hatt half my heart, for bitter griel 
Doth hold the other half in sovranty. 
Thou ait my heart's sun in love's crystalline : 
Yet on both sides at once thou canst not shine : 
Thine is the bright side of my heart, and thine 
My heart's day, but the shadow of my heart, 
Issue of its own substance, my heart's night 
Thou canst not lighten even with Ihy light, 
All poweifijt in beauty as thou art. 
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Almeida, it my heart were Kubetanceless, 
Then might thy tays pass thro' to the other side, 
So swiftly, that they nowhere would abide, 
Bui lose themselves in utter emptiness. 
Haif-tight, half-shadow, let my spirit sleep ; 
They never learnt to love who never knew to wee[ 



TO A LADY SLEEPING 

O THOU whose fringed lids 1 gaze upon, 
Through whose dim brain the winged dreams ai 
Unroof the shrines of clearest vision. 
In honour of the silver flecked morn : 
Long hath the white wave of the virgin light 
Driven back the billow of the dreamfiil dark. 
Thou all unwittingly prolongest night, 
Though long ago listening the poised lark, 
With eyes dropt downward through the blue ser 
Over heaven's parapets the angels lean. 



SONNET 

Could I outwear my present state of woe 
With one brief winter, and indue i' the spring 
Hues of fresh youth, and mightily outgrow 
The wan dark coil of &ded sutTering — 
Forth in the pride of beauty issuing 
A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowers. 
Moving his crest to all sweet plots of flowers 
And watered vallies where the young birds sing ; 
Could I thus hope my lost delights renewing, 
1 siraightly woijd commend the tears to creep 
From my charged lids ; but inwardly I weep : 
Some vital heal as yet my heart is wooing : 
This to itself hath ^awn the frozen rain 
From my cold eyes and melted it again. 



SONNET 

Though Night hath climbed her peak of highest n^ 
And bitter blasts the screaming autumn whirl. 
All night through archways of the bridged pearl 
And portals of pure silver walks the moon. 
Wake on, my soul, nor crouch to agony. 
Turn cloud to light, and bitterness to joy. 
And dross to gold with glorious alchemy, 
Basing thy throne above the world's annoy. 
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Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and rut 
That roa[ bcnea.Lii ; unshaken peace lialh won 
So shall thou pierce the woven glooms of irutl 
So shall the blessing of the meek be on thee ; 
So in thine hour of dawn, the body's youth, 
An honourable eld shall come upon thee. 



SONNET 

Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good. 
Or propagate again her loathed kind, 
Thronging the cells of the diseased mind, 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a withered brood. 
Though hourly pastured on the salient blood ? 
Oh I that the wind which blowcth cold or heat 
Would shatter and o'erbear the brazen beat 
Of their broad vans, and in the solitude 
Of middle space confound Ihem, and blow back 
Theit wild cries down their caver nthroats, and slake 
With points of blastborne hail their heated cyne! 
So their wan limbs no more might come between 
The moon and the moon's reflei; in the night ; 
Nor blot with floating shades the solar light. 



The pallid thunderstricken aigh for gain, 
Dowi ■■ ■ 



1 idea) si 






_■ iling on P aetoluB , 

Droivn sdj)I«^|^fta, while wistfully they slrair 
Weak eyes u pon ' thc'glistering sands that robe 
The underBiream. The wise could he behold 
Cathedralled caverns of thick-ribbed gold 
And branching silvers of the central globe. 
Would marvel &om so beautiful a si^t 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate could flow: 
But Hatred in a gold cave sits below, 
Pleached with her hair, in mail of argent light 
Shot into gold, a snake het forehead dips 
And skins the colour from he! trembling lips. 



Thou, from the first, unborn, undying love. 
Albeit we gaze not on thy glories near, 
Before the face of God didst breathe and move, 
Though night and pain and ruin and death reign here. 
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Thou foldeat. like a golden atmospliere. 
The very throne of the eternal God: 
Passing through thee the edicts of his fear 
Aie mellowed into music, home abroad 
By the laud winds, though they upiend the s< 
Even from his Centra] deeps; thine empery 
Ib over all : thou wilt not brook eclipse ; 
Thou gocKl and cetumeat to His Lips 
Like lightning: thou dost ever brood above 
The silence of all hearts, unutterable Love. 



To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee: dimly w-e behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evil which enfold thee. 
We beat upon out aching hearts with rage ; 
We cry for thee : we deem the world thy lomh. 
As dwellers in lone planets look upon 
The mighty disk of their majestic sun, 
Hollowed in awfiil chasms of wheeling gloom. 
Making their day dim, so we gaze on thee. 
Come, thou of many crowns, white-robed love. 
Oh I rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
Heaven crieth after thee ; earth waileth for Ihee : 
Breathe on thy winged throne, and it shall move 
In music and in light o'er land and sea. 



tiicke 



I Indiai 



e laid k 



And crushing the thick fragrant reeds he lies, 

When the new year warm breathed on the earth, 

Waiting to light him with his purple attics, 

Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 

Already with the pangs of a neu' birth 

Strain (he hot spheres of his convulsed eyes. 

And in his writhings awflil hues beziti 

To wander down his sable sheeny sides. 

Like light on troubled waters: from within 

Anon he rusheth forth with merry din, 

And in him light and joy and strength abided : 

And from his brows a crovm of living light 

Looks through the thickstemmed woods by day and night. 
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THE KRAKEN 



Reprinled without alteration, e 



Below the thunders of the upper deep ; 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea. 

His ttntient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 

The Kraken sleepeth ; faintest sunlights flee 

About his sliadowy sides : above htm swell 

Huge sponges of millennial growth and height ; 

And far away into the sickly light. 

From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 

Umiumber'd and enormous polypi 

Winnow with giant arms the slumbering green. 

There hath he lain for ages and wilt lie 

Battening upon huge seaworms in his sleep. 

Until the latter fire shall heat the deep ; 

Then once by man and angels to be seen. 

In roaring he shall rise and on the surface die. 



ENGLISH WAR SONG 



Who Seats la die ? Who fears to die ? 

la there any here who fears to die 
He fhall find what he fears, and none shall grieve 

For the man who fears to die : 
But the withering scorn of the many shall cleave 

To the man who fears to die. 



Chorus. 



—Shout for England I 
Ho ! for England ! 
George for England I 
Metty England I 
England for aye I 

The hollow at heart shal) crouch forlorn, 

He shall eat the bread of common scorn ; 

It shall be steeped in the salt, salt tear, 

Shall be steeped in his own salt tear : 

Far belter, Ur better he never were born 

Than to ghame merry England here. 

Chorus. — Shout for England I etc. 
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There alandeth our ancient enemy ; 
Hark ! he Ghouteth— the ancient enemy ! 

On the ridge of the hill his banners rise ; 

They stieam like fire in the skies ; 
Hold up the Lion of England on high 

Till it dazzle and blind his eyeK. 

Chorus, — Shout for England I etc. 

Come along I we alone of the earth are free ; 

The child in our cradles is bolder than he ; 
For where is the heart and strength of slave 
Oh ! where is the strength of slaves ? 

He is weak I we are strong ; he a slave, we a: 
Come along 1 we will dig their graves. 



Ckoru 



—Shout for England 1 e 



There standeth our ancient enemy ; 

Will he dare to battle with the free I 
Spur along ! spur amain I charge to thi 
Charge ! charge to the fight I 

Hold up the Lion of England on high t 
Shout for God and our right ! 



Choru 



—Shout for England ! etc. 



NATIONAL SONG 



There is no land !ike England 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no hearts like English heai 

Such hearts of oak as they be. 
There is no land like England 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no men like Englishmen, 

So tall and bold as they be. 

C/iuciiJ.— For the French the Pope may shrive 
For the devil a whit we heed 'em, 
As for the French. God speed 'em 

Unto their hearts' desire. 
And the merry devil drive 'em 

Through the water and the fire. 



Chor 



Our glory is our freedom, 
We lord it o'er the sea; . 

We are the sons of freedom, 
We are free. 
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There >s no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no wives like English w 

So ^r and chasteae they he. 
There Is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no maids like English rr 

So beautilul as they be. 

—For the French, etc. 



DUALISMS 

Two bees within a chrystal flowerbell rocked 

Hum a, lovelay to the westwind at noontide. 

Both alike, they bun together, 

Both alike, they hum together 

Through and through the flowered heather. 

Where in a creeping cove the wave unshocked 

Lays itself calm and wide, 
Over a stream two birds of glancing feather 
Do woo each other, carolling together. 
Both alike, they glide together 

Side by side ; 
Both alike, they sing together, 
Arching blue-glossed necks beneath the purple wea 

Two children lovelier than Love, adown the lea arc 

As they gambol, lilygartanda ever stringing : 

Both in blosmwhite silk ate li:ock£d : 

Like, unlike, they roam together 

Under a summervault of golden weather; 

Like, unlike, they sing together 

Side by side, 
Mid May's darling goldenlocked, 
Summer's tan ling diamond eyed. 

WE ARE FREE 

's"pri"«d aB tTTtani'^. 

The winda, as at their hour of birth, 
Leaning upon the ridged sea. 

Breathed loV around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, " We arc Free " 



Rcprintecl 
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The streams through many a lilied row, 
Down- carolling to the crisped sea. 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 

Atween the blossoms, "We are free ", 



I 

All. thoughts, all cieedii, all dreams aie 

All visions wild and sCiange ; 
Man is the measure of alt truth 

Unto himHelf. All truth is change : 
All men do walk in sleep, and all 

Have faith in that they dream : 
For all things are as they seem to all, 

And all things flow like a stream. 

11 

There is no real, no calm, no pause. 
Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade, 

Nor esEence nor eternal laws: 
For nothing Is, but all is made. 

But if 1 dream that all these are, 
They are to me for that 1 dream ; 

For all things are as they seem to all, 
And ail things flow like a stream. 



s very opinion is only true relatively i 
(■rennyson'snote.) 

POEMS OF MDCCCXXXIII 

vilhoul any alteration, except that Power is spelt wi 



; Howing philosopberi. 



ft 



Mine be the strength of spirit, full and free, 

Like some broad river rushing down alone. 

With the selfsame impulse wherewith he was thrown 

From his loud fount upon the echoing lea : — 

Which with increasing might doth forward flee 

By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 

And in the middle of the green salt sea 

hit blue waters fresh for many a mile. 
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Mine be the Power which ever to ita sw&y 
Will win the wise at onee, and hy degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; 
Even as the great gulfetream of Florida 
Floats far away into the Northern Seas 
The lavish growths of Southern Mexico. 



My life is full of v/eary dnya. 

But good things ha.ve oat kept aloof. 
Nor wander*!] into other ways : 

I have not lack'd iby cnild reproof, 
Nor golden largess of thy praise. 

TheKcond began "And now shake hatidh ". In 
laughters" of the jay was substituted the felicil 
the s^xth and seventh stantas were suppressed. 

I 

All good things have not kept aloof 
Nor wandered into other ways : 

I have not lacked thy mild reproof, 
Nor golden largess of thy praise, 
Bui life is full of weary days. 

11 

Shake hands, my triend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which 1 go: 

Shake hands once more : I cannot sink 
So &r — far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 

Ill 

When in the darkness over me 

The fourhanded mole shall scrape, 

Plant thou no dusky cypresstree. 

Nor wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, j 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 
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And when the sappy field and wood 
Grow green beneath the showery gray. 

And rugged barks begin to bud, 

And through damp holts newHushed with May, 
Ring sudden laughters of the Jay, 



Then let wise Nature work her will. 
And on my clay her darnels grow ; 

Come only, when the days are still, 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow. 

VI 

If thou art blest, my mother's smile 
Undimmed, if bees are On Che wing : 

Then cease, my ftiend, a little while. 
That 1 may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the boast of spring. 

VII 

Sweet as the noise in parched plains 
Of bubbling wetis that &et the stones, 

(Ifany sense in me remains) 
Thy words will be : thy cheerful tonet 
Ab welcome to my crumbling bonea. 



BUONAPARTE 

t any alteration among Ear/y Sonnets in 1B71, 



He thought to quell the stubborn, hearts of oak, 
Madman !^to chain with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queen who sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke. 
When from her wooden walls, lit by sure hands. 
With thunders and with lightnings and with smoke, 
I'eal after peal, the British battle broke, 
Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
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We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea. 
Rocking with shatter'd spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over : at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him r late he learned humiUty 
Perforce, like those whom Gideon sehool'd with briei 



Oh, Beauty, passing beauty! Bweetest Sweet I 
How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs i 

I only ask to sit beside thy feet. 
Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes, 

Might I but kiss thy handl I dare not fold 
My arms about thee — scarcely dare 10 apeak. 

And nothing seems to me so wild and bold, 
As with one kiss to touch thy blessed cheek. 

Melhinks if I should kiss thee, no control 
Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 
The subtle spirit. Even while I spoke, 

The bare word kiss hath made my inner soul 
To tremble like a lutestring, eie the note 
Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 



But were I loved, as I desire to be. 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth. 
And range of evil between death and birth. 

That I should fear — if 1 were loved by thee .' 
All the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert min^l 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main. 

Fresh water-springs come up through bitter brine. 

Twere joy, not fear, clasped hand in hand with thee, J 
To wait for death — mute — careless of all ills. 
Apart upon a mountain, though the surge 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills 
Flung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 

Below us, as far on as eye could see. 
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THE HESPERIDES 



The Nordiwind fall'n, in the newstarrM niglil 
Zldonian Hanno, voyaging beyond 
The hoary promontory of Soloe 
Past Thymiaterion, in calmed bays, 
Benveen the Southern and the Western Horn, 
Heard neither warbling of the nightingale, 
Nor melody o' the Lybian lotuafiute 
Blown seaward from the shore ; but from a slope 
That ran bloombright into the Atlantic blue, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 
Of cliffB, and zoned below with cedarsh^e. 
Came voices, like the voices in a dream, 
a, till he reached the other sea. 



The eolden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed fruit. 

Guard it well, guard it warily, 

Singing airily, 

Standing about the charmed root. 

Round about all is mute, 

As the snowtield on the mountain -peaks. 

As the sandfield at the mountain -foot. 

Crocodiles in briny creeks 

Sleep and stir not : all is raule- 

If ye sing not, if ye make false measure. 

We shall lose eternal pleasure, 

Worth eternal want of rest. 

Laugh not loudly : watch the treasure 

Of the vnsdom of the West. 

In a comer wisdom whispers. Five and three 

(Let it not be preached abroad) make an awful mytteo'. 

For the blossom unto three-fold music bloweth ; 

Evermore it is boin anew ; 

And the sap to three-fold music Howeth. 

From the root 

Drawn in the dark, 

Up to the fruit, 

Creeping under the fragrant bark. 

Liquid gold, honeysweet thro' and thro*. 
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Keen-eyed Sisters, 
Looking warily 
Every way, 

Guard ihe apple "in— ■ 
Lest one bam the East 



^ht and day, 

and take it away. 



Father Hespei, Father Hesper, watch, watch, ever and aye, 
Looking under ailvei hair with a silver eye. 
Father, twinkle not thy sledfast sight ; 
Kingdoms lapse, and climates chani;e. and races die ; 
Honour comes with mystery ; 
Hoarded wisdom brings delight. 
Number, tell them over and nunlbet 
How many the mystic fruittree holds. 
Lest the redcombed dragon slumber 
Rolled together in purple folds. 
Look to him, father, lest he wink, and the golden apple be stol'n away,! 
For his ancient heart is drunk with over- watch ings night and day. 
Round about the hallowed (ruit tree curled- 
Sing away, sing aloud evermore in the wind, without stop, 
Lest his ecalM eyelid drop. 
For he is older than the world. 
If he waken, we waken, 
Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 
If he sleep, we sleep, 
Dropping the eyelid over the eyes. 
If the golden apple be taken 
The world will be overwise. 
Five links, a golden chain, are we, 
Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three, 
Bound about the golden tree. 



Ill 

Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, night and day. 

Lest the old wound of the world be healed, 

The glory unseal^, 

The golden apple stol'n away, 

And the ancient secret revealed. 

Look &om west to east along : 

Father, old Himala weakens, Caucasus is bold and strong. 

Wandering waters unto wandering waters call : 

Let them clash together, foam and &iH. 

Out of watchings, out of wiles, 

Coroes the bliss of secret ai ' 



AUtf 



>t told to all, 



Half-round the mantling night is drawn, 
Purplefringed with even and dawn. 
Hesper hateth Phosphor, evening halcih ir 
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IV 

Every flower and every fruit ihe redolent breath 

Of this warm aeawind ripeneth, 

Arching the billow in hia sleep ; 

But the landwind wandereth, 

Broken by the highland-«tcep. 

Two streams upon the violet deep : 

For the western sun and the western star, 

And the low west wind, breathing aim. 

The end of day and beginning of night 

Make the apple holy and bright. 

Holy and bright, round and full, bright and hies 

Mellowed in a iKnd of rest ; 

Watch it warily day and night ; 

All good things are in the west, 

Till midnoon the cool east li^t 

Is shut out by the round of the tall hillbrow ; 

But when the fulllkced sunset yellowly 

Stays on the flowering arch of the bough, 

The luscious fruitage clustereth mellowly, 

Goldenkemelled. goldencored. 

Sunset-ripened, above on the tree, 

The world is wasted with fire and sword. 

But the apple of gold hangs over the sea. 

Five links, a golden chain, are we, 

Hespei, the dragon, and siatera three. 

Daughters three, 

Bound about 

All round about 
The gnarled bole of the charmed tree. 
The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed frui 
Guard it well, guard it warily, 

Watch it warily, 

Singing airily, 
.funding about the charmed toot. 



L My Rosalind, my Rosalind. 

I My frolic falcon, with bright eyes. 
Whose free delight, from any height of rapid flight. 
Stoops at all game that wing the skies, 
My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 
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My bright-eyedj wild-eyed fiklcon, whither. 
Careless both of wind and weather, 
Whither fly ye, what game spy ye, 
Up or down the streaming wind ? 



The quick lark's closest-carolled strains, 

The shadow rushing up the sea, 

The lightningflash atween the rain, 

The sunlight driving down the lea. 

The leaping stream, the very wind. 

That will not stay, upon his way, 

To stoop the cowslip to the plains. 

Is not so clear and bold and free 

As you, my falcon Rosalind. 

You care not for another's pains. 

Because you are the soul of joy, 

Bright metal all without alloy. 

Life shoots and glances thro' your veins, 

And flashes off a thousand ways. 

Through Ups and eyes in subtle rays. 

Your hawkeyes are keen and bright. 

Keen with triumph, watching still 

To pierce me through with pointed Ught ; 

And oftentimes they flash and glitter 

Like sunshine on a dancing rill. 

And your words are seeming-bitter, 

Sharp and few, but seeming-bitter 

From excess of swift delight. 



Come down, come home, my Rosalind, 
My gay young hawk, my Rosalind : 
Too long you keep the upper skies ; 
Too long you roam, and wheel at will ; 
But we must hood your random eyes, 
That care not whom they kill. 
And your cheek, whose brilliant hue 
Is so sparkhng fresh to view, 
Some red heath-flower in the dew, 
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Touched with sunrise. We must bind 

And keep you fost, my Rosalind, 

Fast, fast, my wild-eyed Rosalind, 

And clip your wings, and make you love ; 

When we have lured you from above. 

And that delight of frolic flight, by day or 

From North to South ; 

We'll bind you fast in silken tords. 

And kiss away the bitter words 

From off your rosy mouth.' 



light, 



My Rosalind, my Kosallnd , 
Bold, subtle, careless Rosalind, 
Is one of those vibo Itnow no strife 
Of inward woe or ouiward fear ; 
To whom the slope and stream of life, 
The life before, the life behind, 
Intbef " 



Chimi 



eally d 



My falconhearted Rosalind, 
Fullsaileil before a vigorons wind, 
Is one of those who caimoX weep 
For others' woes, but overleap 
All the petty shocks and fears 
That trouble life in early years. 
With a tiaah of frolic scorn 
And keen delighl, that never falls 
Away from freshness, self-upborne 
With such gladness, as, whenever 
The freshflushing springtime calls 
To the floodinE waters cool. 
Young fishes, on an April morn, 
Up and down a rapid river, 
I-eap the litUe waterfalls 
That sing into the pebbled pool 
My happy falcon. Rosalind ; 
Halh ditring fancies of her own. 
Fresh as the dawn before the day. 
Fresh as the early seasmell blown 
Through vineyards from an inland bay. 
My R^altod, my Rosalind, 
Because no shadow on you falls 
Think you hearts are tennis balls 
To play with, wanton Rosalind? 
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SONG 

Who can say 

Why Tonlay 
To-raorrow will be yesterday ? 

Who can lell 

Why to amell 
The violet, recallE the dewy prime 
Of youth and buried time? 
The cause is nowhere found in chyme. 



I KNOW hw by her angry air. 

Her brightblack eyes, her brightblack hair, 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill. 
As laughter of the woodpecker 

From the bosom of a hili 

'Tis Kate— she sayeth what she will ; 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue. 

Clear as the twanging of a harp. 
Her heart is hke a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 

Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 
As edges of the seymetar. 
Whence slwll she take a fitting mate ? 

For Kate no common love wiJI feel ; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and true as blades of steel. 



Kate saith "the world is void of might". 
Kate saith "the men are gilded flies ". 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows ; 
Kate will not hear of lover's sighs. 
I would I were an arm^d knight. 
Far famed for wellwon enterprise. 

And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The garland of new-wreathed emprise : 
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For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging fight, 
And strongly strike to left and right, 
In dreaming of my lady's eyes. 

Oh ! Kate loves well the bold and fier 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 



keaHngoftk 



<i of l&l Polisi lilsu 



Blow ye the trumpet, gather from afar 
The hosts 10 battle : be not bought and sold. 
Arise, brave Poles, the boldest of the bold ; 
Break throuEb your Iron shackles — fling them far. 
O for those days of Fiast, ere the Czar 
Grew to this strength among his deserts cold ; 
When even to Moscow's cupolas were rolled 
The growing murmurs of the Polish wax I 
Now must your noble anger blaze out more 
Than when from Sobieski, clan by clan. 
The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before — 
Than when Zamoysky smote the Tartar Khan, 
Than earlier, when on the Baltic shore 
Boleslas drove the Pomeranian. 



How long, O God, shall men be ridden down. 
And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, tho' her sacred blood doth drown 
I The fields ; and out of every smouldering town 
1 Cries to Thee, lest brute Power be increased, 
Till that o'ergrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown : — 
Cries to thee, " Lord, how long shall these things be 
How long this icyheorted Muscovite 
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Oppress the region ? " Us, O Just and Good, 
Forgive, who smiled when she was torn in three ; 
Us, who stand non<, when we should aid the right- 
A matter to be wept with tears of blood ! 

TO 

Reprinted without alteration as first of (he Early Sonn, 
in the twelfth litie ' ' That Iho' " was substituted foi ' 
WBS altered to — 

" And either lived in cither's heart and f 
and "hath " was not italicised. 



As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood. 

And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse &r baek in some eonfiised dream 

To states of mystical simihtude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stira his chair. 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more. 

So that we say, " All this hath been before. 

All this hath been, I know not when or where ". 

So, friend, when Rrst t look'd upon your face. 

Our thought gave answer each to each, so true — 

Opposed mirrors each reflecting each — 

Altho' I knew not in what time or place, 

Methought that I had often met with you, 

And each had lived in the other's mind and speech. 



id the last line 



With thy I 
There is n 
No little II 
Wherein t 



O DARLING ROOM 

1 

room, my heart's delight, 

the apple of iny sight, 

vo coucheB soft and white 

room so exquisite, 

itn so warm and bright, 

read, wherein to write. 



For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And Oberwinter's vineyards green. 
Musical Lurlei ; and between 
The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhenc 
Curves towards Mentz, a woody scene. 
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III 



Yet never did there meet my sight, 

In any town, to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite. 

With two such couches soft and white 

Not any room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write. 



TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH 

You did late review my lays. 

Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise. 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 

Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgave the praise, 

Fusty Christopher. 



THE SKIPPING ROPE 

This silly poem was first published ia the edition of 1842, and was retained un- 
altered till 1851, when it was finally suppressed. 

Sure never yet was Antelope 

Could skip so lightly by. 
Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 

Will hit you in the eye. 
How lightly whirls the skipping-rope ! 

How fairy-like you fly I 
Go, get you gone, you muse and mope — 

I hate that silly sigh. 
Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 

Or tell me how to die. 
There, take it, take my skipping-rope, 

And hang yourself thereby. 
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TIMBUCTOO 

A POEM 

THE CHANCELLOR'S MEDAL 

Cmbridgi Comm,nc.m,«t 
M.DCCCXXIX 



Of Trinity College. 

inied in the Cambridge Chroniilf mid Journal for Friday, iCFih July, 18: 
al Ihe University Press by James Smith, among (he Pralusiima Acai 
Frumiis aimuis dignata. et in Curid CanlairigitKa Rlcilala Cantimi 
Maiimii A.D. M.DCCCXXIX. Keprinled in an edilion of the Camtri-ige 
Pria Poemi from 1813 10 1858 inclusive, b^ Messrs. MncmiUaa in iSu, but 
without any BllEcatiou, except in punctuation and the substitution of: 
leilera for capitals where tbe change was appropriate; and again fn 1S93 : 
appendix to the reprint of the Putms by Two Bruikers. 



— Chapuam. 



Ui^^ 



i 



I arooD upon the Mountain which o'erloolcB 

The narrow seas, whose rapid interval yfULdjM.ilB/tUf^ 

Parts Afric torn green Europe, when ihe Sun 

Had fall'n below th' Atlantick, and above 

Theflilent Heavens were blencb'd with faery light, 

Uncertain whether faery light or cloud. 

Flowing Southward, and the chasms of deep, deep blue 

Slumber'd unfathomable, and the stars 

Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 

1 gai'd upon the sheeny coast beyond. 

There where the Giant of old Time infixed 

The limits of his prowess, pillars high 

Long time eras'd from Earth : even as the sea 

When weaiy of wild inroad buildeth up 

Huee mounds whereby to stay his yeasty waves, 

mucb-^HOUs'd on legends quaint and old 

' ■ "__ n the hearts of all on Earth 
ir brightness, ev'n as flame draws aii ; 
But had their being in the heart of Man 
As air is th' life of flame : and thou wert then 
A center'd glory-circled Memorj-, 
Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later nam« 
Imperial Eldorado roofd with gold: 



Jwbichig^^w 
Towar d tREifbrigl 
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Shadows to which, despite all stiocks of Change, 

All on-set of capricious Accident, 

Men clung with yearning Hope which would not die. 

As when in some great City where the walls 

Shake, and the streets with ghastly feces throng'd 

Do utter forth a subterranean voice, 

Among the inner columns &r retir'd 

Al midnight, in the lane Acropolis. 

Before the awful Genius of the place 

Kneels the pale Priestess in deep faith, the while 

Above het head the weak lamp dips and winks 

Unto the fearful summoning without: 

N at h less she ever clasps the marble knees, 

Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 

Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 

Her phantasy informs them. 

Where are ye 
Thrones of the Western wave, fair IslEuids green ? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms. 
The blossoming abysses of your hills ? 
Your flowering Capes and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds P 
Where are the infinite ways which, Seiaph-trod. 
Wound thro' your great Elysian solitudes. 
Whose lowest depths were, as with visible love, 
Fill'd with Divine effulgence, cifcumtua'd, 
Flawing between the clear and poHsh'd stems. 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the Saints in Heaven ? 
For nothing visible, they say. had birth 
In that blest ground but it was play'd about 
With its peculiar glory. Then I rais'd 
My voice and cried '■ Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 
Lighten, thy hills enfold a City as fair 
As those which starr'd the night o' the Elder World! 
Or is the rumour of thy Timhuctoo 
A dream as frail as those of ancient Time?" 

A curve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light 1 
A rustling of white wings I The bright descent 
Of a young Seraph ! and he stood b^ide me 
There on the ridge, and look'd into my face 
With his unutterable, shining orbs, 
So that with hasty motion 1 did veil 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such colour'd spots as dance athwart the eyes 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday Sun. 
Girt with a Zone of flashing gold beneath 
His breast, and compass'd round about his brow 
With triple arch of everchanging bows. 



rid 
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j'T) child of man, why muse you here alone 
SvLTpon tile Mountain, on the d^eamii of old 
MTiich fill'd the Earth with pBBsing loveliness, 
Which Hung strange music on the howling winds, 
And odours rapt Grom remote Paradise ? 
Thy sense is clogg'd with dull mortality, 
Thy spirit fettei'd with the bond of clay : 
Open thine eye and see." 



1 look'd, but not 
Upon hie face, for it was wonderful 
With its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great angel mind which look'd from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought. 
That in my vanity I seem'd to stand 
Upon the outward verge and hound alone 
Of ^11 beautitude. Each falling sense 
As with a momentary flash of light 

thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
'The smallest grain that dappled the dark Earth, 
The indistinctest atom in deep air, 
The Moon's white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows. The clear Galaxy 
Shorn of its hoary lustre, wonderful. 
Distinct and vivid with sharp points of tight 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagin'd depth 
And harmony of planet-girded Suns 
And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel, 
Aich'd the wan Sapphire. Nay, the hum of men, 
Or other things talking in unknown tongues, 
And notes of busy life in distant worlds 
Beat like a far wave on my anxious ear. 



/; 



A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts 
Involving and embracing each with each 
Rapid as fire, inextricably link'd. 
Expanding momently with every sight 
And sound which struck the palpitating sense, 
The issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
The riv'n rapt hrain : as when in some large late 
Prom pressure of descendant crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling tirom their parent slope 
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At Blender interval, the level calm 

idg'd with cestleaa and incieaaing spheres 
Whicli break upon each other, each th' effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its piecursor, till the eye in vain 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite round. 

1 know not if I shape 
These things with accurate gimilitnde 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 
Less vivid than a half- forgotten dream. 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me, and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to mc 
As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorbed me from the nature ofitaelf 
With its own fleetness. Where is he that borne 
Adown the sloping of an anowy stream, 
Could link his shallop to the fleeting edge, 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fiercenesE of the bounding element 1 ' 
y My thoughts which long had grovell'd in the slime 
■ — Of this dull world, like dusky worms which houie 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon some earth -awakening day of spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of starlit wings which burn 
Fanlike and fibred, with intensest bloom : 
E'en so my thoughts, ere while so low, now felt N 
Unutterable buoyant and strength ^ 

To bear them upward through the trackless fields^/^ 
Of undefin'd existence far and free. / 

Then first within the South melhought I saw 
A wilderness of spires, and chrystal pile 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of Canopy o'ercanopied. 

Behind, 
In diamond light, upsprung the dazzling Cones 
Of Pyramids, as fax surpassing Earth's 
As Heaven than Earth is fairer. Each aloft 
Upon his narrow'd Eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, showering circular abyss 
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Of radiance. But the glory of the place 

Slood out a pillai'd fiont of bumish'd gold 

Inlenninably high, if gold it were 

Or metal more ethereai. and beneath 

Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 

Might rest, stood Open, and the eye could scan 

Through length of porch and lake and boundless hall. 

Part of a throne of fiery dame, where from 

The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 

And glimpse of multitudes of mnliitudes 

That minister'd around it— if 1 saw 

These things distinctly, Cor my human brain 

Stagger 'd beneath the vision, and thick night 

Came down upon my eyelids, and 1 fell. 

With miniateting hand he rais'd mc op ; 

Then with a mournful and ineffable smile. 

Which but to look on for a moment fill'd 

My eyes with irresistible sweet tears. 

In accents of majestic melody, 

Like a swol'n river's gushings in still night 

Mingled with floating music, thus he spake : 

" There is no mightier Spirit than I to sway 
/The heart of man : and teach him to attain 
/ By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 
\ And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
VWhose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of Heaven. 1 With earliest Light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summeitide, 
And in red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
I play about his heart a thousand ways. 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
_ With harmonies of wind and wave and wood 
— Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind — 
^da^ h uo ^unii) ;il£^ibnii few there be 
fSb gross of heart whohave not felt and known 
M higher than they see: They with dim eyes 
behold me darkling. Lo 1 I have given Ihit 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My fullness ; 1 have lill'd thy lips with power. 
I have rais'd thee nigher to the Spheres of Heaven, 
Man's first, last home : and thou with ravish'd sense 
Listeneat the lordly music flowing &om 
Th' illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All Ih' intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 

' Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven 
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With growth of shadowing leaf and ctuslers rare, 

Reacheth to every corner under Heaven, 

Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth : 

So that men's hopes and fears take refuge in 

The fragrance of its complicated glooms 

And cool impleached twiughts. Child of Man, 

Sce'at thou yon river, whose translucent wave. 

Forth issuing from darkness, windeth through 

The argent streets o' the City, imaging 

The soft inversion of her tremulous Domes. 

Her gardens frequent with the stately Palm, 

Her Pagods hung with music of sweet bells. 

Her obelisks of ranged Chrysolite, 

Minarets and towers 7 Lo 1 how he passeth by, 

And gulphs himself in sands, as not enduring 

To carry through the world ihoie waves, which bore 

The reftex of my City in iheir depths. 

Oh City I Oh latest Throne 1 where 1 was rais'd 

To be a mystery of loveliness 

"nto all eyes, the time is well nigh come 

hen 1 must render up this glorious home 

To keen Discovery : soon yon brilliant towers 

Shall darken with the wavmg of her wand ; 

Darken, and shrink and shiver into huts. 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand. 



Thus far the Spirit : 
Then parted Heavenward On the wing : and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the Moon 
Had fallen from the night, and all was dark I 
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